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TO 

FRIENDS IN DISTANT LANDS, 

WHOSE WARM WELCOME AND CORDIAL HOSPITALITY WILL 
BE EVER REMEMBERED WITH PLEASURE, 

THESE 

''HOLIDAY NOTES'* 

ARE AFFECITONATELY DEDICATED. 



PREFACE. 



It will be seen that the contents of the succeeding 
pages follow no regular plan, but that subjects are 
set down mostly as they occur. For instance, on one 
particular day, I see a plantation, hear a legend, note 
a custom, or, having visited some grand natural wonder 
myself, have had the further benefit of a friend's notes 
of a former visit to the same place, which I venture to 
impart to the reader. It is hoped this arrangement, 
though less formal than the ordinary one, will not 
detract from the interest of these Holiday Notes. Time 
and circumstances have prevented a formal rewriting 
of the memoranda, and an apology is tendered, in 
anticipation, for any shortcomings in this matter. 

Some of the lessons learned in the course of a plea- 
sant journey may prove of general interest in these 
days of growing concern in the affairs of our vast 
Colonial Empire. From personal observation I can 
state that our Colonial brothers have to cope with 
many difficulties. There are the Land question, the 
Labour question, and other problems of lesser moment, 
which beset the path of statecraft, — difficulties which 
are common to every new country, but which are 
being successfully grappled with by those at the 
head of affairs, whose one desire is the progress and 
prosperity of their country. 

Two things seem to be most desirable. First, a 
Confederation of the Colonies. This would tend to do 
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away with the rivalry and jealousy which to a certain 
extent exists, as well as isolated and separate action in 
questions which affect the welfare of all Colonies alike. 
The other is the representation of a people more 
English than the English themselves in our Home 
Legislature. It is right that a people so devoted to 
** Home," as they call the old country — and this feeling 
pervades all, even those who are Colonial born, — who 
so rigidly copy Home institutions, political and philan- 
thropic, so far as they are applicable and appropriate to 
their own circumstances and surroundings, — who will 
become great and mighty, — who will be the England 
under the Southern Cross, the dominating and pre- 
vailing power — should have direct representation 
here. 

The great need of the Colonies for their fuller 
development is population — not the drones of life, 
nor yet clerks ; but the husbandman, carpenter, brick- 
layer, and others of the hardy sons of toil, — if with 
capital, so much the better. 

Of America we can say, in answer to the one question 
of their nation at Washington, " Now aren't we a 
great people V Yes ! assuredly so. Great in their 
marvellous adaptability to all the requirements of a 
people, not waiting for suggestions, but producing 
articles appropriate to the changing circumstances of 
time and place. Take one instance out of many. A 
Colonial hardware merchant states, "At home you 
are too conservative. We frequently distinctly state 
what we require out here, and suggest the needed 
alterations in make ; but you don't think it worth 
while to alter your makes to suit our requirements, so 
the trad^ goes to Americans^ who do not wait for our 
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suggestion, but forestall this by producing just the 
very thing suitable for this market." 

From what we have seen of America, we must say 
that whilst they are great traders at home, they, as a 
nation, will become our greatest and most formidable 
competitors when they adopt a policy of free trade, 
and bid for the trade of the world from that platform, 
the planks of which have been firmly laid and fully 
established by Cobden and Bright, together with many 
minor and less known *' lights;" but all working with 
singleness of purpose and aim to reach the now attained 
goal of *' free trade " — long to live, and long to last. 

In political life we cannot assent to the assertion of 
America's greatness. There seems to be a superficial- 
ness, a want of disinterestedness in motive which 
actuates the '* machinery," that after a careful scrutiny 
leads to the conclusion that in many cases each one has 
had his own particular aggrandisement in view, which 
is meant to be accomplished at all costs. Certainly, 
political life here, as at home, possesses little charm. 

A great deal is said and talked of in our own land 
about Republics and Republican institutions; but it 
would surprise no one if those who are keenest for this 
form of government, after a sojourn in the land where 
such form is the ruling one, come back more satisfied 
and contented with the Monarchical system, because 
under it personal safety is greater, justice is less harsh, 
and liberty does not extend to licence. 

Another question which forces itself upon the obser- 
vation is the " Drink problem." It is not at all an 
uncommon occurrence for men who have been at the 
shearing in Australia to place all their earnings, 
amounting to tens of pounds sterling, in the hands of 
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one of the country publicans, and "stay on around" 
until the equivalent has been taken out in liquor. It 
is not necessary to enter into details of what this means. 
My own experience leads me to the conclusion that in 
whatever section of the globe one may be, strict tem- 
perance is the best and truest means whereby to ensure 
health, and brace up the system for the fatigue of travel. 

I can only repeat that it was my intention to re- write 
these Notes, and enlarge on some of the questions 
therein, presenting the whole in a more worthy form to 
the reader. In fact, they were intended to be the basis 
of a future work ; but a sudden bereavement prevented 
this, and I therefore present them, just as written, 
hoping that they may not prove uninteresting, and 
craving an indulgent criticism wherein they fall short 

I am indebted to numerous kind friends and natives 
in the places visited for the legends found in the 
following pages. In some cases they were narrated 
verbally to me, while in others they were written out, 
and permission was given to reproduce them here. 
They are inserted because they show something of 
the inner lives and thoughts of the people who loved 
and fought and died in the fair and fertile regions 
beneath the Southern Cross. 

At some future date I hope to be able to present 

to the reader a more complete collection of the legends 

of the darker races, as well as observations on the 

manners, customs, and traditional beliefs of the fiercer 

tribes of more Eastern land% whom I hope in due 

time to visit. 

ROBERT WALKER. 

Leicester, December^ 1883. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Fi^ojvi x^oKdoK to JVl£;X,BOlil\K£;. 

The Start — Bill of Fare — ^Ten Missing — Un-Sabbath like Entertainment 
— Effects of Storm — Mouth of the Tagus — Honour to Spain — The 
Rock — Mountains of Silver — Ludicrous Scenes — Feathered Passen- 
gers — Sardinia — Naples — A Cheap Bouquet — Vesuvius — Etna — Port 
Said — Hard Work — Suez Canal — The Red Sea — Sand-storms — First 
sight of Southern Cross — Concert — The Indian Ocean — Cross the 
Line — Measles on board — Honeymoon in Quarantine — Glorious 
Sunset — Fancy Dress Ball — List of Wounded — First sight of Aus- 
tralia — Semaphore — Whit Monday in Adelaide — Something Wrong 
— ^Arrive at Melbourne — Summary of Voyage — Extracts from the 
" Ligurian." 

April 2\st, 1882. — Started for Melbourne on board 
the screw steamer Ligurza^ of the Orient line. This 
vessel is one of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany's fleet. She is a fine ship, and is said to be a 
fast sailer. Her length over all is 468 feet ; breadth 
amidships, 45 feet ; registered tonnage, 4666 ; and her 
effective horse-power, 4200. 

The following Bill of Fare will show the luxurious- 
ness of the entertainment provided for the passengers. 
Although some complaints were made during the 
voyage as to the living, yet, on the whole, the arrange- 
ments were very satisfactory. One improvement, 
however, we notice, viz., all the attendants are Euro- 
peans, and we must congratulate the Company on this. 
On several of the Mail lines we have travelled by, 
Lascars have been employed, and these people during 
the hot weather are not at all pleasantly odoriferous. 
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the risk of proving the truth of the proverb, " Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown," to be the fortunate 
possessor of such an attractive residence. The numerous 
feluccas, with their curiously shaped sails, dredging in 
the bay, lend additional interest to the scene. We 
observe, too, the changing colour of the water, owing 
either to the varying depths or the difference of the 
bottom. The sea being now of a dark pea-green, then 
of an entrancing emerald, and later on there is the 
glowing azure of the '* blue " Mediterranean. Sighted 
the lights of Cape St. Vincent at 7.55 p.m. Distance 
run, 305.7 miles. Temp. 64° F. 

April 26tk. — ^Weather fine, but cloudy ; sighted the 
Rock. Passed Tarifa ; saluted by dipping our flag off 
the point on which stands the lighthouse. This is the 
place where years ago, English vessels in passing would 
not salute the Spanish flag in the manner mentioned, 
and in consequence, were always fired at; but the 
Spanish fire was so wretchedly bad, that little harm 
resulted from it. Came abreast of Gibraltar at 1 1 a.m. 
The harbour was crowded with shipping of all descrip- 
tions. From one of the forts, artillery practice was 
going on at a buoy moored out at sea. 

An hour later, the snow-clad heights of the Sierra 
Nevada are plainly visible ; and, as the sun is shining 
brightly, the sides where the snow lies thickest appear 
as if molten silver had been poured over their various 
cones, which, becoming congealed on its way down- 
wards, had afterwards been polished. The contrast on 
this bright spring morning between the dark, gloomy 
appearance of the base, and the silvery brightness of 
the peaks, was exceedingly fine. These pleasant 
pictures of Nature's own painting are seen to every 
advantage from shipboard, set as they are in a fore- 
ground of sea, and a background of ethereal sky. 

During the uncomfortable rolling of the vessel, many 
ludicrous scenes are witnessed, to which only a Cruik- 
shank could do justice. Our chairs were tied to the 
deck rails ; but some eight ladies and gentlemen, not 
caring to be fixed and tethered to one portion only, 
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would have their chairs loose. The natural conse- 
quences shortly followed ; the chairs, owing to a severer 
roll than usual, tipped up, threw their occupants on 
deck, when of course they rolled against the bulwarks, 
the chairs, by the force of the lurch, being on the top 
of them. Distance run, 324 miles. Temp. 64° F. 

April 2Tth. — Sky dull. The heat was not so great 
as anticipated. A pair of yellow wagtails came on 
board, also three swallows. These birds had probably 
been blown from land by the recent storm. When 
such is the case, it is wonderful how fearless the little 
things become. The two former did not remain many 
hours, but the swallows were flying about the deck all 
day, even allowing themselves to be handled by the 
passengers. Towards evening they entered the saloon 
through the lights, and during the dinner-hour were 
flitting about amongst the spireas, hydrangeas, and 
geraniums growing in pots in the skylight overhead. 
They were turned out once, but returned again, so were 
allowed to remain and catch the few flies about. After 
roosting on the punkahs during the night, they took 
their departure next morning. Distance run, 337 miles. 

Temp. 65** F. 

April 28M. — Passed Sardinia iii the afternoon. 
The side facing us is very rocky, eminence crowning 
eminence. Through a glass we see distinctly revealed 
some fine scarp of rock. The lower hills are clad with 
olive trees ; their formation appears to be of greyish 
red granite. Distance run 315.9 miles. Temp. 65° F. 

April 2()th. — Passed Capri in the early morning. 
Had a distant glimpse of Mount Vesuvius. The 
approach to Naples from the sea is exceedingly fine, 
and the view of the city from our anchorage in the 
bay is very beautiful, making us to almost agree with 
the Italian proverb, Vedi Napoli e poi mori — " See 
Naples and die." We are beset by boats of all de- 
scriptions, containing various commodities for sale, 
also by divers, whose only language is a cry, and 
that one moneesh (money). 
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On landing we proceeded to the palace, which we 
went over. After that we visited the Musei Fernando, 
in which are many magnificent relics recovered from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The flowers which one 
can purchase in the streets are cheap and good. For 
one franc a bouquet can be purchased containing one 
hundred tea roses intermingled with mignonette, 
heliotrope, and fine grasses, — a spray of orange blossom 
being " thrown in " to make the perfume complete. 

As we leave the port we have a good view of Mount 
Vesuvius. The march of civilization has left unmis- 
takeable traces here, for we can plainly observe the 
railway lines, and the terminus near the top of this 
classical volcano. Distance run, 315.9 miles. 

Temp. 66** F. 

April 2iOtky Sunday. — The crew muster and answer 
the roll-call at 10 a.m. After seeing this the passengers 
go down to the Church-servace in the saloon. In the 
early morning went through the straits of Messina, 
afterwards passed Stromboli. Had a fine view of 
Mount Etna. Distance run, 260 miles. Temp. 67*" F. 

May isL — Day clear, calm, bright, with cloudless 
sky. Came in sight of Crete. The island is very 
mountainous, and the hills are of almost equal height 
from end to end. Streaks of snow are seen on all the 
high peaks. Dance on deck in the moonlight. Distance 
run, 327.6 miles. Temp. 66° F. 

May 2nd. — No land in sight to-day. Arranged 
concert and sports committee. Distance run, 328 miles. 

Temp. 68** F. 

May 2i^d. — Arrived at Port Said. Up at 6 a.m. 
Landed and went on a tour of inspection through the 
town. It is exceedingly flat here, and the desert 
surrounds the place on every hand. The town itself 
is a poor one, and a most pestilential place. Every 
language seems to be spoken, and yet it is but a col- 
lection of wooden shanties, the chief distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of which is filth. This is very much so 4n 
the Arab quarter. In this Egyptian den many articles, 
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chiefly of Birmingham manufacture, may be bought ; 
but if twenty shillings is named as the price of any- 
thing, the seller is glad to accept five shillings. Hordes 
of beggars accompany one everywhere demanding 
*' backsheesh." Labour here must be cheap, as from 
personal observation I can state that it takes three 
swarthy Egyptian men to milk a go^t, viz., one to hold 
the animal, another to grasp the bottle, aad the third 
to milk I 

After coaliiig we proceed on our way through the 
Canal. The enormous flocks of storks which cover 
the shallow flats are very pretty; wild fowl of all 
descriptions frequent the various lakes. The Canal is 
about 88 miles in length, but the rate of speed at 
which steamers are allowed to proceed is only four or 
five miles per hour^ The backwash of a large steamer 
even at this rate is very great, and hence the banks 
have become washed away in places, and constant 
dredging has to be resorted to, to keep the channel 
the proper depth. This necessitates high Canal dues. 
The sura paid for the passage of a large ship through 
the CanaJ is about ;^i6oo. The rate is eight francs 
per head for passengers, and one franc per ton. At 
the widest parts of the Canal, the end of a cable is 
taken on shore, and passed over posts which are firmly 
driven into the sand, and by means of a windlass on 
board the vessel is hauled sufficiently near the bank 
to allow the passage of a vessel coming up from 
Ismailia. The Canai is at times blocked through 
steamers running aground. When such is the case 
most uncomfortable delays are experienced. AU 
vessels, except, I believe, the mail steamers, tie up 
between Port Said and Ismailia Jto allow others coming 
in the contrary direction to pass them, if there are any 
coming up. Vessels between Port Said and Suez wait 
for others going down. There is telegraphic com- 
munication throughout the whole length of the Canal 
It is worked on the block system. The signals hoisted 
are, one flag and one black ball, proceed ; one ilag and 
two black balls, stop. A vessel has frequently to stop 
for five or six others going up. As the Canal bends 
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in various parts, it is a very odd sight to see the masts 
only of vessels rising up apparently out of the desert ; 
the view of the hull itself being intercepted by high 
banks of golden-coloured sand. Temp. 70'' F. 

May /^h. — Last evening we tied up in the Canal 
(no vessels being allowed to proceed after dark). On 
either side of us were high banks of sand, sparsely 
covered with vegetation. Our passage through this 
sandy waste is most interesting. Now we see stretches 
of desert as far as the eye can reach, and then at other 
times appear hills covered more or less by shrubs, the 
hills and vegetation both increasing in size the farther 
we proceed. This morning we passed a stretch of 
purest white sand which glistened brilliantly in the 
fierce sunlight Have seen the mirage several times ; 
the best was that of a man who was walking beside 
the Canal, and was reflected far away on the horizon, 
appearing to walk sometimes on islands, and at others 
on that which appeared to be sea. 

At Ismailia the Canal merges into a lake. The 
Khedive has a pleasantly- situated palace here. The 
course of the Canal through this lake is marked by 
buoys. We had to wait till seven vessels had gone by, 
among them the troop-ship Serapis. The fresh water 
of Ismailia is conveyed to Port Said through iron pipes 
laid along the whole length of the Canal. Pilots take 
charge of vessels through the Canal, one from Port 
Said to Ismailia, and another from Ismailia to Suez. 
Saw plains of pure white saline crystals. 

Temp. 72** F. 

May ^th, — Came in sight of Suez. Lay about two 
miles away from the town, and provisioned. 

Temp. 73° F. ; in sun, 98° F. 

May 6th, — Are now steaming down Red Sea. Some 
distance down the place where the Israelites are said 
to have crossed is pointed out. Still further on we 
come to the rugged red mountainous chain of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. The hills are of a reddish-brown 
colour, and in the setting sun look very beautiful, 
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enrobed as they are in a rich purple haze. The moon, 
now nearly at. the full, has added much to the peaceful 
scenery at night both here and in the Canal. The 
colour of the Red Sea is very similar to that of the 
Mediterranean, being a beautiful azure blue. It is 
stated that at certain seasons of the year this sea is 
actually red. This results from the immense clouds 
of sand which are raised by the wind, even obscuring 
the sun's rays, and shedding a lurid glare on the water. 
At such times, even when in the widest part of the 
sea, the minute particles of sand cover the vessel, and 
the eyes of the watch on deck become bloodshot 
through its irritating influence. The phosphorescence 
on the surface of the water is exceedingly fine. Dis- 
tance run, 312 miles. 

Temp. 80** F. ; in sun, 102** F. 

May *]th^ Sunday, — Service on deck at 11 a.m 
Father Keating, d.d., gave us an interesting and 
orthodox address. In the afternoon fire and boat 
exercise. Piano being brought on deck, had more 
sacred music. Closed the evening in same pleasant 
way. First view of Southern Cross, disappointed with 
it. From what I had heard, expected to see stars of 
greater magnitude. Distance run, 323.4 miles. 

Temp. 81** F; sun 102'' F. 

May SiA. — ^The same degree of heat as yesterday. 
Passed several small islands evidently of volcanic 
origin. Saw shoals of flying fish. Distance run, 
315.5 miles. Temp. 84** F; sun 103** F. 

May 9M. — Passed Aden this morning, but could 
only see the great rock in the distance. Weather fine 
but dull. Had a concert on deck. Skipper took the 
chair. All passed off very creditably. Distance run 
271.4 miles. Temp. 88** F. 

May \oth. — Coast along the Gulf of Aden. A fine 
range of hills in view all day, but coast line uninter- 
esting. Had a good view of Ulula in the afternoon. 
Distance run, 304 miles. Temp. 88** F. 
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May nth. — Weather still very warm. In the 
evening had an entertainment on deck, which passed 
off successfully. Ladies slept on deck as usual, but 
were caught, towards early morning, in a tropical 
downpour. We now enter the Indian Ocean. Dis- 
tance run, 329.1 miles. Temp. 89** F. 

May 12th. — Have not slept on deck at all during this 
hot weather, though my berth is like a Turkish bath. 
The sea resembles a sheet of molten glass, heavy roll 
on, but nevertheless not a rippLe on the surface of the 
water. Distance run, 315 miles. Temp. 87° F. 

May \2)th. — Bright sun all day. Same heavy roll 
as before. Some people are accordingly squeamish. 
Distance run, 324.2 miles. Temp. 87'' F. 

May \/^tk^ Sunday. — Crossed the line at 10 a.m. 
Not quite so uncomfortable a roll on as yesterday. 
Service on deck at 1 1 a.m. Sermon by Father Keat- 
ing. Measles have broken out among the children. 
We fear quarantine at Melbourne and Sydney. At 
a certain port the quarantine enclosure adjoins a neigh- 
bouring watering-place. A newly-married couple 
visited this resort, with the intention of spending their 
honeymoon there. The lady thoughtlessly trespassed 
on the quarantine ground, and was consequently de- 
tained. The husband, shortly missing her, searched 
everywhere for his wife, and was half frantic because 
he could aeith^r find her nor make out her where- 
abouts. Next day, however, he saw her name in* the 
paper as being detained in quarantine. He at once 
went and joined lier there, with the result that they 
were both detained in this strange place for the next 
ten days. Distance run, 326 miles. Temp. 86° F. 

May I ^th. — Awkward roll on, refreshing breeze, but 
very moist. • Heavy tropical rain in the evening. 
Weather decidedly uncomfortable. Distance run, 
332.7 miles. Temp. 84** F. 

May i6th. — Heavy rain again this morning. Cloudy, 
but not quite so hot. There is a mugginess about the 
air which is most unenjoyable. More roll than usual. 
Distance run, 291 miles. Temp. 82° F. 
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May iZth. — Dull, more rain, roughish sea. Sun 
shone at intervals. Distance run, 287.4 miles. 

Temp. 81** F. 

May igth. — Fine day. Heavy swell on. Distance 
run, 260.2 miles. Temp. 81** F. 

May 20tk. — Same weather as yesterday. Tug of 
war this afternoon. Distance run, 284.5 niiles. 

Temp. 80** F. 

May 2ist, Sunday. — Weather rough. Church ser- 
vice in saloon. Attendance poor. Distance run, 263.8 
miles. Temp. 76"* F. 

May 22nd. — Passed xhe tropic of Capricorn at noon. 
The sea is decidedly more calm. We seem to have 
got out of the direct course of the trade winds. Slight 
rain. Bottle with note of latitude and longitude put 
into the sea. Distance run, 242.3 miles. 

Temp. 73^ F. 

May 22frd. — Comparatively calm day. Sea like 
glass, but fair roll on. Witnessed at 5.30 p.m. a 
most glorious sunset. The sun appeared to be going 
down in a sea of refined gold, and the dark clouds on 
either side of the horizon were gorgeously tinted with 
this same colour. After the sun had disappear-ed, the 
sky in the west became of a lurid red colour, and this 
shade was reflected on to the sea, so that it was really 
difficult to distinguish where sea ended and horizon 
began. The night was an exceedingly grand one. In 
the evening observed a fine lunar rainbow for the space 
of three minutes. Distance run, 288.8 miles. 

Temp. y<f F. 

May 2^tk. — Morning calm. Busy preparing for 
fancy dress ball, in honour of Queen's birthday, and 
came out as Midshipman Easy, in borrowed plumes. 
The dresses of the ladies were exceeding becoming. 
The quarter-deck was nicely lighted up and draped 
with flags of all nations, two Union Jacks covering in 
the stern. We proceeded to the quarter-deck, where 
we tripped it till 1 1.15 p.m. There was a roll on, and 
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this interfered with the dancing, but we spent a most 
enjoyable evening — the most enjoyable one yet. Dis- 
tance run, 325.4 miles. Temp. 67^ F. 

May 25M. — The roll mentioned before increased as 
morning drew on, and became quite too much for some 
few of the passengers. As a result there was not a 
large attendance at breakfast. Several people slipped 
on deck, and therefore sprains, bruises, etc., and in one 
case forward two broken ribs were the consequences. 
Fell down myself three times. Distance run, 333.4 
miles. Temp. 65^ F. 

May 26th. — Heavy sea and wind on all last night. 
Sighted the Australian coast at noon to-day. Outline 
dim. It was most refreshing to see land once more, 
after our long run across the Indian Ocean. At 4 p.m. 
signalled off King George s Sound. Distance run, 303 
miles. Temp. 63** F. 

May 2*]th. — Several albatross, petrel, and Cape pigeon, 
followed the vessel. Concert in evening. Distriubtion 
of prizes. Turned in at 12.30 a.m. Very pleasant 
day. Distance run, 331.2 miles. Temp. 63° F. 

May 2?>tk, Sunday. — This being the fourteenth day 
since the children took ill with measles, those who did 
not then catch the epidemic now did so, much to the 
annoyance of the passengers. Church service in saloon. 
Music in afternoon. Grand day, bright sun, and re- 
freshing breeze. Expect to be in Adelaide to-morrow. 
Distance run, 341.3 miles. Temp. 64"* F. 

May 29M, Whit Monday. — At breakfast time we 
passed Kangaroo Island. This a long narrow thickly- 
wooded island, some 70 miles in length. At 12 noon 
we sight Adelaide. The coastline hereabout is flat, 
but a short distance inland a range of hills rises boldly 
up. We anchor off Semaphore, and passengers and 
luggage disembark for Adelaide city, the town itself 
being some seven miles inland. Steamers lay some two 
miles off ** same afore.'' After the doctor's visit, and 
a wordy warfare about the measles, we are permitted 
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to go ashore. At 4.30 p.m., many of us for the first 
time tread Australian soil — and very dusty soil we find 
it too. 

From Semaphore we take train to Adelaide proper, 
arriving there after numerous stoppages and one change, 
in thirty-five minutes. After dining, we had a short 
walk through the town. Being, however, Whit Monday, 
most of the shops were closed. We are surprised at 
the handsome buildings we see in the principal street 
(King William Street). Especially worthy of mention 
are the banks, Post Office, etc. The streets are broad, 
and are planted with gum trees. The buildings^ being 
built of freestone, and richly carved, give to the city 
an appearance of wealth and solidity. This we had 
not expected, and each of us formed a favourable im- 
pression of colonial well-doing, though our glance is 
but a brief one. Temp. 64*" F. 

May jpth. — Quite a change. Rough and wet. Spray 
from seas oft-times goes right over the funnels. It is 
a fine sight to see the great waves hissing and prancing 
around, throwing off clouds of foam, like war horses, 
impatient for the fray. Temp. 62'' F. 

May ^\st. — A repetition of yesterday, with the ex- 
ception that the sun at intervals favoured us with an 
appearance. Had to stop for two hours, owing to 
something going wrong. Last dinner we shall sit down 
to on board SS. Liguria. Temp. 62"* F- 

June ist. — Came in sight of the Narrows early in 
the morning. Steam up Hobson*s Bay, and lay about 
a mile and a half from Sandridge. After landing and 
passing the Customs, we take rail to Melbourne, some 
two and a half miles inland. Decided to stay at Menzies' 
Hotel. In the Melbourne Evening News the following 
appeared : 

"Arrival of the SS. LIGURIA. 

" The steamship Liguria of the Orient Line, arrived in the 
bay this forenoon from London, via Plymouth and the Suez 
Canal. The Liguria on this trip has made a splendid passage, 
her mails for Adelaide via Brindisi being landed in a little over 
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thirty-one days, and here in a h'ttle over thirty-three days. 
The Li^rtah^d a full complement of passengers for Adelaide, 
Melbourne, and Sydney ; she also filled up with cargo for all 
these ports. The passage has been attended with some heavy 
weather, during which the engines had to be slowed for several 
hours, but times on board were rendered enjoyable, owing to 
the tact and courtesy of Captain Coulan and his officers, and 
also by the friendliness existing among the passengers. 

" The Liguria brings a mail and files of English papers to 
date April 29th. She left Plymouth on April 22nd, Naples, 
29th ult, Suez, on the 5th ult, and Adelaide on the 30th ult. 
The Liguria after discharge of cargo here will leave for 
Sydney with the balance of her freight and passengers." 

The monotony of the voyage was pleasantly broken 
by the occasional appearance of an illustrated periodical, 
named after the vesseL We venture to place before 
our readers some cuttings from it, so that an idea may 
be formed of the kind of intellectual food manufactured 
by the passengers for their own amusement and that 
of their friends : — 

^^THE UGURIANr 

No. I. Red Sea, May 6. 

OUR PAPER. 

One of the first necessaries to a civilized existence is a 
Newspaper. This we regard as an axiom. Had there been 
any doubt as to its truth we should have done our endeavour 
to maintain it, but the fact that a highly civilized community 
like that of the Liguria is feeling an aching void, which can 
only be satisfied by the periodical appearance of a Newspaper, 
is in itself sufficient evidence. The matutinal egg lacked its 
accustomed flavour and the bean of Mocha its wonted delicacy, 
until the sense of something wanting resolved itself into a cry 
for a Newspaper! a Newspaper! The same instinct which 
leads any chance number of American backwoodsmen greater 
than two to start a ** Weekly Stinger'* or a "Monthly Bugle," 
— to be paid for in apple " sass '* and other comestibles — 
has led this refined society to establish the Ligurian, For 
so have we christened the little stranger. " What's in a 
name ? " We hope that in the name Ligurian will be con- 
tained the idea of genial humour, and in time to come happy 
reminiscences. We would have it suggest something which 
"no family should be without." Our new-born infant is a 
tender suckling, and we in our editorial capacity do tearfully 
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supplicate our readers to remember the fact. His life is 
doomed to be a short one ; therefore we beg them to make 
that life as robust and prosperous as they can. We guarantee 
that he shall be a quiet child, devoid of malice, and shall only 
come out of the nursery in his tidiest clothes and best temper. 
He is the ship's child — ^the editor being only his nurse — ^and 
therefore it devolves on the ship to support and clothe their 
progeny. He that hath ears (however long) let him hear, and 
answer this appeal by contributing articles of interest to this 
nascent publication. 

A few words are needful in order to set forth the aims of 
this periodical. 

A load is lifted from the editorial mind by two reflections. 
First, we have no politics ; secondly, we have no rival con- 
temporary. We shall be unable to aim the shaft of sarcasm 
at the vagaries of Gladstone, Magister Populi, or of Parnell, 
Rex Hiberniae^ and we shall be equally unable to allude with 
easy contempt to any "viperish contemporary." The one 
fact will spare us party animuSy^^ other the danger of being 
called out. What concerns the internal or external relations 
of the Liguria we shall duly chronicle : our musical, sporting, 
and dramatic correspondents will doubtless do their duties 
to the satisfaction of our subscribers ;. and, where so much 
talent is at all times flashing around us, we cannot but 
anticipate literary productions of the highest kind, and, where 
wit is at such a discount, we may expect our column of 
facetiae to be a glittering string of diamonds of the first 
water. 

Any subscribers will, moreover, be entitled to insert advertise- 
ments (even of a matrinrK)nial nature) free of charge. 

We would observe that personalities and wit are not ne- 
cessarily synonymous ( Verb. Sap^^ Should,, however, anyone 
suspect that his pet weakness is touched upon, we beg to 
refer him to the motto of the Order of the Garter, and shall 
decline to recognize any stain on our editorial conscience. 

The funds will be dedicated to the best of charitable pur- 
poses, and we trust that the remembrance of this fact will 
retain our hold on subscribers,, despite aay lack of merit in 
the publication. 

With this preface we withdraw ourselves,, and leave the 
hopeful infant to speak for himself. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — I am very pleased to find that it is 
proposed to establish a Newspaper on board the Liguria^ 
and at your request am also glad to offer a humble contribution 
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in the shape of brief notices of the Concerts and Balls which 
may from time to time take place. 

I trust that it will be well understood that the Newspaper 
is not so much meant to afford an opportunity for literary 
display as to assist in promoting the pleasures and harmony 
of our journey, and to afford an opportunity of ventilating 
our different opinions in a friendly manner, and I have no 
doubt that so great will be the success of the undertaking 
that every passenger will take pleasure in preserving copies 
as souvenirs of a delightful time. 

I beg to say that in this my first attempt at journalistic 
work I promise nothing, and if our readers expect nothing 
more they will assuredly not be disappointed. Allans voir fa. 

On Monday last, May Day, very appropriately took place 
a ball — so it was described in the well-arranged programme — 
when our young men and maidens, old men and matrons,, 
threaded the mazes of the merry dance, round the Mizenmast 
(in place of a Maypole), which formed the centre of the ball- 
room, which was not gaily hung with lanterns — Chinese or 
otherwise — was not artistically draped with flags and bunting ; 
but nevertheless the dances passed off very pleasantly, and an 
enormous consumption of claret-cup, lemon-squashes, and 
other intoxicants took place. The evening was pleasantly 
closed with the old-fashioned ever favourite Sir Roger de 
Coverley, God save the Queen, and cheers for the promoters 
of the public enjoyment. 

Thursday evening, May 4th, saw (or heard) the first Concert 
given under the auspices of our Amusements Committee. Mr. 
Armstrong ably and quite filled the chair, and presented a 
charming appearance as he fanned himself with an enormous 
affair probably purchased in Port Said. Miss Deane com- 
menced the proceedings by giving a very pretty piano solo, 
as she also did in the second part, and kindly took the lion's 
share of the accompaniments. 

It would perhaps be tedious to enumerate every one of the 
16 pieces really well given; but the songs of Miss Musson, Dr. 
Dixon, Mr. Walker ; the duet " I know a Bank '' ; the glee, 
" Oh, who will o*er the Downs'' ; the recitations of Mr. Sparks, 
chief engineer — were especially approved by the enthusiastic 
and immense concourse of people. The comic songs, "The 
Twins,*' and '* Pretty Lips," given with great gusto, tended 
to enliven the affair. Mr. McCrea might have prefaced his 
"Ode to the Ocean "by sundry dark hints as to the unseaman- 
like conduct of some of th6 passengers in the Bay of Biscay, 
(oh !), but mercifully refrained. Otherwise he would have 
been a Base*un. 

Mr. Hallenstein in a neat speech called upon the audience 
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to testify by their applause their thanks to the performers, 
and " God save the Queen " was the prelude to a delightful 
moonlight walk on deck. 

I think, Mr. Editor, that we have no fear of entertainments 
flagging, such a variety of talent have we. 



VARIETIES. 

What the Land-lubber wants to know : — 

1 . Is your whey of asking for ship's milk ironical } 

2. Do you think that butter is nothing butter mass of oil > 

3. Should you allude to a toper's mouth as a ^^ Port 
Hole''} 

4. Are our eggs not far off the hatch ? 

5. Can it be right to run down a Companion ? 

6. Do you wear gloves in boxing the compass i How do 
you compass it } 

7. Will your maiden aunt be sorry to hear the Liguria is 
such a fast ship } 

8. Judging from eruptions of the skin, how many '* skippers'* 
are there to this ship } 



No. 2. Indian Ocean, May 13. 

The Ligurian has cut its teeth, had its measles and other 
evils incidental to early childhood^ and now makes its appear- 
ance as a sturdy little juvenile. Our appeal for help was not 
in vain, and we cannot but be satisfied with the general results 
of our undertaking. Ce tiest qui le premier pas qui co^te. We 
do not hope to satisfy every one. Some would have us 
unutterably grave, others utterly and sublimely literary, others 
grossly personal, and a fourth class tastelessly frivolous. 
Quot hominesy tot sententiae. We have therefore nothing left 
but to endeavour to afford as much satisfaction as possible by 
using our own discretion. 



SOCIETY AT SEA. 

We remember well that melancholy day, when with a 
gloomy feeling of isolation and anticipations not of the most 
pleasant, we joined the Liguria at Gravesend ; and now, on 

c 
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reckoning up how small is the number of days which have 
intervened, we confess to being amazed at the change in the 
colouring of our prospect. 

As one's glance ranged over the occupants of the tender 
leaving Tilbury, one felt an instinctive and utterly unreason- 
able liking or antipathy for certain individuals, which caused 
such mental exclamations as " What a hat ! " " Don't think 
much of the fellow in the checks.'* "Jolly-looking person 
there in blue," and so on, complimentary or otherwise. First 
impressions go a long way, but for our own we must say they 
will not go quite so far 'as Australia. 

We have slightly changed them, and what reason could not 
effect has been accomplished by experience. 

For a day or two there are tentative efforts at conversation, 
much use of the words " Sir," " Madam," much feeling that 
life is a bore, and unlimited desperate perusal of light literature. 
Then comes a period to which little allusion is requisite. 
There is a sympathy of suffering which produces mutual 
condolences and much interchange of platitudes on the dis- 
advantage of sea-life. We should surmise that more unoriginal 
conversation and more self-evident statements have been 
wasted on the entrancing subject of sea-sickness than on any 
other beneath the sun. 

By this time the ice is broken, and on recovering our 
sea-legs we find ourselves acquainted with a small knot of 
people on whom we can venture to inflict ourselves and our 
platitudes. 

Now we begin to discover that the man " in the checks *' 
is not so utterly depraved after all ; and by degrees we may 
be induced to admit that he even deserves our acquaintance, 
while our specious friend " in blue " has by equal stages 
degraded into a pompous " old bore.'' 

There follow concerts, balls and games; there are even 
quiet little tea-parties, followed by confidences more or less 
important. 

Within three weeks our younger people may have gone 
through three divers phases of sickness in rapid succession ; 
to wit, home-sickness, sea-sickness, love-sickness. The last 
is usually the mildest, the second the most serious, of the 
three. 

On land people may occasionally meet, with dress and 
temper most presentable; their supply of scandal, or other 
grateful news, is suflficient to render them interesting, and 
after a year or so we fondly imagine we know them. But 
what is this to the insight into character that one obtains in 
the short space of three weeks, when our personal qualities 
are our only resources, when heat or mal de mer corrupt the 
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sugar of our temperaments, and when morning, noon, and 
eve, all our days are under supervision ? 

On land it is "dress that makes the man" to the great extent, 
but on board SS. Liguria the various forms of deshabille 
create no sensation after their first appearance. The con- 
ventional black coat is to be found at dinner, but, alas ! the 
tails are not of the heathenish and abnormal shape which is so 
necessary on shore. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir, — Having had the privilege this morning of perusing 
the first copy of your newspaper, I hasten to offer you my 
congratulations on the venture. I join you heartily in wishing 
the " infant " robust health, and natural development, but it 
seems to me that a more health-giving and nutritious diet 
could be obtained than is afforded by the numerous stale 
jokes served up for his delectation this morning. I am hope- 
ful that, when the literary lions by which you are doubtless 
surrounded have been able to shake off their native modesty, 
a superior and more invigorating bill of fare will be provided 
for our young friend. 

But to be serious, your object is an excellent one, and that 
you may obtain the end that you may have in view, it is 
necessary that your paper should be a success ; and this must 
necessarily depend upon the quality of the production, it being 
the same with newspaper enterprise as of any other, ** Success 
follows merit." 

Sir ! you congratulate yourselves and your subscribers in 
your introduction this morning on the absence of rivals. I 
prefer to reserve my opinion upon this point for the present, 
as I conceive it to be somewhat hazardous, as yet, to predict 
the result. It is, however, a fact that without comparison the 
superior article is never discovered, and it may be that much 
of the high literary merit of your paper may be lost sight of 
by the absence of this highly valuable method of treatment. 
It is, of course, quite possible that all concerned may later on 
have the best of reasons for feeling the deepest gratitude to 
that kind fate which has preserved their prot^g^ from the 
dangers, shoals, aod quicksands of adverse criticism. However 
this may be, I will conclude by expressing the hope, which is 
sincere, that if tlie results shall fall short of achieving the 
undying fame of the promoter, sufficient success may be 
obtained to enable you to hand over to the charity you 
have named a respectable sum of money as the fruits of your 
labours. — Your very obedient servant, C.E.K. 
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[This letter caused the thermometer of our editorial spirits 
to register zero. On commencing its perusal we felt the 
disappointment consequent on failure. C. E. K. was not 
pleased ! hinc lacrimce ! But when we reached the words 
'* But to be serious *' we found our correspondent had (in his 
funny way) merely been playfnl. His " native modesty/* 
however, had somehow obscured the development of his 
humour. As to the qimlity of our first number, we beg to 
state that only twenty-four hours elapsed between the election 
of an editor and the completion of that number. 

As to the character of the baby, we believe a majority 
desire that he should rather crow than preach so early in life, 
and we refer C. E. K. to the fable of the ass who carried and 
was carried. For our remarks on " rival contemporaries," we 
positively blush to find that even the acumen of C. E. K. has 
failed to discover that those remarks were intended to be 
ironical.] 

Dear Sir, — A. B.'s contributory notice of last week's 
entertainment was such an egregious failure that I was not at 
all surprised at your righteous resolve to give him a holiday 
and permission to take his box with him. No more surprised 
am I, dear Sir, to find that your fine discrimination of cha- 
racter and journalistic capacity have fixed upon myself as 
being most eminently fitted to fill the vacancy thus occasioned 
on your editorial staff. I may inform you, Sir, and also the 
Ligurians generally, that having been well known for three 
successive days as the scandalmonger to the " Melbourne 
Blower'* and "Sidney Worrier,'^ during which lengthened 
period I was horsewhipped four times, ducked three times, 
and finally gladly paid my full week*s salary by the pro- 
prietors — to gain such recognitions, dear Sir and Ligurians, I 
submit that my contributions must have been transcendentally 
fine, and therefore I consider that I am perfectly well fitted to 
write to you occasionally. Poor A. B. ! how small he will feel 
to be sat upon thus I 

Speaking in the classical Irish language, we commenced at 
the end of the week, viz., Saturday, with great dissipation. 
The juveniles sent in a pretty little letter to the Committee, 
asking if they might be permitted to give an entertainment — 
which of course received a glad consent. An invitation was 
issued for four o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and the children 
(who had been kindly trained by the sisters) surprised and 
pleased everyone by their charming appearance and pretty 
behaviour in the Fairy scene, and amusing songs afterwards. 
The prologue to the Fair>' scene was delivered in a most 
engaging manner by Miss Armstrong. The following are the 
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words of the prologue, the other parts being equally pretty 
and well rendered : 

(Unseen). Hush, children, stop, don't push me so, I say, 
There's lots of time, Tm sure, before our play. 
Well, well, ril go, since you're in such a hurry, 
Tho' I forget my speech with all this flurry. 
(Enter). Ah ! what a number are assembled here^ 

Can we please all, I doubt^ I more than fear, 
Our baby actors and our childish play 
Will cause some folks to wish themselves away. 
Think you, the tastes and morals of the age 
Will find amusement in our baby stage? 
Here, will no scenic mimicry appear. 
Here, will no actress drop the ready tear,. 
No dark intrigue, no plot be found 
To call forth sympathy in those around.. 
Children, the actors, childlike will it be; 
Here are our play-bills, look, and you will see 
How much indulgence we must humbly claim 
For these first soarings o£ our infant fame. 
Spare us then, critic, when our little band 
Timid and anxious before you stand 
Striving to please; as one by one appears. 
Smile on them kindly and dispel their fears. 

In the evening a ball was given oa the quarter-deck ; I wa» 
sorry to notice — whether from the heat or some other unknown 
cause — not many gentlemen turned up, but those who were 
present enjoyed themselves most thoroughly — even although 
the first quadrille was more noticeable for its general scramble 
and fantastic steps than any dancing-mastevs woukl approve. 
On Tuesday evening, the first concert oro deck took place, to 
which the second-class passengers was invited ! 

The deck was tastefully decorated with flags and lamps, 
and looked so pretty and unlike a ship, that if we could have 
only stopped that everlasting screw we might well have 
believed ourselves on shore. 

The honours of the evening were certainly walked off* by 
Mr. Walker, tall, and Mr. Walker, small, " The Thorn " and 
the "Syren of the Rhine *' being the two gems. It was rather 
strange that two of the tallest men on board should choose, one 
to sing " The Farmer's Boy " and the other the " Midshipw//^.** 
It might have been done a puppose. Everything went very 
pleasantly. Miss Deane and Miss Hallenstein gave us some 
real music in their piano solo ; Mr. Sparks again set everyone 
on fire with his sparkling and racy recitations. The comic 
element was not wanting ; Mr. Foster sang " I'm going to be 
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a Sodger *' in really good style, but it is to be hoped that our 
chairman will interpose his strong arm in future against 
" pieces of nonsense/' the drift or end and aim of which no 
fellah can understand. Mr. O'Hanlon's reading, Miss Stead- 
man's, Mr. Sutton's, and Mr. Cohen's recitations deserve 
mention,*and I had almost forgotten ''The Lost Chord;" but 
I Musson't omit to pay a humble tribute to the fair singer, 
as also to the duet in which the same lady and Mrs. McCrea 
figured. — I remain, dear Sir and Ligurians, your professional 
contributor, M. F. J. 



No. 3. Indian Ocean, May 20. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor, 

Sir, — I beg to offer for publication in your most amusing 
and valuable paper, for those who have not been so observant 
as myself, a short article on the Lady Passengers. 
• As you are aware, this steamer is under the command of 
an able navigator, and one of whom we need only say that 
he belongs to the nation whose sons have the universal re- 
putation of gallantry and courtesy to the ladies. So from- 
this little fact you will be able to draw the conclusion why 
there are so many single girls on board, nearly all being on 
the look-out for the main chance (and small blame to them, 
for the shelf is not a pleasant place to end your days on). 
As I look along the deck fore and aft, I perceive there are 
matrons and maids, wives and widows, tall and short, old 
and young, dark and fair, learned and the reverse, stout and 
thin, neat and slovenly, good and bad-tempered ; in fact 
every class is represented. We have flirts who have reduced 
flirtation to a science ; none are too old or too young, too 
ugly or too handsome. We have a widow : those who are 
wise will remember Mr. Weller's advice, Beware ! We have 
young girls going to Australia for the ostensible purpose of 
meeting their future husbands on arrival, and entering that 
state of slavery and bondage — Matrimony. I am bowed 
down with a great, great weight of compassion for their future 
lords and masters, whose eyes see not all things. Some 
appear most anxious to raise false hopes in the hearts of 
innocent young men, who are beguiled by seductive smiles 
and rosy lips. Some (as they say) are going out with the 
laudable object of looking after their brother's or brother-in- 
law's children ; some to teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
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some for their health. Others — ^well, ah ! better stop. But 
I think all the young ones go out with one fixed determination 
— not to return to England without a husband, no matter 
what he is, who he is, or when or where found. So, young 
men of the LiguriUy keep your weather eye open, and take 
advice from one who has seen life in many phases, and has 
your welfare at heart ; remember, in choosing a wife, get one 
if you can who is useful, not merely ornamental ; one that 
can cook your food, not burn it ; one that can sew on your 
buttons and mend your clothes, not one that is continually 
wanting the excitement of a ball, concert, or the latest novel ; 
one that can make herself pleasant, and not lecture you on 
your return home smelling of tobacco ; and, above all, get one 
who will nurse you through sickness and adversity, tend her 
children through all their little ailments, not leaving them to 
a hired nurse, who gives her company too much to a sodger 
or a bobby ; one who will never let her angry passions rise, 
and caress you with a broom-handle or a rolling-pin. 

In conclusion, if I have hit anyone too hard, let her take it 
as it is meant. — ^Advice from an old BACHELOR. 



IMPRESSIONS OF PORT SAID. 

The first view of Port Said is unprepossessing ; the last 
view is equally so, and perhaps the same may be said of all 
views that intervene. C)ne likes the town best at a distance. 
If you particularly desire to entertain a liking for it, I should 
advise you to make the distance as great as possible. I had 
heard much of Oriental towns, and on leaving Naples had 
anticipated a novel sight at Port Said, and I got it. Novelty 
was plentiful and cheap ; albeit all else was dear, beyond 
belief. * 

At an unearthly hour in the morning of May 3rd, I was 
playfully aroused with a wet sponge and bidden to hurry 
above and " see Port Said I ** Just as if it was only " visible 
at Greenwich " for a few seconds ! With that alacrity which 
marks all my movements, and which my grey hairs would 
hardly warrant, I obeyed the behest, thanking my arouser ; 
but directly mine eyes lighted on the scene my thanks grew 
fainter — I fear I even said something derogatory of him, I 
know I did of Port Said. And well I might — to the right, 
on the most hideous, howling, desolate, heaven - forsaken 
desert that man can conceive, stood what audaciously pur- 
ported to be a town. A town, i' faith ! a fungus-like collec- 
tion of lath and plaster, an assemblage of overgrown band- 
boxes, an Oriental cancer on the face of Mother Earth ! On 
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either side of the vessel were boats full of strange objects. 
The popular view was that they were human beings. Credat 
Judaeus ! They certainly appeared to talk some language. 
Alas ! Darwin is dead. Possibly they are the missing link. 
Early in the morning we went ashore. We went (even I, the 
careful bachelor) before breakfast. 

Now, as a friend I advise you not to visit Port Said before 
the morning meal. It is not appetite-inspiring to behold 
such a collection of garbage. It may be asserted that the 
prevailing odour is not that of eau-de-Cologne; it is the 
perfume of the aromatic East, about which there can be no 
two opinions ; and the prevailing fashion seems to forbid 
ablution in any form. f 

We traversed the Arab quarter, and saw the Mosque. The 
beautiful architectural features of this temple are such as one 
usually finds in the barns and hovels of happy England. Its 
main use seems to be to afford standing-room for maniacs. 

Our Editor will object if I say too much, but his wonted 
gallantry will permit me to mention the Mohammedan ladies. 
A veracious friend says the " Rational Dress Association " 
has been among them. I should have imagined so. Through 
a kind of window in their garb of black we behold what 
seems to be a pair of eyes ; so much, and so much only, may 
the infidel dog behold. 

Over the place where a nose is usually situated, there is a 
piece of wood, or (among the bloated aristocracy) brass, a 
Mussulman's invention easy to be explained. The deliberate 
doffing of this vizor, preparatory to receiving Don Juan's 
kisses, would be quite too-too-utterly much even for the 
gravity of a Sheikh. 

O lovely woman ! my susceptible heart melts at the re- 
membrance of your charms ! 

We pursued our way through the straight-cut streets, 
stumbling over boys who lay in the dirt, and generously 
offered their faces and persons generally as a pasture to 
a myriad of flies ; fighting our path through odoriferous 
beggars, from whom we learned a marvellous word " Back- 
sheesh," which, being interpreted, signifieth, " What are you 
going to stand t ** resisting the blandishments of guides, who 
were anxious to show us " eberyting for one sheeling " ; and 
ultimately arrived once more in the European regions. 

Here the early birds in the shape of Greek, French, and 
Italian harpies were up and catching worms in the shape of 
wriggling Ligurians. They waylaid us, pounced on us, drove 
us into their shops, and fleeced us at their mercy. 

O sons and daughters of Britain, how could ye be so done } 
Helmets and necklets, corals made of sealing wax, and Malta 
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lace made anywhere, were seen, examined, bartered for and 
bought — and the purchaser was sold, I cannot but allude 
with admiration to the blandness with which the dealers 
demanded ten shillings and took half-a-crown, which in calm 
serenity they pocketed with the blissful consciousness of 
having still gained two hundred per cent. 

I must not forget the school in the open street, where the 
preceptor's duties apparently consisted of alternately puffing 
a cigar and thumping a distant urchin with a ten-foot wand, 
while the boys* studies comprised scratching themselves and 
fighting each other. Merely adding that the street-boys can 
absorb English slang and English coins with equal rapidity, 
I will cease. 

I cannot say I pant to see Port Said again. I should 
perjure myself if I said it was a Paradise; but I think I may 
in all security assert that it is probably the last refuge of the 
abandoned, the rubbish-heap of the world, a den of thieves ; 
and the very last place on earth which I should regard as a 
suitable habitation for yours truly, 

ULYSSES (G. JONES). 



ACROSTIC. 

My initials show an object we know full well. 
My finals a description of the same will tell. 

1 These at the bottom of your cask often will be, 

2 My second is generally found in the sea. 

3 My third is a forest here, and there you will find 

4 This in one's throat is situate somewhat behind. 

5 My fifth is a spirituous beverage strong ; 

6 My sixth not taken care of will melt before long. 

7 My last is all round us ; so ends my song. 

S. T. D. 



ON GUARD. 

So great your charms, in ratio 

Inverse to your small size. 
That I will keep a sharp look out 

With keen, if goggled, eyes ; 
And lest too venturesome a swain 

My vigilance should cheat, 
ril guard you not with eyes alone, 

But eke with both my feet. 



From London to Melbourne. 



THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
Oh, won't you come and dance with me, said the Spider to 

the Fly, 
We'll have the fastest, merriest dance that ever you could try; 
I'll whirl you round so actively, that you will ne'er be found 
Doing anything one half so slow as reaching to the ground. 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, 

Won't you join the dance ? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, 
Won't you join the dance ? 
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Oh, merrily indeed we'll dance, now do not say me No I 

I'll promise you, indeed I will, if you will only go, 

Your head shall always touch the roof, your feet ne'er touch 

the iloor; 
Just try it once, and then I know you'll grant me many more. 

Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, 

Won't you join the dance ? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, 

Won't you join the dance ? W. W. 
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No. 4. Off S. Australia, May 27. 

Our paper now makes its appearance for the last time, and 
before laying down our editorial functions we would fain say 
a few words concerning the short-lived publication which now 
ceases to exist. 

In the first place we would urge in all sincerity that we 
have never once intentionally done injury to any one's 
feelings. Friends for whom we have the greatest esteem 
have for a moment imagined themselves the target of satire, 
but on consideration they have one and all come to the 
sensible conclusion that no malice poisoned the shaft. Still, 
as there are some constitutions so unsound that the slightest 
scratch will produce a gathering, so here and there we find 
" minds diseased " which allow themselves to fester under the 
most imaginary wrong. To these we can do no more than 
plead the guiltlessness of our intentions. We did not expect 
to please all alike, and it is with gratification that we acknow- 
ledge the approval of so great a proportion of our readers. 
If there exists some disappointment in the quality of the 
article produced, the fault is not ours, but belongs to the 
general body of Ligurians. We confess that we had looked 
for more contributions, and we think it would have reflected 
more credit on our severer critics if they had been led by 
generosity to contribute themselves, instead of by the con- 
sciousness of their superiority to pass strictures on the dis- 
interested efforts of those wh© catered for their amusement. 

The difficulties attending the production of a newspaper 
on shipboard are multifarious, and can only be realized by 
experience ; but it is not our present purpose to detail these 
woes, except so far as to mention that, with no politics, 
foreign news, or stirring incidents to supply a text for our 
articles, there would have been nothing to cause surprise if 
the Ligurian had come to an untimely end. Our own position 
is an unenviable one* No one, as far as we know, has com- 
plained of a lack of energy in our execution of the part 
delegated to us by the Committee, but we have been living a 
life of apprehension ever since we accepted that office. The 
suppressed murmurs, the scathing glances, the implied threats 
of assault and battery on our person, and the non-appreciation 
of our abortive attempts at wit, have combined to spoil our 
appetite, and we find that, "taking one consideration with 
another," an editor's life is not a happy one. 

We have to express our warmest thanks to those ladies 
who have voluntarily undertaken the more mechanical part 
of copyists. Deriving little or no honour from great labour 
so cheerfully given, these ornaments of the gentler sex have 
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both shed a ray of sunshine into our editorial sanctum^ and 
also conferred a benefit on the public by caligraphy, which 
we ourselves could not hope to emulate. 

Our thanks are also due to the kindly efforts of the artist, 
whose humorous pencil has been watched with such ex- 
pectation. 

In conclusion, we cannot more appropriately bring our 
duties to a close than by expressing the hope that all the 
goodwill and friendships contracted on the Liguria may 
survive and flourish, while their opposites are lost in oblivion, 
and that all those who keep copies of the Ligurian may on 
beholding them find their thoughts recur with pleasure to the 
time its issue covers. 

We now take a respectful congi of a refined circle of readers, 
and adopt once more the singular of the personal pronoun. 

The Ligurian is no more. 

" De mortuis nil nisi bonum." 



THE BAY OF BISCAY. 

There are some words which carry with them a vivid idea. 
The above words belong to this class. The idea they convey 
to most Ligurians is that of the consummation of misery. 
Last time I inadvertently mentioned them to a survivor, I 
repented forthwith, for my victim became instantly of a 
greenish-yellow colour, and was for some time wrapt in 
gloom. What is the secret of all this } Let me recall what 
happened in the Bay, so far as one in my condition at that 
time can be said to remember anything. Arising from the 
unruffled sleep of the just on the morning of April 23rd, I 
discovered that my head and the woodwork of my berth were 
mysteriously disposed to frequent collision : my feet also 
showed a strange propensity to execute a pas de guerre all to 
themselves. This I found was owing to the motion of the 
ship and not St. Vitus in myself, and suddenly it flashed 
across my bewildered mind that we were in the Bay. This 
reflection gave rise to the question, "Shall I submit to my 
qualms, or shall my qualms submit to me ?" I decided for 
the latter, and after accomplishing the most astounding gym- 
nastics and meeting with the greatest possible number of 
contusions, managed to clothe myself and ascend to the 
regions of upper day. The first sight that met my gaze was 
not entrancing — it was scarcely cheerful. Three or four 
mournful-looking men, who yesterday were stalwart heroes, 
but to-day wore a look of dejected submission, were engaged 
in gnawing at impenetrable biscuits. They were ghastly 
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enough as it was, standing under the lee of the deckhouse 
and clinging for very life to the handrail; but when they tried 
to smile and wear an air of graceful nonchalance and ease, the 
ghastliness became unutterable, and the curves at the corners 
of their mouths were pitiable to behold. 

One by one others would appear crawling and wriggling 
their way up the companion, but after giving one wild, melan- 
choly, despairing look on the turbid sea and the rolling ship 
their feelings evidently overpowered them, and they withdrew 
more or less hastily, and were seen no more. Suddenly amid 
the roaring of the waves was heard a sound which we recog- 
nized as the breakfast bell. Did it, think ye, bring joy, as is 
its wont? I wot not A perceptible shudder ran through 
the dismal throng, and forthwith with one accord they all 
began to make excuse saying, " They did not like to miss the 
scenery *' — " they liked the balmy fresh air of the lovely Bay " 
— "they hardly ever cared for breakfast," and so forth. A 
few hardy souls ventured to take their seats, but the bill of 
fare must have been highly unsatisfactory, seeing that some 
were no sooner seated than they retired in disgust We saw 
them slowly saunter out of the saloon and ascend the stairs, 
but it was strange how the pace of their receding feet seemed 
to be accelerated as they neared the top. Of those who still 
stayed, some showed signs of an internal struggle, apparently 
with their conscience, for their eyes rolled and their hands 
were clenched : others worked boldly on and loudly patronised 
the weaker vessels. And ever and anon there came along the 
passage and through the open doors the tones of silvery 
voices — for many a fair lady in the cabin was dolefully chant- 
ing a refrain, ending in the word " 5/'^z«/-ard ! " "Steze/Vd!" 
"Stew-ardf" played upon in all its possible modulations. 
Wonderful was the unanimity of those recumbent forms : 
they had but one plaintive cry, but one wish — to die and be 
gathered to their forefathers. The good ship gave its regular 
lurch ; down went one side and up went the other, and amid 
the clashing of glass and crockery came a peal of sobs and 
groans, and a prodigious demand for ubiquitous stewards. 

Then a sound I cannot venture to describe, a strange 
gurgling, continued from cabin to cabin, followed by a chorus 
of "ohs,'' and an occasional exclamation, "Carry me home 
to die." The day wore on, and many of those who had first 
appeared were missing. It was conjectured that they were 
changing their toilet, or otherwise engaged — chiefly other- 
wise. Dinner came and went — back again. In fact, nearly all 
meals came back on that memorable day. 

The yells and cries from the cabins had now sunk into 
feeble moans — and we opined that the majority of the oc- 
cupants were already dead. 
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Meanwhile the hardiest of the male sex had gathered in 
the smoke-room ; and it was with much jealousy and heart- 
burning that I beheld the utter coolness, not to say ostenta- 
tion, with which several desperadoes drew forth a pipe. An 
z.ctMd\pipe! and actually /«^ tobacco in it! and were even so 
abandoned as to light it ! But no more ! 

There was something so irresistibly fascinating about the 
exterior fashion of the pipe that the intending smoker was 
compelled to play with and admire the same. And then 
several of these reckless men suddenly discovered that they 
" were in urgent need of something/' or " wanted to see a 
man/' or " required exercise," or " thought they would take 
a turn on deck." But why they should be so precipitate in 
their departure, and what the subsequent gurgling meant, 
they did not explain, for they never returned. 

Then I fell asleep, and broke my aquiline nose under the 
table, fractured three ribs, and was guilty of inconsiderate 
language — after which I lay unconscious till dawn. And then 
the sight surpasses all description. Could I be supposed to 
recognise in that limp and tottering form the once sturdy 
Robinson ? Or Mrs. R. in that figure resembling a corpse 
suffering from resurrection ? Ah me ! I draw a veil over the 
rest, and leave my fellow-sufferers to narrate it, each in his 
or her own peculiar way. 
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"We are a happy family" — "we are." Such is the im- 
pression on the mind of the writer as he gazes on the portraits 
before us. The Editor has given me a somewhat broad hint 
that I had better cut my remarks short, or else posterity will 
lose the chance of seeing them. So here goes. 

That careworn brow at the top can only belong to one 
person. We saw it come on board at Gravesend smooth as 
the marble of Paros, and now it is seamed like pumice-stone, 
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From London to Melbourne. 



Four weeks of apprehension and four weeks of vain attempts to 
rule in his own editorial chamber, where he has been tyrannised 
over by his fair assistants, have worked this ruin. But there 
have sprung from his shoulders a pair of wings on which he is 




to rise to fame. Certainly if he had to labour for many more 
weeks he would be in a region where wings are always worn, 
though as to their colour I cannot say. 
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Of the figure to the right centre I say nothing — magnum et 
venerabik nomen. 

The gentleman with cap and beard, the "first favourite," 
is well known to all our readers. He is what Solomon calls 
" Black, but comely/* The ladies would doubtless like me 
to say a great deal about him, but, after stirring up jealousy 
in the heart of every amorous swain, he cannot expect it. 
Suffice it to say that he is genial, sportive, always alike, equally 
attentive in all seasons and places, liberal of irresistible smiles 
to languishing ladies and of drinks to thirsty men. May his 
life be a happy one, and his shadow never grow less, and 
when he leaves this regretful world may seraphic forms float 
around him as our artist has represented our earthly angels 
doing. 

Two more official caps cover very different faces. Of the 
younger face — that graced by no beard — I will say that it is 
usually a beaming face. From its place at the head of the 
table it spreads a genial influence around, and though cider 
is only to be obtained by signing the obnoxious card, we can 
get good sparkling Perry for nothing. 

The elder face with its open honest expression is one we 
are all glad to see, especially on concert-nights, when we 
again fight the " Battle of the Channel " ; and we find it a 
particularly glowing face when the run is good or the Kaisar 
is in the rear. Wit comes from him in Sparks, Vivat ! 

The gentleman of ofiScial appearance still remaining is one 
who has earned respect from us all. Measles and fractured 
ribs have given him more than enough to do, but he has 
struggled bravely on and tried his utmost to be in two places 
at once. The voyage has been enough to try the endurance 
of a whole " College of Surgeons." We are grateful to their 
representative here, and wish him a long life. 

The legal gentleman in the wig is easily to be recognized 
as the same who donned his professional garb to grace our 
fancy ball withal. He is the same who carries ponderous 
tomes and pretends to read them. He is one of the indefatigable 
quartette who think whist the staff of life, and ride the theories 
of Cavendish unto death in the retirement of the smoke-room. 
He is a genial lion and in great esteem, besides being ex- 
tremely serviceable in^ the absence of " Scott." We only add 
that he is a member of the resuscitated Committee and great 
on quoits. — D. G. P. 
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No. 2. 

What a crowd of celebrities have we here ! The writer of 
these lines approaches the tremendous task of writing upon 
them with feelings of the deepest humility and consternation. 
He feels how utterly incompetent he is to do anything like 
adequate justice to the persons with whom he has to deal, 
and therefore trusts that his open and unequivocal confession 
will have some weight, as an extenuating circumstance, with 
all concerned. The writer is, however, instinctively prompted 
to declare that, while all challenges to sanguinary encounter 
emanating from the gentlemen will be unceremoniously 
rejected, so neither can he accept any illustrative tribute from 
the ladies of their appreciation, favourable or otherwise, of 
the manner in which he has acquitted himself of his onerous 
task. 

The young lady " Engaged '* is a splendid specimen of her 
fortunate class. It is charming to notice the complete indif- 
ference which this young lady displays to everything and 
everyone about her. There is a peculiar condescending grace 
about her conversation, and also a general well-satisfied 
demeanour which suggests a mind well content with past 
achievements and desirous of well-earned repose. But this 
was not always so, gentle reader, or she would not now be 
numbered among the elect Be sure that she possesses in 
full share the charms which enriches her sex : it is merely 
that now the young lady has no further use for them, at least, 
not for the present. They are, therefore, packed away like 
her luggage, marked, " Not Wanted on the Voyage.'* 

" Disengaged " is a lady of uncertain age, but what is of 
far greater importance, of certain temper. A lady of amiable 
and genial disposition and of exceedingly agreeable manner. 
One cannot affect surprise that such a lady should have 
received so much discriminating attention from the gentle- 
men. Their discernment and sagacity would have been 
abused indeed had it been otherwise. A little bird tells me 
that it is quite possible we shall hear more of this lady's 
achievements later on. If a wedding is looming in the dis- 
tance, I shall be glad of a piece of cake in due course. 

The " gentleman in the smoking cap '* is in many respects 
a man of mark. I am assured of this fact by individuals 
in high authority, so must accept their statement. There is, 
however, at least so I am told, a great disadvantage under 
which he labours, viz., excessive bashfulness. 
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This peculiarity displays itself in various ways. He is very 
averse to engaging in anything calculated by any possible 
chance to gain him notoriety, and the strange manner in 
which he stands aloof from the society of the ladies is the 
subject of general comment. He would in fact prefer to be 
left to himself and blush unseen, and no matter how he 
might be neglected would never think of reminding others 
of his rights, and would sooner perish than raise a question 
of privilege. 

The "gentleman in the skull-cap" is possessed of con- 
siderable talent as a musician, and enjoys a good deal of 
popularity. Whether it is more on this account than owing 
to his genial and obliging disposition I will not venture an 
opinion ; and I will content myself by remarking that much 
praise is due to him for the able assistance he has rendered 
in the organizing of the concerts held under his directorship 
during the voyage. 

Also to 

The "gentleman in the Strand Hat," who has so ably 
assisted him in the vocal department, if I may so call it I pre- 
dict for him a future of some prominence, and hope when 
those times arrive he will not forget he knew the stars of 
lesser magnitude, by which he has been encircled for the last 
few weeks. I hope he may be numbered among the few that 
Fame does not demoralize, and will not even be above taking 
a glass with the writer, should chance throw them together in 
the sunny days referred to. 

** Our Clerical Friend " is my next subject. He is, what he 
should be, a high-minded and conscientious gentleman : strong- 
minded, but not bigoted. Ready to be taught, as well as to 
teach ; which of the two being the more profitable not enter- 
ing into his consideration. He is not ostentatious, and has an 
aversion to notoriety in any shape or form. Has the courage 
of his opinion, but is still tolerant to those with whom he may 
differ. In short, a good all-round man, and bound to make 
a big bid later on for ecclesiastical honours. Is essentially a 
ladies' man, although, latterly, not so much sought after by 
them, for sundry weighty reasons with which his home relations, 
I learn, are not wholly unassociated. 

" The Ancient Mariner " is undoubtedly the genius of the 
ship. Mark with what satisfaction he observes the discom- 
fiture attendant upon the frantic, but ineffectual, efforts we 
make to solve some deep problem, or combat the numerous 
" points '* and " ideas " with which he favours us from time to 
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time. My pen Is powerless to do justice to this intellectual 
Triton among minnows, and I can only express the regret 
here, which I have long felt, that a certain eminent author, 
now deceased, had not in his day possessed the opportunity 
of immortalizing our friend, and in so doing adding, if possible, 
to his already grand and enduring fame. To hear the Ancient 
Mariner discourse upon Navigation and other Sciences is to 
learn much of a very startling character, and the opportunities 
I have enjoyed of conversing with him upon general subjects 
have shown me how very unfit the gentlemen who professed 
to educate me actually were for the duties they undertook. 
In short, I think it nothing less than a national calamity that 
such a man should be lost to the nation, and I feel convinced 
that some day the British Public will awake to a first sense 
of his inestimable worth, and if it should be too late to do 
anything better, they will have the subject of these lines 
modelled in wax, and placed in our great National Pile in 
Baker Street, known as Madame Tussaud's. 

" Our Scotch Friend " is now before me, and a very good 
specimen of his race he is. Only a few days ago we had a 
touching illustration of that obstinacy innate in all good and 
true men of his nationality. I will not express an opinion as 
to whether the ebullition of feeling was or was not worthy 
of a better cause, and will content myself with this passing 
reference to it. I regret that, owing to the imperfect oppor- 
tunities I have had, I am unable to dwell on the many virtues 
which this gentleman doubtless possesses. This misfortune 
I have frequently lamented, but so far as I am aware it 
cannot be ascribed to any fault of mine. I must, however, 
not be selfish, and remember that I cannot expect all the 
good things of this life. This sentiment has afforded me 
considerable consolation under similar afflictions in times 
passed, and it will not desert me in this emergency. I hope 
our friend may reproduce in the '* New World " these leading 
characteristics of his race which have made them famous at 
home, in which case I unhesitatingly predict for him a success- 
ful and prosperous future. 

What is this, Mr. Artist? Oh! thank you. A Hat! 
Pleasing study. What wonderful heads h^s thy race bedecked ! 
What eminent men of genius canst thou not claim con- 
nection with I And who knows what master mind may have 
beamed forth 'neath thy protecting nap } Aye, even thine ! 
But stay ! Methinks I saw thee but a little time since 
encircling with warm affection the cranium of one who cannot 
by any exaggeration claim place among the intellectual giants 
of his time. This possibly was an optical illusion ; if not. 
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then I am painfully and reluctantly compelled to admit the 
correctness and the aptness of an old-fashioned phrase I have 
heard : " The donkey bedecked in a lion's coat is none the less 
the donkey/' But to return to the subject. Hats of almost 
every description have been in abundance on our ship. There 
are some that I cannot remember ever seeing before in any 
part of the world, and if one or two specimens were to be 
sent home to our Museums, the owners would not be great 
losers, and would, moreover, stand a good chance of finding 
their offerings accepted by a grateful country. — C. J. K. 



CHAPTER II. 
YICTOT^IA. 

Victoria — Melbourne — Suburbs of the City — Botanical Gardens — The 
Scots Church — Odours many, but bad — The Yarra — One-side 
Agreement — Railway Journey — Cheap living and high wages — 
Sandhurst — Visit to Garden Gully Gold Mine — Quartz Crushing — 
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The colony of Victoria, discovered by Cook in April, 
1770, before New South Wales was seen, formed part 
of that colony till 1850, under the name of the Port 
Philip district. It occupies the south-eastern portion 
of Australia, separated from New South Wales by the 
Murray River, and from South Australia by the 141st 
meridian. It extends for four hundred and seventy 
miles from east to west, and its area is almost exactly 
the same as that of Great Britain. Its more southerly 
position gives it a much more temperate or European 
climate than that of the other colonies : and its amount 
of water surface is more considerable. 

The important chain of the Australian Alps extends 
parallel with the coast, at a distance of eighty miles 
from it in the east, rising to heights of from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, and is continued westward by the Dividing 
Range to the longitudinal ridge of the Grampians, not far 
from the border of South Australia. Mount Hotham, 
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7,500 feet, believed to be the highest point of Australia, 
rises from a series of lateral ridges north of the 
line of the Australian Alps. 

Victoria is pre-eminently a pastoral colony, and 
nowhere in Australia, or perhaps in the world, is there 
a richer area of abundant and succulent grass, so that 
the larger portion of the country is laid out in sheep 
" runs," sometimes including spaces of upwards of 
100 square miles. The outer and inner sides of the 
Dividing Range differ greatly in the amount of moisture 
they receive, and consequently in their value, and 
towards the South Australian side in the interior, the 
pastures give way to sandy tracts, with scrub bush. 

Agriculture has made great advances, especially 
since the discovery of gold in the colony, which brought 
new necessities, and wheat, oats, and potatoes are now 
grown very extensively, but chiefly on the outer or 
coast slope. Woods prevail most in the coast- land 
slopes of the Australian Alps in the east, called Gipps 
Land, where large groves of tree-ferns also occur in 
the glens of the mountains. 

Till 1 85 1, the pastoral industries had no rival in the 
colony, but immediately on thediscovery of gold, a new 
era began, and the colony rapidly took the first place 
in mineral productiveness. Since that time the yield 
of gold has been valued at 202 millions of pounds 
sterling. It reached a maximum in 1856, and has since 
gradually decreased. Metals other than gold are not 
found in large quantities in Victoria ; nor has it coal, 
like New South Wales. 

The colony has made wonderful rapid strides in the 
increase of its population. While in 1836 it had only 
244 persons, it had a population of 77,000 in 185 1, but 
on account of the rush to the gold mines, began the 
year 1855 with 325,000; in 1881 its population was 
862,000. The Chinese are more numerous in Victoria 
than in the other colonies, and there are about 12,000 ; 
the aboriginal black people are rapidly passing away, 
and in 1881 there were but 780 of them in the colony. 

Melbourne, the capital, on the Yarra-Yarra River, 
not far from its outlet in Port Philip, has risen from a 
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nucleus of huts in 1838, to be the largest and most 
important city of Australia, its population having 
reached 282,947 in 1881. Its streets are straight, 
regular, and wide, paved, and lighted with gas ; the 
town is also plentifully supplied with water. Its public 
institutions are noble buildings : one of the chief is the 
university, opened in 1855; ^ post-office of great 
architectural beauty; parliament houses, and many 
benevolent and commercial institutions. Several lines 
of railway connect it with Geelong, Ballarat, and with 
the frontier of New South Wales. Manufactures are 
now carried on very extensively : woollen-spinning and 
cloth-making, the construction of machinery and agri- 
cultural implements, tanning, sugar-refining, and 
brewing are the chief. 

The value of other minerals, beside gold, raised, 
consisting principally of tin and antimony, is estimated 
at ;^ 763,000. There were 1,247 niiles of railway 
completed at the end of 1881, all of which belonged to 
the Government, and 159 more in course of con- 
struction, the total cost of which, up to the end of 
1 88 1, amounted to ;^ 18,603, 830. Stage-coaches run to 
all parts of the colony, except those for which railway 
communication is available. There were electric tele- 
graphs extending over 3,350 miles, which produced a 
revenue of ;^69,ooo in 1881. 

Wool is the staple production of the colony. In 
1 88 1, the quantity produced amounted to not less than 
46,000,000 lbs. The number of sheep in 1881 was 
10,360,000. Agriculture, formerly neglected, has within 
the last few years much improved, wheat and oats being 
the two cereals chiefly cultivated. In i88i~2, 539,000 
gallons of wine were produced. 

Manufacturing industry has made much progress in 
Victoria. In 1881, the manufactories of all descriptions 
numbered 2,469, — 1,048 of which employed steam 
engines, with an aggregate horse-power of 14,502 ; the 
number of hands employed amounted to 38,141, and 
the capital invested, so far as it is represented by the 
value of lands, buildings, machinery, and plant, to 
;^7,465,328. 
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With the other Australian colonies, Victoria was 
granted a responsible government in 1855, and has 
chosen a somewhat more democratic form than the 
others. The legislative authority is vested in a par- 
liament of two chambers ; the executive rests with 
the governor appointed by the Crown. In respect 
of education the colony holds the first place. 

June 2nd. — Had a look round Melbourne. The 
strides this place has made are marvellous. Half a 
century ago, there was nothing worthy of mention here, 
and now we have palatial residences, and all the hurry 
and bustle of a busy city. The familiar names of 
Brighton, Windsor, Kew, Richmond, greet our ear at 
the railway station, and remind one of home. 

yune y^d. — Fine day. Went for a drive in the 
country by way of Kew, Hawthorne, Richmond, South 
Yarra, and Toorak. The country round about is 
studded with villa residences, the gardens of which are 
very pretty, but the country must be put down as un- 
interesting. The roads in most places have been 
fairly well made in the first instance, but the state of 
efficiency is not kept up as it ought to be. 

June ^th^ Sunday. — Fine day. Went to St. Peter's 
Church in the morning. There was an ordination 
service by the Bishop of Melbourne. As the choristers 
marched up the aisle singing, the organ was fully half 
a bar before the singers ; and as the latter were also 
decidedly flat, the result was not by any means har- 
monious. Had a walk through the Fitzroy and 
Treasury Gardens in the afternoon. The Melbourne 
gardens are well worth visiting. Especially must we 
mention the Botanical Gardens, which are tastefully laid 
out From the rising ground many a fascinating 
glimpse of the neighbouring scenery may be obtained. 
There are in the gardens several splendid coniferous 
trees, and also some fine specimens of the tree fern. 
Another striking feature of the place to a new-comer 
in midwinter, is that they are bright with many an 
English flower blooming to perfection. Here we see 
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varieties of the rose, and there the violet sheds its 
fragrance on the breeze ; and these coupled with the 
sweet singing of an English thrush in a bush hard by, 
are welcome reminders of the green lanes of old 
England. 

In the evening went to the Scots church. Both the 
exterior and interior are exceedingly fine, and it could 
not have been completed under ;^2 5,000. The material 
is Victorian freestone, finished off with white freestone 
dressings. The interior is spacious, and the service 
was an enjoyable one. Not the least of the pleasures 
of the evening was the listening to the excellent singing. 
A peculiarity of Melbourne is the bringing together 
within a stone's throw of nearly all the places of worship. 
Such an arrangement is certainly central, but strange. 

yune ^th. — Went into the city and made some calls. 
Am preparing for the bush. An objectionable feature 
of Melbourne, and one which it is hard to become 
reconciled to, is the open drainage of the city. The 
odours arising therefrom are many and various, it is 
true ; but to a stranger they are as obnoxious as they 
are numerous. Fine day. Busy sorting up things 
and writing letters. 

yune 6th. — Weather continues fine. Had a row up 
the river Yarra. This is the river which John Batman 
ascended on June 2nd, 1835. O" ^^^ ^^^ of ^^^ same 
month, he agreed with the principal men of a tribe of 
aborigines that they should cede " to him and to his 
heirs for ever," an area of 819,000 acres, which would 
include the land on which are now the towns of Mel- 
bourne, CoUingwood, Geelong, Sandridge, and St. 
Kilda ! The Yarra is not a broad river ; it has a dirty 
appearance, is sluggish of current, but deep. The gum 
trees which line the banks prevent one gaining an 
extensive view of the scenery. The naturally pic- 
turesque spot chosen for the Botanical Gardens can 
be reached from the river, if preferred. Art has done 
much to make the whole orderly and gay. The 
clusters of arums growing by the sides of the orna- 
mental waters are worthy of mention. I counted 
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thirty-six flowers in one group — not to mention innu- 
merable buds. In the ornamental beds there were 
masses of ice ivy, mignonette, geranium, chrysan- 
themum, heliotrope, each in full bloom. The highest 
reading in the sun was ioo° F. ; and the lowest, from 
9 a.m. to 9 a.m., 33° F. 

June yth. — Another grand day. Start for Sand- 
hurst. The line is a single one, and the gradients in 
places are steep. Between Melbourne and Sandhurst 
we rise some 750 feet. The carriages are only first 
and second. The former are open the entire length 
of the carriage, comfortably cushioned, and well ven- 
tilated. The second class are very uncomfortable, ill 
kept, ill ventilated, and resemble our third class in the 
early times, before the new and niore comfortable ar- 
rangements came into vogue. 

Travelling will be found to be slow, shaky, and ex- 
pensive. Living in the country districts in summer 
cannot be an expensive matter ; for eggs may be 
bought at sixpence per dozen ; butter, sixpence per 
pound ; fowls, one shilling each ; geese, half-a-crown 
each ; turkeys, three shillings and sixpence each ; and 
rabbits at sixpence each. Wages, on the other hand, 
are high, — a good useful domestic servant finding no 
difficulty in obtaining £2^ and upwards per annum. 
Both in town and country they are very independent, 
leaving at a minute's notice if displeased, unless at the 
time of engagement a special arrangement has been 
come to that a week's notice on either side shall be 
given. If, however, a servant desires to leave at once, 
and a mistress suggests a week's notice, the former 
threatens a summons! 

Arriving at Sandhurst, we put up at the best hotel, 
but are by no means favourably impressed with it. 
Hearing singing in the street, and inquiring the cause, 
I am informed that it proceeds from the volunteer 
corps, who, for. the first time, are attempting to sing 
in unison as they march. The effect is by no means 
good ; however, let us hope practice will make perfect. 

yune %th, — Up early. After purchasing some views 
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of Sandhurst, went to visit Garden Gully gold mine. 
This is stated to be the richest and most productive 
mine in Sandhurst. As we drive towards the workings 
we obtain a capital view of the surrounding country. 
The ground presents an extraordinary appearance, 
being completely honeycombed by shafts, — of the same 
kind as those seen in the coal districts of England. 
In the case of surface findings, the gravel and other 
deposits, which in ordinary cases are found down below, 
appear above in mounds of all sizes and shapes. 

Arriving at the shaft of the mine mentioned we don 
a rough coat, make our way to the cage, and are ready 
for the descent. We learn that the shaft itself is 1 100 
feet deep, but that the sets at work upon the reef are 
at a depth of 650 and 745 feet respectively. The 
main chambers lie north and south, at right angles to 
the shaft, and are about 800 yards in length, some eight 
to ten feet high, and six feet wide. The gold reef is 
of a saddle shape ; at its narrowest part it is about two 
inches wide, gradually widening till a seam of sixty feet 
is reached at its widest. The particles of gold are 
embedded in the dense white quartz, but no trace of 
the precious metal can be observed, however closely 
one may examine the rock. 

After blasting from the reef, the quartz is placed in 
trollies, run to the shaft, and drawn to the surface. 
The process through which it afterwards passes is as 
follows : The ore is run into the crushing-house, where 
boys throw it into crushing boxes. These boxes are 
usually divided into four divisions, containing stampers 
or beaters. These beaters weigh about five hundred- 
weight each, and are driven by steam power at the 
rate of fifty strokes per minute, crushing three tons of 
stone each per day. These beaters work in water, 
and the quartz has to be crushed so fine as to pass 
easily through sheets of perforated iron containing one 
hundred and forty holes to the square inch. The 
crushed quartz and water coming out of these holes 
is of a dirty lead colour. 

The water, which escapes through the holes along 
with the powder, is sufficient to pass the whole slowly 
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over an inclined table, termed the ** ripple table," which 
contains four wells of quicksilver, going right across it. 
The wells themselves are some two inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. These quicksilver baths extract the 
particles of gold from the mass of finely broken quartz 
passing over it ; and there being three baths, various 
distances apart, the gold has three chances of being 
extracted from the moving mass as it passes slowly 
down the inclined plane. Particles of gold do, how- 
ever, escape, and therefore a succession of silvered 
copper plates catch the very fine particles missed in 
passing over the quicksilver baths. 

At the bottom of this ripple table is another table, 
called the "blanket table;" this is twelve feet long, 
and is divided into four widths, to catch pyrites and 
other foreign metals which the quicksilver rejects when 
they are passing over it. These blankets are washed 
into a tub of water once every hour by boys. The 
pyrites saved by this process often yield from one to 
six ounces per ton of gold. A small portion only of 
these auriferous-bearing pyrites is contained in a ton 
of quartz, but this of course depends on the richness of 
the stone. The average, however, may be taken as 
about fourteen pounds to the ton. This ore was for- 
merly lost through the inefficiency of the reducing 
appliances. Now two works are established in the 
Sandhurst district for the purpose of extracting gold 
from pyrites only, which latter they either purchase 
right out, or charge £ i per ton for extracting the gold. 

But let us return to our quicksilver baths. These 
baths, after the crushed ore has passed over them, 
contain an amalgam of quicksilver and gold. This 
dense mass is taken from the tables and passed through 
chamois leather, when the pure quicksilver passes 
away by percolation. The dull leaden-looking residue 
is put in an iron retort, carefully sealed down, and 
placed over a furnace. A pipe from the retort passes 
into water, and the quicksilver inside this retort, 
from the intense heat, becomes a vapour, and in that 
form passes down the pipe or tube, and becoming 
cooled by contact with water, is condensed into its 
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original form of a liquid. The residue remaining in 
the retort after this process is pure gold. This is 
taken to the bank, and an advance is made by the 
same to the Company. 

At the bank the gold is placed in a plumbago 
crucible, melted and refined, borax, or bone dust, as 
the case may be, being mixed in the crucible with the 
molten mass. All the particles of foreign matter are 
by these means thrown together on the surface as 
scum, which can easily be skimmed off. The pure 
gold of twenty-three carat then remains, and this is 
poured into moulds of various sizes. Some bars I 
handled at the Sandhurst banks were eleven inches 
long, three and a half inches wide, two and a half 
inches deep, and were valued at ;^3000 per bar. To 
preserve the bright fresh tint of pure gold, it is cooled 
in an acid bath. The whole process from beginning 
to end is most instructive. It may be interesting to 
state that all or nearly all the excellent machinery used 
at Sandhurst is made in the town. 

At Melbourne there were some fine specimens of 
golden ore on view from a certain mine. At this said 
mine very poor progress was made at first ; but after a 
few weeks of mining, a reef of very rich auriferous ore 
was struck. The overseer became very excited, and 
wired down to the manager, " Send up strong force of 
policemen at once : I've struck the Bank of England." 

The average return of gold from the mining district 
of Sandhurst is 5000 ounces per week all the year 
round. The average value is £^ per ounce. The 
dividends paid per week amount to the sum of 
;^ 1 0,000. Of the mines at work only some fifteen 
to twenty per cent, can be said to be productive, and 
to pay as a speculation. Shares in gold mines can be 
purchased for almost any sum — ^from eight pence to 
eight guineas each. 

At all times of the day can be observed outside the 
Exchange a busy throng of buyers and sellers, some 
with care on their faces, others with that buoyancy of 
spirit indicative of a successful career, but all eager for 
the latest news, eager also to sink their all in what 
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may prove to be an investment which shall make them 
wealthy beyond their wildest dreams, or plung^e them 
into an unutterable abyss of direst woe bv the loss 
of all 

yune ^th. — Start for Deniliquin, on my way to see 
bush life. The run from Echuca is uninteresting. 
We start by train, and pass through miles and miles of 
perfectly level uncleared country. Now and again 
tracts of cleared land are presented to our view ; and 
at such places the grass and clover is nicely growing 
after the extreme heat of the past summer, that which 
fortunately we in England know nothing of, for in 
various parts the thermometer in the sun touched 1 70"* 
to i8o° F. Twenty-nine miles from Echuca I pull out 
my watch to test rate of speed ; at the same moment 
a fine kangaroo started up, which raced the train till 
within a few yards of the thirtieth mile-post. We do 
the mile in exactly two minutes, and so also does the 
kangaroo. 

At sunset, on arrival at Deniliquin, we hurry up to 
the hotel from which the coaches start in various direc- 
tions, but find that the coach which runs to the place 
nearest to the station for which I am bound does not 
start till 11.30 a.m. to-morrow, so look around. The 
hotel reminds one of the engravings to be seen in old 
country inns, representing the old English coaching 
days. 

The open yard faces the main road, the stables and 
offices forming other two sides, and the hotel the fourth 
side. In the yard is a royal mail coach, with its red 
panels, cumbersome leather springs, leather curtains in 
place of windows, and its general appearance showing 
it had passed through many a tempest It is drawn 
out for another run, luggage is piled on, chiefly in the 
shape of mail-bags, and fine brightly shining lamps 
seem to wrestle with the fastly waning twilight for the 
mastery, though the glorious rosy tints are yet plainly 
visible on the distant horizon. A group of youngsters 
stand around the coach, all eyes for the start. 

Presently comes forth a goodly team of five greys — 
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three for leaders, which are quickly harnessed. A 
traveller belonging to the sterner sex, well wrapped up, 
reluctantly crawls inside. "Are you right there?** 
soon comes ringing through the clear atmosphere. 
" Right we are," is the reply, and off they go into the 
darkness. 

After seeing two more coaches start, we go inside. 
Here are long dark passages, with an old-fashioned 
press in many an odd corner, and there we observe 
through the open door the cheery rays of a log fire. 
In the tenantless smoking-room we at last get seated 
before a fire of the same description. The bright 
ruddy glare lights up the room, revealing the engrav- 
ings, '* Meeting of Wellington and Blucher," " Death 
of Nelson," etc. The quaint old room, and the chairs, 
which are of antique English manufacture, make us 
think that we are really in Merrie England. Our 
reverie, however, is rudely broken by the tones of a 
dinner bell, so in we go to the dining-hall. Taking a 
seat, we observe that there is no menu. The bill 
of fare is — almost before we are aware — ^gently whis- 
pered in our ear by a waiter, and the scarcely heard 
words, roast beef, roast mutton, boiled leg of lamb, 
boiled turkey, sound to us, after our wearisome 
journey, as would the rippling murmur of water to a 
thirsty soul in the desert We fall to ; and although 
the selection of dishes is not large, it is thoroughly 
enjoyed, firstly, because eaten with the best sauce, that 
of hunger, and secondly, because everything is served 
up piping hot. 

yune loth. — Deniliquin, we find, is a straggling 
town, but contains 2,900 inhabitants, and boasts of a 
mayor and nine councillors. The town hall is a neat 
building, and we should think it was quite large enough 
for a town boasting 29,000, rather than 2,900. We go 
inside, and find that one or two small rooms are de- 
voted to the public business ; but the chief rooms are 
used for nothing less than a theatre, stage, and green- 
room. 

Our time is up, however, so entering the coach we 

£ 
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rattle down the main street, and are soon in the bush. 
Along the coach routes there is not even an attempt 
at roadmaking. The track is merely made by clearing 
away the trees when practicable for a space varying 
from twenty to thirty yards wide ; but where few and 
far between they are left standing in the middle of the 
track, and you must steer by them in the best way 
you can. 

The surface soil is a light-coloured friable loam, but 
some two or three feet down a dense subsoil of clay is 
reached. The ruts are deep, and in places it takes all 
the pulling of our four good steeds to get us along. 
The jolting is something indescribable. You are 
thrown all ways at once, and for variety your hat and 
head make violent and undesirable acquaintance with 
the roof of the coach. My fellow-passengers wink 
facetiously at my looks of amazement, and observing 
in me a "new chum," as all fresh arrivals to the 
colonies are called, gravely remark that, '* It is good 
for liver complaint." After a ten miles* run we arrive 
at a wooden building, which is divided into four com- 
partments ; there is also stabling for four horses 
attached. From the weather-beaten signboard we 
observe that this is an hotel. 

We are soon ready for a fresh start, and off we go. 
This mode of procedure is the same throughout, and 
is continued till at 7 p.m. we reach the destination at 
which we are to alight, viz., Coree. 

Coree is a village consisting of one homestead built 
of wood, and also a Post Office of the same material. 
In this queer little wooden box Her Majesty s mails 
find, let us hope, a safe deposit, for this is the place 
where the postal business of a district many miles in 
extent is transacted. The journey of forty-eight miles 
has occupied as nearly as possible eight hours. 

My destination being some two miles from here, I 
am met by a man, who asks me to mount a steed 
fastened to some rails. On sidling up to the animal, 
it cautiously looks at me, springs back, breaks the 
bridle, and is off into the darkness. Thus a walk 
becomes necessary to reach the station. This ends at 
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last, but the description of the station and station life 
I leave till another time. 

yune wth, Sunday. — Quiet restful day at home. 
Out for a short walk. Saw a flock of at least five 
hundred white cockatoos. It was quite a dazzling 
sight, as the sun shone during their flight on their 
pure white plumage. 

yune 12th. — A station, as it is termed, in Southern 
Riverina N.S.W. (Riverina Proper being the district 
between the Lower Darling and the Murray rivers ; 
and Southern Riverina that district betweeen the 
rivers Murray and Murrumbidjee), varies from 30,000 
acres to 300,000. The soil over the whole of this 
district is suitable for pasturage, chiefly sheep, but is 
not as a whole adapted for agricultural purposes. 
This is not owing to poorness of the soil, but to the 
extreme dryness of the summer, which fact has no bad 
effect on stock or man, but is injurious to cereal 
produce. 

The fluke, foot rot, Cumberland, and scab are almost 
unknown. The percentage of loss from all causes 
throughout the district named is about four per cent 
per annum. The country is subject to periodical 
droughts, and during these times (which occur about 
once in every ten or twelve years) often half the flocks 
die from starvation. This would bring the loss to an 
average of ten per cent, per annum. The lambing, on 
the other hand, at all times would average seventy-five 
per cent, per annum. Ewes in lamb are placed in small 
paddocks of from one to five thousand acres, where 
the pasturage is best, and are carefully watched during 
lambing, to see that nothing disturbs them. The 
lambing season continues for some eight or nine weeks, 
during the months of April and May, or the autumn. 
After this the ewes and lambs are carefully mustered, 
and placed in suitable yards for marking. The lambs 
are then all hand caught, and experienced men are 
employed for weeks in ear-marking and tailing. After 
this they are allowed to go back into the paddock until 
again mustered for shearing. 
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The average carrying capabilities of the country 
generally is two acres to one sheep all through the 
year. Very few stations have less than 15,000 on 
them, and few have over 1 50,000 sheep. 

The most destructive animal to the flocks is the 
dingo, or native dog, an animal a little larger than our 
English fox, red in colour, sharp-pointed nose, pointed 
ears, and bushy tail ; it is very cunning, but a great 
coward. These dogs are not often met with in settled 
districts ; but if heard of on a run all hands that can 
possibly be spared are mustered for the hunt, the 
fortunate killer of the animal being handsomely 
rewarded. 

The modus operandi of the dingo in a lambing 
paddock — where there are often thousands of young 
lambs from a day to a month old — is as follows. He 
will gather the lambs and ewes in one vast flock — and 
this is especially the case when there is more than one 
of these animals in the paddock. They then amuse 
themselves by biting the lambs, ofttimes relieving one 
another, one watching the flock, whilst the other bites 
the animals wholesale. If undisturbed this process 
will be continued for a day or two, when they remove 
their sphere of operations to another district some 
miles away. 

The busiest time at a station is the shearing time 
(August), when the flocks from every part of the run 
are mustered. The sheep are first taken to the wash- 
pen, and are made to swim through a plunge bath or 
cold water soak ; they are then allowed to go into a 
shed closely packed together for about two hours. 
The object of this is to cause them to sweat ; they are 
then placed in a hot water soak, the temperature of 
which ranges from 108° to 112** F. After being kept 
in this bath for about ten minutes, they are taken out 
and placed under cold water jets. By this means they 
are thoroughly cleansed. They are then turned into 
drying paddocks, and taken to the shearing shed three 
days after the washing. 

On one station visited, the shearing shed is a large 
pine-covered wooden building of vast size, wherein 
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sixty shearers and thirty attendants are for two months 
constandy employed in shearing. The average shear- 
ing in particular districts would be seventy-five sheep 
per man per day ; but in outlying districts, where such 
good class of labour cannot be found through scarcity 
of hands, one hundred sheep per day are sheared, 
but the work is not satisfactory. The rate of wages 
for shearers is ;^i per hundred sheep shorn. The 
shearers as a body engage their own cook on the 
station where they are working, paying him 2s. 6d. 
per week per man. The rations are supplied by the 
owner of the station to the men at a fixed rate, which 
is as follows : flour, 2d. per lb ; meat, 2d. per lb ; 
sugar, 6d. per lb; tea, 2s. 6d. The general cost to 
each shearer for living would be 12 s. per week. The 
wages he would earn would be on an average 13s. 6d. 
per day. At times other than shearing the rate of 
wage would be ;^i per week, all found. 

This month there arrived from England a vessel 
with emigrants, nearly all of whom had been engaged 
before leaving home. There were four domestic 
servants on board who had not made any arrangement 
for places. At the registry office one hundred and 
three applications were made to engage them ! 

At a number of stations the owners do not reside on 
their estates, but entrust the arrangement of affairs to 
managers, whose salaries vary from ;^300 to ;^iooo 
per annum. Even where the proprietors are in 
residence, overseers are employed to carry out their 
instructions. 

Transit of every kind is' dear, is. per ton per mile 
being charged. Teams of oxen (eight or ten) are 
usually employed. ' 

The value of land is about 25s. per acre. In New 
South Wales alone there are some three hundred 
million acres of land. Of this about thirty-five million 
acres have been alienated from the crown by purchase 
and free selection. 

yune i2,th. — Dull day. Out after kangaroo, ac- 
companied by two kangaroo hunters, who gain their 
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livelihood by destroying these animals, lod. being 
given for every scalp. The government have passed 
a law which compels their destruction. After mount- 
ing we trot through wood, broken timber, and open 
plain, seeing many of these animals. Heading one 
in the open, off we go at a frightful pace after it. 
It proves to be a female, with a big joey or young 
one in its pouch. The kangaroo has a habit of 
throwing its young one out of the pouch when hard 
pressed ; and such proves to be the case in this 
instance. The mother escapes, but the youngster is 
captured. 

Coming to a plain edged by timber and swamp, we 
observe a flock of wild turkeys feeding ; but they are 
too wary to allow us to approach within shot. In the 
distance are hundreds of kangaroo of all sizes in 
groups varying from three to twenty. Giving chase, 
we bag five or six of them, after which we turn our 
attention to game of lesser size, duck and wild swan, 
being successful in that direction too. On our way 
back we see emu striding the plain, but it is too late 
to give chase. 

The usual mode of hunting the kangaroo is to run 
them down by hard riding ; when within shooting 
range the horse is reined in, and the bridle thrown 
on the neck. Quickly dismounting, the hunter runs 
forward, kneels, covers the game, and fires. The 
horse stands perfectly quiet till the rider again mounts. 
These two kangaroo hunters tell me that they have 
destroyed eight thousand kangaroos on this run during 
the seven months they have been here ; and from the 
numbers seen I can well believe this. At their huts 
the enormous tale of looo to 1200 scalps \vas to be 
seen. 

yune 14/^. — Rather stiff after the hunt, so take a 
stroll. Saw several of those absurd birds, the native 
companion, dancing and waltzing about. Had a shot 
at some wild duck. 

June i^th. — Out exploring. The land is well 
timbered. The gum tree and box being the chief 
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trees. The soil is rich, and one strange feature of it 
is, that there are no stones to be seen ; the horses 
therefore are all unshod, are rough, have good staying 
powers, and go like the wind. In some places there 
was a profusion of mushrooms. The aboriginal oven 
is occasionally to be met with in the woods. It is 
merely a mound of clay some twenty-five yards in 
circumference, three feet high, and about four or five 
yards across. In the centre of the mound may be 
observed a circular depression, in which the roast was 
placed to be cooked. 

yune i6th, — Let me now say a few words descriptive 
of a squatter s residence. First picture to yourself a 
flat country well timbered, away from the nearest coach 
road, and far from the nearest railway. Following 
the road, or rather deep ruts, you pass through the 
timber, and emerge into an open clearing of consider- 
able extent. You there observe a red brick house, of 
oblong shape, one story in height, the roof of corrugated 
zinc. Entering through the gate, you will find that 
gardens of considerable extent surround the house. 

We are soon inside, tired, bruised, and hungry after 
our tedious coach run. So after a refreshing wash, we 
turn into the dining-room, and seated opposite our host 
we discuss, not the latest political news, but lamb, mint 
sauce, new potatoes, and the freshest and most delicious 
of fine English marrow peas ; whilst our eyes are 
feasted with a reminder of home and home tastes by 
the beautiful bouquets of freshly-cut flowers, which 
enliven the table and fill the room with fragrant odour. 
The flowers we recognize are heliotrope, violet, aster, 
verbena, chrysanthemum, mignonette, petunia, geranium, 
orange blossom, etc., and all this in mid-winter too ! 
Many of our English plants and vegetables grow eight 
months out of the twelve ; especially is this the case 
where irrigation is carried on. 

The house is a substantial one, fitted up with every 
convenience ; and although bachelor's hall is kept, 
times are evidently good. Taking a brief tour of in- 
spection, we enter the kitchen. There we see a first- 
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class range, and all other kitchen requisites complete. 
In the store room countless tins of preserves, biscuits, 
etc. Last, but (to some) not least, we enter the well- 
stored wine cellar. The rooms of the house are large, 
twenty-one feet by twenty-seven feet, and fourteen feet 
high, and completely furnished. Here we have a fine 
billiard room, with excellent table and all accessories, 
the room itself being hung round with sectional maps 
of Riverina, Queensland, etc. 

In the handsome drawing-room we observe, not bare 
boards, but a richly-patterned Kidderminster carpet, 
walnut upholstery, grand piano, marble chimney-piece, 
Dresden vases thereon, pier glass, sofas, easy chairs, 
etc. In a snug little recess there is an excellent library, 
whilst on a writing-table close by one finds the daily 
papers (received twice a week), Chambers' yournaly 
Victorian Review, and Nineteenth Century, And this, 
too, hundreds of miles from any large centre of popula- 
tion, and far away from any railway accommodation. 

June lyth. — Very dull. Went down to the saw 
mills on the estate. Find the carpenter and his wife 
taking it easy, and engaged in the prosaic work of 
peeling mushrooms — fine ones too. The latter relates 
the following: 

"When, in 1852, I first went through the bush, I 
thought as we drove along, * What a plantation we're 
driving through!' but as mile after mile passed by, 
and still the same thing went on, I said to the driver, 
* When shall we be out of this big plantation V The 
driver laughed, and said, ' You can just drive from one 
end of Australia to the other, and still yell be in the 
plantation.' " 

Went out opossum shooting, and was successful. 
The eyes of these animals shine very brightly in the 
dark. 

yune iSth, Sunday, — Fine day. Music and reading. 
Afterwards went for a walk. 

yune igth. — Went into the scrub, and roused up 
some bull-dog ants. These ants are about half-an- 
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inch long, with a black body, sharp-curved, pincer-like 
mandibles, and are also provided with a sting as sharp 
and venomous as that of a bee. 

To give some idea of the ferocity and remarkable 
habits of Australian ants, the following narrative from 
the pen of a lady in Australia is inserted : 

" One day a little boy of mine, about four years old, 
being tired of play, threw himself down on a grassy 
mound to rest. Shortly after I was startled by a sudden 
scream. My instant thought was that some serpent 
had stung him. I flew in horror to the child, but was 
at once reassured on seeing him covered with soldier 
ants, on whose nest he had laid himself down. Num- 
bers of the ants were still clinging to him with their 
forceps, and continued to sting the boy. My maid at 
once assisted me in killing them. At length, about 
twenty were thrown dead on the ground. We then 
carried the boy indoors. In about half-an-hour after- 
wards I returned to the same spot, when I saw a large 
number of ants surrounding the dead ones. I deter- 
mined to watch their proceedings closely. I followed 
four or five that started off from the rest towards a 
hillock a short distance off, in which was an ants' nest. 
This they entered, and in about five minutes they re- 
appeared, followed by others. All fell into rank, 
walking regularly and slowly two by two, until they 
arrived at the spot where lay the dead bodies of the 
soldier ants. In a few minutes two of the ants 
advanced and took up the dead body of one of their 
comrades ; then two others, and so on, until all were 
ready to march. First walked two ants bearing a 
body, then two without a burden ; then two others with 
another dead ant, and so on, until the line was extended 
to about forty pairs, and the procession moved slowly 
onwards, followed by an irregular body of about 200 
ants. Occasionally the two laden ants stopped, and 
laying down the dead ant it was taken up by the two 
walking unburdened behind them, and thus, by occa- 
sionally relieving each other, they arrived at a sandy 
spot near the sea. The body of ants now commenced 
digging with their jaws a number of holes in the ground. 
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into each of which a dead ant was laid, where they 
laboured on until they had filled up the ants graves. 
This did not quite finish the remarkable circumstances 
attending this funeral of the ants. Some six or 
seven of the ants had attempted to run off without 
performing their share of the task of digging; these 
were caught and brought back, when they were at 
once attacked by the body of ants and killed upon the 
spot. A single grave was quickly dug, and they were 
all dropped into it." 

The cotton bush and the salt bush abound over new 
country ; but as the land becomes stocked, these bushes 
disappear. Cattle and sheep devour these shrubs with 
avidity, but horses, strangely enough, will eat neither. 

Two government explorers, in going from Melbourne 
to the Murray river, keeping due north, stated that 
Riverina as a whole was quite unfit for human habita- 
tion, and would support no animal life, the country 
being covered with the poisonous salt-bush herb. 
This Riverina district is now one of the most populous 
parts, and the land as a freehold is worth 25^. to 30J. 
an acre. 

Saw the new mob of some sixty to seventy horses 
run in. They are driven in from the outlying land, 
and placed in the horse paddock — a field of some 320 
acres. Horses on a station are used three months out 
of the twelve, so that a fresh mob (as it is called) is 
run in for service every three months. The animals 
are more or less fresh, and some commence bucking as 
soon as a rider mounts them. This bucking is the 
most strange of sights. The horse puts its head be- 
tween its forelegs, jumps up some four feet in the air, 
coming down with a thud. It will then stand on its 
hind legs, afterwards on its fore, varying this process 
by finally throwing itself on the ground. When it 
sees that all this is of no use, it gives in ; and, let us 
hope, like the favourite ending of the fairy tale, it is 
quiet ever after. 

This evening I had my first view of Wells* comet. 
Time, 6.30 p.m.; direction, N.N.W. The nucleus 
was large, bright, and planetary, with fan-shaped 
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sweeping tail, some twelve or fourteen degrees in 
length, inclining E. 

yune 20th. — Went out to stalk kangaroo, but could 
never get near enough for a shot When driven into 
a corner, they jump the wire fence — some four feet 
high — and leap away among the timber. Chased six, 
but quite out of the running. 

Started with Coree mail to go through to Coonong. 
On the arrival of the coach I find that I am the only 
passenger, so soon tumble in, having as luggage a 
small portmanteau, and a bite noir in the shape of a 
white kangaroo, some wrecks old, packed up in a 
wooden box. The latter being rather gamey, the 
effects were counteracted by having a pocket full of 
orange blossom. A sharpish frost gave to the atmos- 
phere an almost unwelcome crispness, as with Wells' 
comet shining down on us, we plunge into the dark- 
ness, illumined only by the light of our fine lamps. 

The roads are bad, and the coach, though emblazoned 
in the usual manner, indifferent. The journey is 
jerky, varied only by the total cessation of progress 
for some few seconds. I have to struggle with my 
portmanteau and box for possession of the seat, and 
find myself now on the floor, now half through the 
window. Here and there along the route are the fires 
of the travellers (tramps) who are camping out. These 
travellers scour the country throughout. They frequently 
have their horse, and ride without the inconvenience 
of luggage, and carrying no provisions. If at nightfall 
they come to a settler's residence, it is the custom to 
give them shelter and food. 

It happened that two men, on a hot summer's day, 
came to a station, and entering the yard, desired a 
drink of water ; which, taking into consideration the 
fact that the thermometer rises to 1 70° degrees in the 
sun, was not an unnatural request. The request was, 
however, refused, the men being ordered away. The 
travellers thereupon crossed the border into Victoria, 
procured five wild rabbits, went back to the estate 
where they had met with the refusal, and turned them 
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adrift. This may seem an innocent enough " pastime," 
but no more disastrous punishment could have been 
provided, for the way these animals increase, and the 
devastation they work is something incredible. 

Arriving at Urana before daylight, myself and the 
passenger who had travelled outside the coach by the 
side of the driver, are shown into a three-bedded room, 
and we turn in, in the expectancy of an hour or two's 
refreshing sleep. At daylight we are unceremoniously 
awakened by the abrupt entrance of a waiter into our 
room, with the exclamation, ** Now, gents, are you a 
goin* to have any breakfast?" I was up and soon 
out, but my fellow-traveller heeded not the admonition. 
Seeing him soon after enter the breakfast-room, I 
inquired of him how it was, when he facetiously 
observed that the waiter " soon had him up." 

The occupation of that worthy was somewhat 
strange, for he not only felt himself at liberty to 
engage in the general conversation, but kept up a 
running comment of remark on the conversation in 
general. On one of the guests observing to his 
neighbour, "What excellent butter this is, and how 
hard too ! " the remark elicited from the multum in 
parvo was, " I reckon you'd be hard if churned like 
that has been." 

June 2isi. — This was the shortest day. Had a look 
round Coonong. The house is of the style usual in 
bush residences, viz., of one story, large rooms, etc. 
This residence, however, is more expensively furnished 
than usual. In the front of the house there is a 
fountain, and separate beds of verbena, geranium, 
heliotrope, mignonette in full bloom. There is also a 
lawn tennis ground, backed by the feathery foliage of 
the weeping willow and blue gum tree. Behind the 
house there is a magnificent grove of orange and 
lemon trees ; these are laden with fruit in all stages of 
growth, from the small green ones to the rich, ripe 
luscious golden fruit. It will be unnecessary to state 
that I made further acquaintance with the golden 
grove. 
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yune 22nd. — The country round about is mostly 
level, but there are occasional undulations of some 
extent. The gradients are so long and so gradual that 
the difference can scarcely be perceived. By the use 
of an admirable patent scoop long and deep trenches 
are cut out to a depth varying from six to twelve feet, 
the scoopings forming a bank on either side of this 
canal. This trench usually leads to some water centre; 
and at this point may be seen one of Clayton and 
Shuttleworth's engines at work, busily pumping up 
water into this canal. A series of dams prevent the 
water from running away. By a system of side 
trenches, let into the main channel, the whole or any 
desired section of the land can be irrigated at pleasure. 
This system is necessary, because the rainfall during 
many months of the year is nzL 

In the afternoon I went out after wild duck on the 
creek some distance away ; saw hundreds, but there 
was no chance of a shot. Counted fifty-two wild black 
swans, but these birds were more wary than the others. 
Saw a fine mirage. Shot at an ornithorhynchus, but 
unfortunately the gun missed fire on my drawing the 
trigger. This strange animal has the bill and feet of a 
duck, the body and fur of a mole, the internal struc- 
ture of a reptile, and its hearing is so acute that it is 
extremely difficult of approach. 

yufte ly^d. — Went out to hunt for tarantula. These 
large spiders can be found very readily by merely 
stripping the dead bark off the wooden fences. It is 
usual to find two or three large ones and hundreds of 
young in all stages of development. Grandest sunset 
imaginable. I am informed that the bulk of the best 
land in Victoria and New South Wales is purchased, is 
now freehold, and in the latter colony principally in 
the hands of large holders. 

The sale of large quantities of Crown lands in 
Victoria is restricted, as the policy of the Government 
there is to encourage free selection, allowing 320 acres 
to every adult. To become a free selector a person 
has firstly to pay a deposit of 5s. an acre, and after- 
wards IS. per acre annually for fifteen years (without 
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interest), which makes up the balance of purchase- 
money, viz., £\ per acre. He is then a freeholder, 
with the condition that he must reside for three years 
on the land, and spend during those three years £i 
per annum on improvements (fencing, building, etc.). 

In New South Wales the policy is somewhat similar; 
and to encourage the settlement of a population, any 
male or female over sixteen years of age is allowed to 
select 640 acres. The terms are 5 s. deposit, then 
three years free of all payment. After that a payment 
of IS. an acre for twenty-five years. In these terms 
principal and interest, at the rate of five per cent, per 
annum, is included; so that in twenty-five years the 
land becomes freehold. Then the residence is five 
years, and the amount to be spent during those five 
years, los. per acre per annum. 

The Murray, Darling, Murrumbidjee, and Lachlan 
rivers are the main arteries to carry off all the drainage 
of N ew South Wales to the sea ; but between these 
rivers districts of dry unwatered land of vast extent 
occur. Water, however, can be reached by sinking 
wells to a depth of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty feet ; but this is usually slightly brackish. 

The timber growth is destroyed in two ways — by 
ring-barking and sap-ringing. In the first case, the 
bark only of the tree is cut round ; but in the second 
case the cut is made deep into the wood all the way 
round. The result of ring-barking is that the trees 
remain alive from twelve to eighteen months after the 
cutting; but when sap-ringing takes place, they die 
in a month. 

A squatter, whose name we will not mention, asked 
his housekeeper to let him have some fresh eggs for 
breakfast, as the fowls ought by this time to have com- 
menced laying. "Oh," said she, "we can only just 
get enough for our own use ; you shall have them as 
soon as I can spare some.'' 

This, I suppose, results from the non-marriage of 
the settlers ; for some fifty to sixty per cent, of them 
remain in single blessedness. The fault which settlers 
have to find with the land law is indiscriminate free 
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selection. The settler or squatter is a freeholder, and 
also holds large portions of land on lease. The selector 
is a conditional purchaser of land which a squatter 
holds on lease. Queensland and South Australia in 
this respect are different from Victoria and New South 
Wales, for in the former colonies areas are set apart 
specially for selection. 

yune 2^th. — Out for a ride. Had some parrot 
shooting. The number and variegated plumage of 
these birds are beyond belief. 



CHAPTER III. 

Nf;W $OliTH WAUEiS AKD FIJI. 

Splendid Sunset — A long Ride — New South Wales — Sydney and its 
Environs — Lighthouse at the Heads — Botany Bay — The Blue Moun- 
tains — Commodore Goodenough — Swearing — Drinking — Chinese — 
Ignorance of Colony at Home — Voyage to Fiji — Description of the 
Colony — Coral Reef — Fijians — Crabs — Houses — Native Church — 
Copra Industry — Uses of the Cocoanut — Sandal Wood — Biche-de- 
mer — Boiling Springs — Labour — M aiming — Crime — Prisoners — 
Native Drink — Taxation — Lala — Chiefs — Native Dishes — Land Crabs 
— Vegetables — Gratitude — King Cakobau — Wat Canoes — Whales' 
Teeth — Legends — Brother and Sister — Hospital — Washing — Fare- 
well to the King — Fijian climate. 

yune 25M {Sunday). — Coaches only run at intervals 
to Narrandera, so am up at five a.m., and after a good 
breakfast and warm before the fire make a start. The 
sun the evening before had set in a sea of crimson glory 
impossible to describe. From the coach we see it rise 
bathed in the most delicate lemon colour. I must 
say of some of the sunsets seen here that they are 
indescribably beautiful. 

The only fairly comfortable way of riding is to stand 
upright, clutch the sides of the coach, and attempt to 
swing in the same way as the cabin table of a yacht 
would do in a heavy storm, putting one's head out of 
the window, and carefully viewing the track ; the same 
seemed fairly good. A seat might perhaps be kept 
for a time, but these intervals, like angels' visits, 
" were few and far between." On the plains are seen 
flocks of turkey, emu, native companion, etc. 

Arriving at Narrandera, a ticket is taken for Sydney, 
some three hundred and twenty miles further on. 
Travelling all night, we reach our destination at seven 
a.m., after a fatiguing journey of twenty-five hours' 
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duration. Bredalbane is the greatest height we 
attain on our journey, it being 2280 feet above the sea. 

New South Wales includes the eastern country from 
the Pacific coast inland to the 141st meridian, which 
forms its boundary with South Australia, and is sepa- 
rated from Victoria on the south by the River Murray, 
and a line drawn from its source to Cape Howe on 
the south-east coast ; and from Queensland on the 
north by a boundary from Point Danger on the coast 
to the Upper Barwan, and thence along the 29th 
parallel of latitude to the South Australian frontier. 
Of its area, which is about five times that of England 
and Wales, only about half had been occupied by 
settlers in 1871. The dividing range of mountains 
lies at an average distance of about eighty miles from 
the coast, and separates the comparatively narrow but 
well- watered strip of coastland, possessing by far the 
greater amount of cultivation and population, from 
the wide grass-plains of the ** Riverina " district in the 
interior. 

The rivers flowing to the ocean have but a short 
course ; inwards the tributaries of the Murray drain 
five-sixths of the whole colony. The great pastoral 
lands of the colony are in the plains of the interior. 
The great staple produce of the colony is wool, of which 
nearly 124 millions of pounds were exported in 1880. 
The number of sheep alone in 1881 was 35,398,000. 
In that year also no less than 584,000 gallons of wine 
were manufactured. The mountains give the best soil 
and climate for the growth of European cereals and 
fruits (grapes, oranges, bananas, pine apples), while on 
the lowlands of the coast rice and sugar-cane may be 
grown. 

Mineral wealth is most abundant in the mountains, 
and the yield of the gold diggings has been valued 
at many millions of pounds sterling. Copper, silver, 
lead, mercury, iron, and tin are also mined, but coal is 
one of the most valuable of the natural resources ; the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, at the mouth of the 
Hunter River, is the chief source of supply, and its 
workings yield coal to the value of a million pounds 
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sterling annually ; but profitable mines exist in many 
other districts. 

The population of New South Wales amounted in 
1 88 1 to 750,000, and has now become a settled one, 
although it has given inhabitants to the newer colonies. 
The Chinese settlers and nomadic aborigines form but 
a very small proportion among those of European 
origin. 

A responsible government was granted to the colony 
in 1855, and a Legislative Council was then appointed 
by the Governor, the members of which hold their 
appointment for life, a Legislative Assembly, or House 
of Commons, being elected by ballot by qualified 
voters. Under this system property has become 
secure, and education is making great advances. A 
charter of religious freedom was granted in 1836. 

The country was named by Captain Cook from a 
fancied resemblance to the South Wales of England. 
In January, 1788, the colony was founded as a penal 
settlement,, when 1,030 convicts were landed at Botany 
Bay. The infant settlement underwent great priva- 
tions, owing to disease, the hostility of natives, and 
want of provisions, supplies from home being lost by 
shipwreck. Transportation to this colony ceased in 
1840, after which free emigration was promoted, and a 
new era began for the colony, the remaining convicts 
merging into the general mass of society on the 
expiration of their sentences. The discovery of gold 
in 185 1 gave a great impetus to the colony in originat- 
ing a new industry, and removing the last plea for 
the transportation of released prisoners to Eastern 
Australia. 

Sydney, the capital, named after the Colonial Secre- 
tary at the formation of the colony, for a long period 
a mere village of huts, is now an elegant city. It 
occupies the southern shore of Port Jackson, a noble 
basin, two miles wide at the entrance, gradually 
expanding to three, and stretching about fifteen miles 
into the interior. The public buildings and many of 
the houses are of white freestone, producing a light and 
airy appearance. No place can be more thoroughly 
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English. It has two fine cathedrals, an extensive 
university, established in 185 1, under a charter framed 
after that of the London University, with four affil- 
iated colleges ; general post-office, and several other 
splendid public buildings, with six public parks, and 
the largest colonial botanical gardens. The population 
of Sydney numbered in 1881 about 223,500. In 1880 
there were 850 miles of railway open, and 489 more 
in course of construction. There were also 13,188 
miles of telegraphs. Its outward trade is very exten- 
sive, and its overland traffic with the neighbouring 
colonies is also very large. The exports of greatest 
value are wool, gold, coal, tallow, copper, and maize. 

June 25M. — Had a stroll around Sydney. My first 
impressions are pleasing. The streets are fairly broad, 
well kept, and the drainage is underground, so there 
are not many objectionable smells. Situated on the 
southern shores of Port Jackson, the natural advan- 
tages are great. The waters are everywhere deep, 
and vessels of the largest tonnage can lay alongside 
the quays. In the construction of the buildings sand- 
stone is largely used. Passengers, coach horses, etc., 
cross the turbid waters of the Murrumbidjee on rafts. 

June 26th. — Went out by steamer to Watson's Bay, 
one of the numerous bays which lend such an air of 
picturesqueness to the city. When one remembers the 
appearance of the chief harbours of the world from the 
sea, the first question a Sydneyite asks a new-comer 
is not surprising : ** What do you think of our harbour } " 
The officers of H.M.S. WolverinCy knowing that this 
would be the first inquiry addressed to them, entered the 
harbour, signalling, ** We have seen your harbour, and 
are well pleased with it." 

The number of delightfully-situated little bays, all 
in their way perfect, yet each possessed of some pecu- 
liarity especially its own, is one of the most charming 
characteristics of the place. Houses, chiefly in the 
Gothic style, and built of sandstone, are picturesquely 
situated around these bays. The well-kept grassy 
slopes, with their tastefully-arranged gardens, arbours. 
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well-trimmed walks, and flowery wealth, lend to this 
most pleasing scene further beauty and comfort. 

June 2jth. — ^Went over cathedral, and had a stroll 
around some of the bays. 

yune 28M. — ^Visited the lighthouse on the Heads. 
The lighthouse is some thirty-seven feet high. In the 
basement there are ten spare lamps, and four large oil 
cans, each containing one hundred gallons of Chinese 
tea oil. Ascending a spiral stair of twenty-one steps, 
we enter the light chamber. This room contains plate 
glass windows on every side ; but out of the twenty- 
four lights ten only are used, as the light is a forward 
one only. From the railed platform outside we obtain 
a capital birds*-eye view of the fortification cut in the 
solid rock, and listen to the mighty roar of the waves, 
as with foaming crest and angry thud they dash them- 
selves on the cliffs below. Looking towards the city, 
we see bays, boats, islands reflected in the pure sunlit 
waters. We drink in the fresh pure air, bask in the 
bright sunshine, and revel in these scenes of enchant- 
ing beauty. The bays which I have just mentioned, 
however, swarm with sharks, and so dangerous is it to 
bathe in the open waters, that a fine is imposed for the 
transgression of a law which has been passed in the 
interests of public safety. 

yune 2^th. — Took steamer to Manly Beach. This 
beach is much frequented by picnic parties. There are 
two bays on the side facing Sydney, both quiet and 
restful ; but by taking a quarter of a mile walk, we 
come upon the shell-besprinkled shores of a bay facing 
the blue waters of the South Pacific Ocean. 

yune 30M. — Visited Botany Bay, some seven miles 
distant from Sydney. The scenery is more like that 
of one of our English bays in the south of England. 
Of course the historic associations are many. Crossing 
by ferry-boat, we arrive at the spot where Captain 
Cook first landed in 1770. The stream from which 
the boats' crews of the Endeavour filled their water 
casks is still flowing. Near at hand is Point Sunder- 
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land, where the British flag was for the first time 
unfurled in Australia. Examining a white obelisk, 
we find there are two brass plates on it. One bears 
the inscription : — *' Captain Cook landed here, 28th 
April, A.D. 1770. This monument was erected by 
the Hon. Thomas Holt, M.L.C., a.d. 1870. Victoria 
Regina! The Earl of Belmore, Governor." The 
other cites from Captain Cook's journal : — " 28th April, 
A.D. 1770. We discovered a bay, and anchored under 
the south shore, about two miles within the entrance, 
in six fathoms of water, the south point bearing S.E., 
and the north point E. Latitude, 34"* S. Longitude, 
208^ 37 min. W." 

yuly 1st. — Started this morning for Blue Moun- 
tains. After a two hours* run from Sydney we crossed 
a level tract of country, sparsely populated, and began 
our ascent of the heights. The first noteworthy view 
of the country we obtain is that from the viaduct 
across Knapsack Gully. This viaduct is built of mas- 
sive freestone. There are five arches, each having a 
span of fifty feet, and two of twenty feet. The ascent 
on this side is made on a zigzag, and it is strange to 
notice from the carriage window that the train proceeds 
for a short time in one direction, and then in a direc- 
tion exactly opposite, but each time attaining a higher 
elevation. At times we run between high walls of 
solid rock, at others the beetling brows of some scarp, 
which has borne the brunt of a thousand tempests, 
frown down on us, or a beautiful panorama opens out 
before us, and we see the plains a thousand feet below, 
bathed in the bright sunlight. The greatest height is 
attained, according to our time table, at Clarence 
Siding, which is 3,658 feet above the sea. The descent 
on the other side is rapidly made, and at one portion of 
our route three sections of the line, one above the 
other, are plainly visible. 

yuly 2nd. — ^Went to Congregational Chapel in the 
morning, and Cathedral Church in the evening. At 
both places the simple Evangelical truth was preached. 
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ytdy 2^rd. — Visited the Botanic Gardens. These 
gardens are easy of access, nigh to the seashore, and 
most pleasantly situated. The tree-ferns, palms, tro- 
pical and semi-tropical shrubs seem to flourish in this 
well-kept spot. 

yuly A^h. — Took ferry to North Shore, ascended 
hill, and had a fine view of Sydney, harbours, shipping, 
etc. The sun always seems to shine here, and it is a 
subject of general remark when a wet day does occur, 
not, as in our country, when it does not. Visited 
cemetery of St. Thomas, situated in a pleasant spot 
on the hill. The cemetery is surrounded by wooden 
palings, outside of which is the finely timbered country. 
Here we see one of the most interesting of monu- 
ments, that of Commodore Goodenough. 

Miss Gordon Gumming says It— ** Commodore Good- 
enough (commanding the Australian station), after 
cruising about various Fijian isles, went on a visit to 
Santa Cruz (New Hebrides group). The islanders ot 
the group have always been difficult to deal with, not 
understanding good white men, and ready to avenge 
on them the kidnapping practised by the scum who 
haunt these seas engaged in the labour traffic. So on 
this occasion the Commodore, as usual, landed unarmed, 
and went among the natives in friendly conversation, 
as he had done on a previous visit. Something unusual 
in their manner struck him, and he proposed a retreat 
to the boat, when suddenly, without a moment's notice, 
one of them deliberately shot him with an arrow, which 
pierced his side. He was able to walk to the boat, but 
a second arrow struck him in the head, and four of his 
young sailors were wounded. Even then, with what 
seemed mistaken kindness, he would not allow any 
bloodshed in revenge, but made his men fire blank 
cartridge to frighten away the people, and then set fire 
to their wretched huts as a sufficient punishment. At 
first none of the wounds were considered dangerous, 
but, as almost always happens in that climate, after a 
few days lockjaw set in, which means certain death in 
torture. The Commodore lingered eight days. When 
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he found he could not recover, he called each of his 
officers in turn, kissed them, and said good-bye. Then 
he made them carry him on to the quarter-deck, where 
he said good-bye to all his men, and prayed for them. 
Then came the bitter end. One young sailor died 
just before him ; another next day. All this time 
H.M.S. Pearl was sailing southward, to get cooler 
climate for the sufferers ; and so it came to pass that 
within two days' sail of Sydney his spirit passed away. 
On Monday the Pearl, with her ensign half mast and 
yard arms tipped on end (set all awry), in token of her 
burden of sorrow, re-entered the harbour, and the 
terrible news spread like wildfire." On the grave we 
find the English violet, heliotrope, tea rose, and mig- 
nonette sweetly blooming. The monument bears the 
following inscription : — 

** Santa Cruz. 

Here sleeps JAMES GRAHAM GOODENOUGH, 

Royal Navy, C.B., C.M.G., 

Captain and Commander Second Class, 
Commanding the Australian Station, 

Born 3RD Dec, 1830, at Guildford, Surrey, 

Died 20th August, 1875, at sea, 

On H.M.S. Pearl, 

From arrow wounds received on 12th August of the 
same year, at Carlisle Bay, in the 

Island of Santa Cruz, 

Which he was visiting for the purpose of establishing 
friendly relations with the natives, who, not knowing 
what they did, killed their truest friend. He sailed 
away to die, refusing to allow a single life to be taken 
in retaliation. In his last days God was abundantly 
glorified, having revealed Himself to His servant in 
great love. His death was a triumphant victory. 
On either side of him rests a seaman who died in the 
same manner. Erected by his wife and the Officers 

and Crew of H.M.S. Pearir 
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July ^th. — Went over the Museum. Many good 
specimens of birds, animals, and reptiles, well stuffed 
and well arranged. Afterwards visited the Australian 
Steam Navigation Company's vessel Gunga, After 
the accommodation of the Orient Line, we fail to form 
a favourable opinion of the vessel. The fare from 
Sydney to Levuka is ;^I5, a very high charge. 

The habits which we find most fault with among 
our colonial friends are two, viz., swearing and drinking. 
Of the former we may say that it seems to be a habit 
inculcated in early youth, a time when the character of 
a young man is most easily moulded. Whether it is 
an outgrowth of the early days, when few proper 
teachers or nurses could be obtained, and those few 
not the best, we cannot say ; but assuredly the habit, 
like some parasitical growth on healthy life, has a deep 
hold on not a few people. It is a foolish and senseless 
habit — in all charity we say it — and the sooner it is 
got rid of the better for everyone. As to the second 
bad custom, viz., drinking, it exists to quite as great 
an extent as in the old country. Among the working 
men it is fostered by the modes of payment. In the 
country the lump sum is paid at one time by cheque, 
and when a man draws £^o, or £?>o, or ^loo, he 
thinks he must go off ** on the spree," and is not con- 
tented till the whole is spent, and that frequently in 
drink. I saw one instance of the evil effects of this. 
A man not only treated every one with drinks all 
round, but was not satisfied till he got so dreadfully 
intoxicated that he fell face foremost right into the 
huge log fire burning on the hearth of the hotel where 
he was. The man would assuredly lose his sight, and 
the smell of burnt flesh was simply sickening — faugh ! 

In Sydney, Chinese labourers are frequently to be 
met with, and these people have their own Chinese 
quarter in the city. They are quiet, inoffensive men. 
I have been over a cabinet manufactory, where all 
were Chinese from master to errand boy, and found 
their work good and cheap. To repress Chinese 
immigration, the government only permits vessels to 
carry one Chinaman for every loo tons of the ship's 
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burden ; thus, a vessel of 3000 tons can only carry 
thirty Chinamen. A poll tax of ;^io per head is also 
levied on every Chinaman landing. 

The colonist finds fault with the English for not 
being sufficiently acquainted with the colony. At one 
of the hotels, a gentleman told me that friends of his, 
well educated, and in a respectable position, offered to 
give him revolvers, that he might be prepared to 
defend himself from the roughs ; another friend said, 
" Here, Jack, will you give this letter to so-and-so ? he 
lives out Geelong way. You might walk over to him 
some Sunday morning before breakfast." As this 
would have entailed a walk of over 600 miles, the 
commission was declined. 

yuly 6th. — Fine day. Do our packing, and go on 
board S.S. Gunga. Her registered tonnage is 798 ; 
h.-p. 180. She is commanded by Captain Saunders. 

Temp. 68*> F. 

yuly yth. — Some slight swell on. This is decidedly 
uncomfortable. We soon pass the rocky Lord Howe 
island. It is inhabited by some forty people. The 
island is hilly throughout, its greatest elevation being 
Mount Gower, 3000 feet high. From its delightful 
salubrity it is called the Madeira of the Pacific. Vege- 
tation is profuse, and nearly all the onions supplied to 
the Australian market are grown here. Facing the 
island, but some fourteen miles away, we see a fine 
bold rock of pyramidal form, rising some 1800 feet 
sheer out of the water. This is called Ball's Pyramids 

Temp. 67** F. 

yuly (jthy Sunday. — Quiet day. Bright and clear. 
No service was held on board. Temp. tZ"" ¥. 

yuly loth. — Air seems warmer, and more balmy ^ 

Temp. 70° F. 

yuly nth. — Heavy ish roll on. Weather warm and 
sultry. Temp. 74** F. 

yuly 12th. — At 8 a.m. we sight Buke Levu, a 
mountain some 2600 feet high, situate on western 
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extremity of Kandavu Island. Passing this island we 
steer direct for the capital of Viti Levu. 

The Fiji or Viti Islands, a group lying 1400 miles 
north of the nearest island of New Zealand, and 2100 
miles north-east of Sydney in New South Wales, were 
annexed to the British empire in 1874. The group 
comprises over 300 islands and islets, but the most 
important are the two large islands called Naviti or 
Viti Levu, and Vanua Levu. Naviti Levu has an 
area of 4470 square miles, Vanua Levu 2660 square 
miles ; the whole group having about 8050 square 
miles together, or a somewhat greater extent than the 
Welsh counties of England. 

Both of the larger islands rise steeply from the sea 
to high plateaus, the mountains of Viti reaching to 
between 4000 and 5000 feet, those of Vanua to upwards 
of 2000 feet. The islands are girt about by coral reefs, 
and an almost continuous barrier curves round the 
chief islands on the west. The islands lie within the 
influence of the south-easterly trade winds, and a pre- 
cisely similar phenomenon to that observed in the 
Sandwich Islands is remarkable here. The windward 
side, having a constant supply of moisture, is covered 
with forests of huge trees, palms, and ferns, while the 
leeward or shadow side, with drier air, presents grass 
land only, dotted here and there with the pandanus or 
screw pine, and acacias. 

The mountains are volcanic, but inactive, and hot 
springs occur in several districts, earthquakes being 
also occasionally felt. From October to April during 
the hottest season a considerable rainfall is observed ; 
from May to September is the dry season, with occa- 
sional showers. The islands are within the hurricane 
belt of the South Pacific. 

The natives are allied in race to the Western Papuan, 
a negroid race, but have become mixed to some extent 
with the Polynesians of the neighbouring groups. 
Their whole number in 1880 was 100,000, the white 
people settled in the islands at that date numbering 
2 1 10, from Australia and New Zealand, North America, 
and Europe. In 1875 the outbreak of an epidemic of 
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measles among the natives made great havoc, deci- 
mating some of the tribes, and greatly reducing the 
whole native population. 

The islands were discovered by the Dutch navigator, 
Tasman, in 1646, but were not explored till the ex- 
pedition from the United States, under Wilkes, visited 
them in 1830-42. Afterwards a more complete ex- 
amination of them was made by Denham, in 1857. 
The devoted Wesleyan missionaries first settled in the 
islands in 1835, and their efforts have gradually re- 
claimed the islanders from the most barbarous canni- 
balism. Temp. 78° F. 

yuly 13M. — At dusk last night we came nigh to 
Suva, after a sail of 190 hours from Sydney. The 
captain, however, would not enter at dark, not desiring 
to face the reef, so turned seaward again. At 7 a.m. 
we are up, and have our first view of Suva. Our 
passage of the reef is made in safety. 

These reefs are one of the most interesting features 
of the South Pacific Ocean. Round all of the islands, 
about a mile from shore, extends a reef of purest coral. 
These reefs are usually circular in form, with one or 
more entrances, allowing the passage of ships of the 
largest tonnage. Sometimes, however, the reefs pursue 
a very erratic course. In the bright, clear sunshine 
the reef and its surrounding waters glow brilliantly 
with colours of the most delightful hue. But in dull 
weather the reefs appear of a dirty mud colour, and 
are most disappointing. It is only when the coral 
insect has been destroyed that it assumes the peerless 
white appearance so familiar to people at home. On 
either side of this reef you may have water of great 
depth. Inside all is calm and quiet, whilst outside the 
mighty swell of the ocean is breaking with resistless 
fury on the reef. 

Landing, we have our first view of the Fijians. 
They are a fine body of men, medium in height, 
muscular, broad-chested, and with an erect carriage. 
The face is sometimes daubed with black, and as a set 
off to this blackness the nose is made brilliant by a 
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choice application of red ochre. For variety's sake 
the face is at other times painted blue, and the nose 
black. Tattooing is sometimes to be seen, but this is 
not nearly so much indulged in as by the Maories of 
New Zealand. The arm is not unfrequently adorned 
with a circular ornament, cut from one of the numerous 
sea shells which can be gathered from the reef, cowries 
being mostly used. The only garment worn is the 
sulu, a bright-coloured girdle, sometimes of calico, 
tappa, or reed, as fancy prompts. The colour of the 
body is light chocolate, and it is kept smooth and 
glossy by frequent application of cocoa-nut oil. The 
hair stands out some four or five inches from the scalp ; 
it is close, and of a dark brown colour near thie base, 
but of a light semi-golden hue at the extremities. 
This is owing to the hair being, for sanitary reasons, 
treated with an occasional pomatum of lime. Natives 
may not unfrequently be seen with hair quite white, 
during the two or three days that this " lime wash " is 
being applied. 

The wealth of foliage and flowers on the islands is 
entrancing. The natives not unnaturally love their 
flowers, and deck their bodies with wreaths of them, 
or effectively place a single bloom among their hair. 
Lizards abound in thousands, and may be seen darting 
in and out among stones, trees, and wood. Butterflies 
of bright hue and large size flit about among the in- 
numerable and varied creepers and ferns. I saw a 
large one, with dark purplish wings, and two spots of 
royal blue on the lower wings, chasing a bird smaller than 
itself up and down for at least three minutes, when the 
little fellow made for the shelter of a neighbouring shrub. 

On the shore there are legions of hermit crabs, and 
in the sand immense numbers of a crab with one small 
claw, and the other of a quite disproportionate size. 
The big claw is of purest orange, and in places near 
Suva the shore may be seen perfectly orange coloured 
from the number of claws thrust out of the holes in 
which these animals live. Make a movement, and not 
a vestige of colour is visible, remain motionless for a 
little while, and gradually the dull, dark sand is changed. 
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and a mass of orange colour appears. Among the reefs 
may be seen, on looking into the crystal depths of the 
sea, fishes of blue, green, red, orange, or sparkling 
like diamonds. Temp. 79° F. 

yuly 14M. — Arrived at Levuka. Our impressions 
of this picturesquely situated little town are most 
favourable. Shining brightly in the early morning 
sun it looks most pleasing, with its houses facing the 
sea, and dotting the lower portions of the hills, which 
rise almost abrupdy from the sea to a height of 2000 
feet, and give an air of protection to the buildings. 
These, though neither numerous nor large, are far 
preferable to those of Suva, and nestle peacefully near 
the sea. Being a crown colony of a severe type, 
(which means it is under autocratic rule) the capital, 
contrary to the expressed wish of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Levuka, has been, after being long 
situate there, removed to Suva. At this latter place 
a certain firm offered to give two blocks of land out of 
every three, if the government would plant the capital 
there. It is but fair, however, to state that the govern- 
ment distinctly intimated that Levuka was not to be 
the capital, though a long time was taken before this 
intimation was carried out. 

The last quarter sessions were held at the Levuka 
Mechanics' Institute. The room where the cases were 
heard was the theatre. The judge gravely sat on the 
stage, whilst behind him were slips of landscape, painted 
trees, roses, etc., although the sentences were not by 
any means rosy. 

The houses in Fiji are all very much alike, merely 
a framework of rough timber, the sides being filled in 
with reeds and withered leaves, while a heavy over- 
hanging thatch roof affords a good protection either 
from tropical sun or tropical rain. 

The size of the house is regulated by the length of 
the ridge-pole which supports the roof. The greatest 
chief cannot build a house longer than a tall tree, and 
his poorest vassal has a cottage on the exact model of 
the chief's house. All alike consist of one neatly 
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matted room with a portion raised at one end, on which 
are laid finer mats, for the use of guests or persons of 
distinction. The houses are raised on a foundation of 
rough stones, to secure them from damp, and a thick 
coating of dried grass is laid beneath the mats, which 
consequently are soft and restful. 

A wooden bowl generally stands near one of the 
many doors, so that all who enter may wash their feet, 
to avoid sullying the mats. As a matter of course we 
always took off our boots on entering a house, as care- 
fully as we should do in Japan, where the people are 
even more particular about their mats. 

In every village there is invariably one large house 
called the burd, in which all the young men sleep, for 
it would shock all notions of propriety that they should 
occupy the same house as the women, even their 
nearest relatives. In fact, brothers and sisters, and 
other near kinsfolk, are scarcely allowed to speak to 
one another. Temp. 80° F. 

yuly i$th. — Went to the native church. Was the 
only white present. There were no seats, but the floor 
was covered with native mats, on which the congrega- 
tion sat cross-legged. They came in troops, decked in 
bright finery of native and foreign manufacture. The 
service consisted of prayers, hymns, reading of the 
Word, and an extempore sermon. The people were 
most devout in their worship, and seemed to fully 
appreciate the service. They were summoned to church 
by the beating of the lali, or native wooden drum. 
The men sat on one side and the women on the other. 

Temp. 79^ F. 

yuly 2^th. — Among the former chief industries of 
Fiji, that of cotton must be mentioned. It was first 
introduced into the group about 1868; but after the 
lapse of seven or eight years, this industry entirely 
collapsed, owing to the fall in price of the raw material. 
It was once largely grown, but now few traces of it 
remain. As soon as the cotton industry fell off, that 
of the copra came in. This copra industry has become 
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the staple trade here, although sugar production 
threatens to make it second best. 

Cocoa nuts abound everywhere, and the settlers give 
their attention to the planting of the trees in groves 
many acres in extent. An open space is made, varying 
from 200 to 400 acres. The nut in the shell is placed 
in the ground, each nut being thirty feet apart ; it is 
slightly covered with earth, and in a few weeks the 
nut begins to sprout. Its growth is, however, slow ; 
in seven years the stock is five or seven feet above the 
ground, and bears a few nuts, but to attain the majestic 
height sometimes seen, of eighty to one hundred feet, 
from eighty to a hundred years are required. At 
twelve years the tree begins to yield a fair crop of nuts, 
the average being fifty nuts per year in favourable 
situations. When in full bearing the yield per acre 
would be 6000 per annum. The culture of the nut is 
easy, and after they have been placed in the ground, 
so long as the undergrowth, creepers, etc., are kept 
down, all goes on well, the trees requiring no further 
attention. After five or six years, cattle can be turned 
into the plantation with advantage, to keep down the 
vegetation, which in these moist lands flourishes with 
amazing vitality. 

The copra is made as follows : — The nuts which 
fall off the trees are collected bi-weekly, and are then 
split open with an axe (not unhusked). The kernel is 
cut out with a knife, and placed on a raised platform to 
dry in the sun. This platform, however, is capable of 
being run under shelter should wet weather prevail. 
After an exposure of from three to four days the copra 
IS cured. It is packed up in bags, and is then ready 
for export. The price per ton is about £^, less freight 
to Levuka, the centre of trade. The working expenses 
for the production of copra, collecting, drying, etc., 
amounts to about £2 per ton. 

Cocoa nuts, husked and packed in bags, fetch £2 
per thousand. The leaves of this graceful tree are 
used for a variety of purposes, such as basket-making, 
thatching houses, etc. A most intoxicating drink is 
drawn from it. The process is as follows : — The thick 
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covering encasing the cocoa nut bud is bound round 
with a cord to prevent it bursting into bloom ; the top 
is sliced off, and the juices of the bud allowed to 
trickle into a vessel placed to receive it : it is collected 
every morning, a fresh cut being made daily till the 
juice is all exhausted. When freshly drawn it is a 
most refreshing drink, but when allowed to ferment, it 
becomes a powerful intoxicant. If the juice be boiled 
down, molasses and sugar can be produced. 

The cocoa nut husk is soaked in a pit containing 
water for the space of three or four days. It is then* 
taken out and split into thicknesses suitable for passing 
through the fibre machine, which quickly separates the 
fibre from the useless refuse. This fibre is packed in 
bales for export. 

From the green nut a most refreshing draught of 
clear cold transparent water can be procured — as much 
as a pint from a single nut. The condition of the 
kernel at this stage is soft and oilless. 

The soil of the Fijian group generally is suitable for 
the growth of many kinds of spices, etc. ; indeed, 
nutmeg, turmeric, ginger, sarsaparilla, arrowroot (tacca), 
in various parts grow wild. Were these properly 
cultivated, they would greatly' add to the prosperity 
of the country. 

The sandal-wood industry is, through ruthless cutting 
and non-planting in the early days of white settlement, 
almost extinct. Attempts are being made to preserve 
the tree from extinction by planting numbers of small 
trees in favourable situations. The Government also 
impose an export duty of ;^ioo per ton, to prevent 
the wood leaving the country. 

The biche-de-mer fishery, once so prolific and so 
largely exported, has been nearly exhausted ; there- 
fore the Government have prohibited the fishery for a 
certain number of years, to allow this prickly-looking 
sea slug to recover from over-fishing. 

On the island of Vanua Levu, on the estate of Captain 
Barrack, are nakama or boiling springs. All along 
the beach at low water steam vapour rises in clouds. 
A short distance from the shore are two round mush- 
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room-shaped rocks, and from a basin-shaped depression 
alongside these boiling waters unceasingly issue. At 
high tide this basin- is completely covered. At half- 
tide fish occasionally leap into it, and are most effec- 
tually cooked in more senses than one. 

A short distance inland there is another circular 
depression about twenty yards in diameter ; no vegeta- 
tion grows within this, owing to the heat of the ground. 
It is so hot that the hand can only be momentarily 
placed on the surface, and should an opening be made 
in any part, steam will immediately issue from it with a 
hissing noise. In this basin are several small boiling 
springs; the two largest are about three feet in 
diameter, and from these the water rises to the height 
of about a foot, with great noise and power. In these 
boiling cauldrons the natives cook their food, from a 
yam to a pig. In former times human bodies were 
cooked in them. They were then very much larger 
than tliey are now, and the reason given for this change 
is that a certain neighbouring chief, in conflict with the 
one who at that time was possessor of the spring and 
adjoining territory, was successful in overcoming him. 
As a punishment he filled up the hot spring, his men 
working unceasingly till this was accomplished. The 
force and pressure of water, however, soon made 
various fresh openings, and these are the springs 
which now exist. 

A sceptical visitor, on viewing the springs, was not 
to be convinced of their nature without placing his 
finger in the largest pool. He asked, *' Is it hot?" 
after which he foolishly placed his finger in the 
boiling pool, withdrawing the same more quickly than 
he put it in. 

A native woman who was witness of this, naively 
inquired, " Does he want to cook his finger } " 

I have seen natives who have by accident been 
scalded by the water, and they report that the suffering 
is more intense than that of ordinary boiling water. 

The springs are intermittent, bubbling up some- 
times for half an hour, and then ceasing for an hour. 
In 1878 they threw up from some cause a column of 

G 
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water forty feet in height ; but this only continued for a 
few hours, and then subsided. 

The boiling waters, after issuing from the springs, 
unite with a stream of cold water flowing hard by : 
this, of course, greatly lowers the temperature ; but on 
this stream reaching the sea, after a two hundred 
yards' run, the water is even then hot, and is much 
resorted to for bathing. I bathed here, and found the 
waters most enjoyably warm, and the bath invigorating 
and refreshing. Vegetable food cooked in these 
springs is most excellent, the taste being greatly 
improved. Indeed, it is preferable to that cooked in 
the ordinary way. The taste of the water when cold 
is somewhat like that of a weak solution of Epsom 
salts, but it has no perceptible smell. 

Savu Savu is most pleasantly situated at the head of 
a large bay. Two or three islands stud the water, and 
the hills are hereabouts by no means high. There is 
also an abundance of good fresh water. Indeed, this 
large bay, some fifteen miles in circumference, has six 
considerable rivers flowing into it The island is 
drained by the Dreketi, which runs almost through its 
centre. The chief river, however, is the Anawai. 
The Labasi is also worthy of mention. This, to an 
outsider, seems to be the place for the seat of govern- 
ment. Though it has not been chosen, doubtless, from 
its central position and many other advantages, this 
bright little spot will have a prosperous future. 

Labour is obtained from the outlying groups of 
islands, such as the New Hebrides, Solomon, and 
Friendly Isles. The native Fijian cannot be depended 
on to engage himself for any lengthened period, and 
will not do any other work than that for which he con- 
tracted. The settlers, when obtaining labour from the 
groups mentioned, engage the men for a period of 
three to five years, pay the passage money to and 
from the island, find the men in food, clothing, and 
medicine, and at the end of three years service, pay 
each man the sum of £^ sterling, which the receiver 
usually spends in trade, i.e.y blankets, firearms, boxes, 
etc. The reason the natives leave their own groups, 
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and hire themselves out to Fiji and other parts, is the 
desire to procure the things mentioned, and also the 
necessity, in some cases, from having been engaged in 
tribal quarrels, that they should escape for a time. 
Away from their own islands they are quiet, inoffen- 
sive, good workers ; but at home are treacherous and 
unreliable, as the murder of such men as Bishop 
Patteson, Commodore Goodenough, Lieutenant Bower, 
and a multitude of others less known — every year 
adding to the list — fairly shows. 

On taking the labourers back t6 their homes, it is no 
infrequent occurrence for them to "try" their newly 
obtained weapons by loading and firing on the boats' 
crew which landed them, as they are pulling away ; 
but, being " 'prentice hands," their fire is more fre- 
quently than not ineffectual. 

Labour vessels are still engaged in the trade, but 
under complete Government supervision. Every 
vessel carries a Government agent. The duties of 
the agent are to see that the men are not kidnapped, 
but engage of their own free will, and with the consent 
of their chief, are well fed whilst on board, and, indeed, 
properly taken care of generally. The business of 
these labour vessels is not free from danger, for they 
are liable to be attacked by the natives at any moment. 
The crews are not allowed to use their firearms except 
in case of direct attack, and must then only defend 
themselves. Should some of the crew be murdered, 
no retaliation is allowed, but a report must be handed 
in at headquarters ; the officials, however, are not over 
quick in taking action. A case of kidnapping natives 
occurred in 1882, and the captain and officers were, in 
July of that same year, sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 

No doubt in past times the many horrible murders 
\\rhich took place occurred through the abuses of this 
abominable system. One of the sea sharks of these 
climes would sail away to distant isles, entice natives 
on board under pretence of barter, and after getting 
them below, sail away with them. This, however, was 
the exception, not the rule. The honest, sturdy trader 
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coming after, with every intention of acting straight- 
forwardly with the islanders, ofttimes fell a victim to 
the irate natives, who were desirous of revenging 
their kidnapped brethren. 

The white man now, desiring to engage labourers, 
has to apply to the immigration department, where the 
applications are taken in rotation. He pays an allot- 
ment fee of ;^i6 per man down, and an engagement 
fee of IS. per man. The labourer (or kanaka, as he 
is called), gets a yearly salary of ;^3, payable at the 
end of his term of service ; but the employer has to 
pay half the sum yearly to the Governmental Immi- 
gration, Department, which sees him paid off, and 
forwarded to his proper island, if he does not wish 
to re-engage. 

Should an employer engage five, or any greater 
number or labourers, he must keep a ration-book, in 
which entry must be daily made as to the quality and 
quantity of food given. If he neglects this, a penalty 
not exceeding £\o is enforced. Should the number 
engaged be over ten, he must further provide a hospital 
and medicine chest, and keep a medical diary, etc. 
Many of the regulations seem to an outsider to be 
harassing and too stringent. 

Of this and other more important questions, 
the settlers complain most bitterly, and with justice. 
Of the late Governor (Sir A. Gordon) the whites are 
universal in their condemnation. When he landed in 
the winter of 1882, there was no demonstration what- 
ever, and he was welcomed by no white man amongst 
the settlers. Indeed, I heard the opinion expressed, 
that if Sir A. Gordon took the governorship again, no 
surprise would be felt if he were assassinated! A 
strong feeling exists against the despotic form of 
government in vogue ; and it is a pity that the love of 
" home," so strong in the settlers, should receive such 
an unwelcome "jar" from the apathy of the home 
authorities to colonial representations. 

One frequently observes among the old people one 
or more of the finger joints cut off (chiefly those of 
the little finger of the right hand). Sometimes this 
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lopping off of a joint took place in early youth as a 
punishment for stealing, but usually on the death of a 
male relative, when those who were desirous of showing 
their respect for the deceased maimed themselves in 
that manner. It was customary, on the death of a 
chief, for the wife to be decked out with flowers, for 
the friends to assemble round and weep with her, after 
which she would be strangled. 

Crime is not very heavy in Fiji. Prisoners before 
trial are given over to the custody of a native constable, 
and lead an easy life. They are confined in a house 
built of bamboo. The door is left open for their free 
ingress and egress, and they may be observed wander- 
ing about in an aimless sort of way, at their own sweet 
will and fancy led, kerri kerrying (begging) tobacco 
from the passers-by. 

In one instance a prisoner under sentence had 
intended before his trial taking to himself a wife, but 
his trial and sentence frustrated this intention. After 
working on the roads for a time, he came to the 
conclusion that to be secure he ought to be married. 
Accordingly he asked permission to go and get 
married. 

" If," said he, " I go on Saturday, I -will return on 
the Monday." 

The permission was obtained ; he went to his 
village, had a right merry wedding, and returned to 
his captivity, according to promise, on the following 
Monday morning. 

The prisoners when refractory have to undergo what 
is known as *'shot drill," that is, walk a certain 
distance carrying a large stone, place the same on the 
ground, lift it up, walk back again with it to the 
starting-point, place it on the ground again, pick it up, 
and carry it — and so on ad infinitum. 

One day it happened that two constables were 
ordered this punishment for insubordination. They 
were accompanied by their chief to the place where 
they were to commence the carrying process ; but he, 
instead of making one of his men carry the stone, 
toiled along with it himself! 
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A German prisoner working on the roads at drilling 
holes in the rock, asked a Fijian warder if he had ever 
tried his hand at that work. 

** No," replied the Fijian. 

" Have a try," said the prisoner ; and the native 
handed the German his musket, and set to work. 

After a short time the native warder said to the 
prisoner, " Give me my musket." 

" No," he replied ; "keep at it a while longer.*' 

A chief whom I know had a man brought before 
him charged with wife-beating. After hearing the 
simple facts, he gave the following judgment: The 
man was to have two weeks on the road ;* the woman 
to be sharply reprimanded, and fined five shillings, 
reserving the fine for his own private use. 

When asked why he gave judgment thus, he said, 
"If the woman had not given offence, the man would 
not have beaten her." 

English intoxicating drinks are forbidden to the 
natives, and the penalty for selling the same to them is 
heavy. For the first offence a fine of ;^50 is imposed, 
;^ioo for the second, and the third time the licence is 
confiscated. There is, however, a native drink called 
yagona (khava), prepared from the root and bulbous 
part of the yagona shrub.^ The process is as follows : 
— The yagona bowl of vesi wood is brought forth and 
carefully placed on the ground; four natives — if the 
brew is to be fairly large — sit cross-legged around it, 
having at their side lumps of the root. Small pieces 
are cut off and placed in the mouth ; these pieces are 
thoroughly masticated, then other pieces are added, 
until the men have their mouths stuffed full. The 
fingers are then thrust into the mouth, and the yellow- 
looking masticated mess brought forth and thrust into 
the bowl. After about a quart of this mess has been 
prepared, the bowl is half filled with water : it is then 
stirred, and strained by fibre being passed through it ; 
but as this collects the water as well, it is squeezed 
into the bowl first, and thoroughly shaken afterwards, 

^ Macropiper methysticum, which is cultivated more or less throughout 
the entire group. 
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this process being continued until it is considered fairly 
strained. A large cocoa-nut bowl is then filled, and 
from that a bumper of this mixture is poured into a 
smaller bowl, which is gravely handed to you, and 
this you are expected to quaff at a single draught ! 
The sight of the preparation is enough ; but when one 
has to take a drink, it can only be done with one hand 
holding the bowl and the other the stomach. The 
taste of it is unpleasant ; and although it is non-intoxi- 
cant, if a man takes too much, all strength is taken 
away from the legs. The habitual use of it affects the 
eyesight, rendering it dim. On entering a chiefs house 
this drink is usually offered, and it is considered a 
breach of etiquette if it be refused. At some of the 
chiefs' houses, and also at the king's residence, the 
root is prepared not by chewing, but by pounding. 
This, however, does not make it more acceptable, and 
the taste must be an acquired one. 

The Government revenue is raised by taxation from 
the natives, and is in kind. The inhabited islands are 
portioned out into provinces, and subdivided into 
districts. Each district is assessed at a certain rate, 
the tax being paid in copra, cotton, or whatever the 
district produces best. It is not allowed to be paid in 
money. The natives also indirectly contribute to the 
revenue through the heavy taxation of imports. 

One of the native customs, and an all-powerful one, 
is that of lala. This appertains to the chiefs only. 
The Rokos and Bulis can exercise this custom in any 
way they please, for the raising of money, house- 
building, or indeed anything their own sweet fancy or 
caprice may suggest. Suppose, for instance, a chief 
requires a new boat, he by lala can compel the natives 
under his rule to furnish the money necessary for the 
purchase thereof, without his remunerating them in any 
way whatever. If a native has a pig, or a few fowls, 
the chief may claim the same as his own by lala. 

The houses of the king and chiefs are usually raised 
on a square of stones some four or five feet high, filled 
in with earth. This was the case in the residence 
of Bulli W L ; but there happened to be 
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a bread-fruit tree near by, in the branches of which 
roosted some fowls. It occurred to him that it was 
infra dig. to be beneath the fowls; therefore, he by 
lala had his foundation raised some twenty feet, so as 
to be above the roosters, on which he can now scorn- 
fully look down. A sort of ladder (more like the 
gangway of a vessel, only without the side rails) leads 
from the ground up to the entrance ; but it can only be 
ascended at the imminent risk of breaking one's neck, 
and especially is this likely to be the case in wet 
weather. 

Against the lala the native has no appeal ; should 
he refuse to conform, his chief has it in his power to 
punish him. In former times, if a chief lala'd too much, 
the natives had a check on him by threatening to go 
over to some rival chief; but such was rarely the case, 
for although the lala was in constant use, the chief took 
good care to divide the proceeds thereof amongst his 
people ; in fact, he was sometimes the poorest of them. 
Now, however, the chiefs not unfrequently keep for 
themselves the proceeds of the lala. As the chiefs are 
kept from intertribal wars by the Government, the 
people cannot threaten to "go over*' to an opposing 
chief, neither can they refuse the lala ; indeed, under 
present circumstances, they have no redress, and of this 
they naturally complain. 

The Roko is the governor of a province ; and the 
Buli is governor of a district, and both exercise lala at 
will. The Turaga-ni-koro is equal to mayor of a town. 

Every year a native parliament is held of Rokos 
and Bulis, called Bose-baka-turag. This meets some- 
times in one town, and sometimes in another, but never 
at the same place for two consecutive years. The 
feasting that takes place on these occasions is beyond 
belief, and much food is then absolutely wasted. The 
natives are requisitioned by lala to find everything that 
is necessary during these gatherings, and are thereby 
impoverished. At this meeting local affairs are 
discussed, and laws, etc. (subject to the veto of the 
Government), are passed. 

In Fiji a man is esteemed according to his stature. 
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The taller the figure, the greater the esteem ; the lesser 
the figure, the greater the contempt The chiefs and 
head men, as a rule, are men of fine physical develop- 
ment, and well versed in native customs, history, and 
legends. Especially is this the case with the older chiefs, 
and those who survived the great measles epidemic. 

The native legends are not easily got hold of; 
those who are acquainted with them sometimes with- 
holding their knowledge, either through a false fear of 
their being ridiculed, or because they fail to see that 
any good purpose can be served by imparting their 
stories to the whites, from whom they have learned 
better things. The custom of tabu still exists, and is 
rigidly respected. 

One of the native dishes held in much esteem is the 
balolo, a species of spinous sea worm, some three 
inches in length, and one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness. At a certain season of the year it rises in 
enormous numbers from the reefs ; indeed, so thickly 
do they come to the surface, that the sea has the 
appearance of a thick, pudding-like mass. These 
worms make their appearance as regularly as clock- 
work ! This is for one night only, just after the last 
quarter of the November moon. The natives make all 
haste to launch their boats, and gather in the worms in 
large quantities, hasten to shore, tie up the mass in 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree, and cook the same in 
their native ovens. It speaks well of their respect for 
the Sabbath, that once when this to them delicious 
edible appeared on a Sunday, they refrained from going 
out after it. 

Another excellent dish is that of the malair, a 
species of whitebait. Whilst the men are at work in 
their yam plantations, the women wade up to their 
waists in the sea, and with a small hand-net catch 
immense numbers of these wee silvery fish, and they 
place them in a small palm-leaf basket on their back. 
When enough have been caught, they go on shore, 
make the same up into small parcels weighing about 
I lb., closely bound round with leaves of the cocoa-nut 
palm, and cook them in their ovens — a hole in the 
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ground lined with heated stones. The taste of these 
fish cooked in this way is most delicious. A parcel 
can be obtained from the fisherwomen for a stick of 
tobacco, the habit of smoking being by no means 
confined to the sterner sex. 

Shrimps and other Crustacea abound both on the 
land and in the sea. One of the hermit crabs, with a 
shell of considerable size on his back, climbs the trees, 
and lodges in the holes and recesses of the same. I 
have met with it in holes eight or twelve feet from the 
ground, and this on more than one occasion. There 
is also a land crab, which burrows in the ground like 
a rabbit, coming out in search of its food at night time, 
or during wet weather. 

On some of the islands may be seen the ugavule, a 
giant amongst the land crabs ; it is so strong as to be 
captured with difficulty. It defends itself from capture 
by throwing stones at its pursuers, and if the finger be 
caught by this big robber crab, it is nipped off most 
easily. This rascal — strange as it may appear — 
climbs the highest cocoa-nut trees, detaches the nuts, 
unhusks them, breaks the shell, and devours the 
kernel. When this poacher is seen up a tree by the 
natives, they climb the tree with a wisp of grass or 
fern leaves, and after reaching a height of twenty feet 
or more, tie the wisp tightly round the trunk, and then 
come down. Mr. Crab, after he has detached his nuts, 
descends the tree backward. When he touches the 
wreath encircling the palm he fancies he has reached the 
ground, lets go his hold of the tree, comes down with 
a crash, and being hurt by the fall, is easily captured. 

Flies, spiders, rats, cockroaches, mosquitoes, ants, 
centipedes abound, infesting almost every place, both 
indoors and out. 

The vegetables highly prized by the natives are 
yam, bread fruit, taro, custard apple, cocoa-nut, ba- 
nanas, etc. The second is called uto (heart), from its 
supposed resemblance to that member of the body. 
It is most plentiful, of different varieties, and is more 
or less in season the whole year round. Baked or 
boiled, it is certainly an excellent substitute for bread. 
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The Tongese and Samoans, if you give them any- 
thing, have a word expressive of thanks. The Fijian, 
Hke the Maori, has no word expressive of gratitude or 
thanks. A gentleman cruising with his cutter outside 
the Uvalu reef, and beating up in the storm for port, 
saw to windward one of the native canoes also beating 
up for the entrance to the reef. A sudden squall, 
however, happened to capsize the canoe, seeing which 
the gentleman at once ran down to the same, and with 
some little difficulty managed to rescue all the people, 
consisting of a middle-aged man, a youth about eighteen, 
a girl about sixteen, and a boy aged eleven. They were 
conveyed to port in the cutter, and landed without even 
saying "good-bye," or " thank you." The only remark 
was that made by the eldest one of the group, " The 
boat looked like a god sailing down to us ; and if it 
had not come, we should soon have been eaten by the 
sharks." 

On the other hand, in 1882, a native saw a white's 
boat capsized, and seeing the danger of the man in the 
water, courageously leapt off his frail craft, and assisted 
the white man till further help arrived. He neither 
expected thanks nor presents, although he got both. 
The whole question must be looked upon as one of 
custom, for the natives cannot be said to be either in- 
hospitable or unkind, but quite the reverse. 

The sun rises in the Fijian group on December 25 at 
5.30 a.m., and sets at 6.30 p.m. On June 25, it rises 
at 6.30 a.m., and sets at 5.30 p.m. There is no twilight 

On the old paper currency are the following words : 
— ** Rerevaka, na kalou ka Doka na tui." (" Rever- 
ence God ; honour the king.") 

July 2i^st. — Was introduced to the Fijian prince, 
Ratu Timoci, who desired me to go to Draiba and 
visit the king, and I accordingly did so. 

Cakobau was born about the year 1 8 1 7, When his 
father died, in 1852, five of his wives were strangled. 
In July of the following year, Cakobau was made chief. 
The event was celebrated by the sacrifice of eighteen 
Fijians, who were ready cooked for eating, when, 
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through the exertions of a missionary and an Adelaide 
merchant, the bodies were given up for burial. Canni- 
balism was practised in Fiji until 1854. On April 30 
of that year the king joined the mission cause, and the 
horrid custom at once ceased. At 9 a.m. that day, 
the drum which had given the signal for a cannibal 
feast only ten days previously, was beaten to gather the 
people to witness the king's renunciation of heathenism. 
He did not abandon polygamy until three years later, 
when he was baptized and married to his favourite 
wife. As a heathen, he wore his hair dressed out in a 
huge wig; but he now wears it cut short like all Chris- 
tian natives. He selected Ebenezer for his baptismal 
name, and he can read the Fijian Bible with tolerable 
ease. 

The dwelling of the king was similar to that of the 
natives, the only difference being its superior style and 
size. On my entering the dwelling I found his Majesty 
reclining at ease on the usual Fijian mats, which thickly 
strewed the floor. On being announced, he rose from 
the midst of his chiefs and cordially shook hands. He 
is a fine muscular old man, about seventy years of age, 
and five feet six inches in height, with shining white 
hair and beard. His only clothing was a fine waist 
covering of tappa, reaching nearly to the ankles. The 
upper part of his body was clad in a loose, flowing, 
flannel garment. On my informing him that I desired 
information respecting Fiji, he at once offered to vouch- 
safe the same. 

As to the old times, he said cannibalism was very 
common. He said, "I would be sitting in my house, 
whilst my men would be outside cooking a man for my 
repast. Human flesh was cut up into small pieces, 
and was presented on wooden dishes. If wholly flesh, 
it was not allowed to touch the lips. It was preferred 
to turtle, pig, or fowl. Only a very few people refused 
to eat or taste it." 

Sarvaike was the most renowned cannibal town. It 
is situate on the island of Gau. After one of their 
tribal wars, canoes full of captured men would make 
for the town. The prisoners, bound with palm swathes. 
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would be landed and placed on the ground before the 
king. One of the king's chiefs would point at each 
man separately, stating the man's name. After this 
ceremony the king, eyeing his prisoners, would say, 
** I will have so-and-so," mentioning the names. The 
remainder would be given to his chief men to be 
divided, after which the unfortunate men were slain 
and eaten. 

" I am the last of the big chiefs," said he. " In 
former times men would kill their own father and 
mother, if by so doing they could become greater 
chiefs." 

The hereditary title is Vuni Valu, i.e.y Root of War, 
and rightly is it so, for his warlike proclivities were 
manifested in his early days. It happened that he and 
the son of a chief were playing together, when the 
latter offended him in some way, and he forthwith set 
to clubbing his playmate, effectually depriving him of 
life ; but his youthful majesty being only seven years 
of age, it took him three hours to accomplish this piece 
of savagery. 

The large war canoes were always built near the 
sea; but when finished and ready for launching, the 
rollers used to enable the vessel to run from its building- 
stage to the sea, and to ensure for it a successful 
career, were composed, not of timber, but of human 
bodies. 

Rama Rama was a large and celebrated double canoe 
belonging to a Turaga chief. It was several years in 
building, and when complete was launched in the way 
described. Just previous to the annexation a powerful 
chief was desirous of launching his vessel in this way ; 
and it was only on his uncle stating that if he did so 
he would at once attack him, that he was restrained 
from his purpose. 

Having presented me with two whale's teeth, the 
king gave an account of the value in which they were 
and are held. In former times the tabua (whale's 
tooth) was considered invaluable as a gift. If a man 
desirous of obtaining a wife would take a whale's tooth 
along with his other gifts, he would be almost sure of 
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success. Should a chief be desirous of aid in war, he 
would send an address along with a few whale's teeth 
to a neighbouring and friendly chief. If these were 
accepted, it was a sure sign that all would be right. 
If one chief had offended another, and was desirous of 
soro, or craving pardon, gifts were sent, and as a last 
resort whale's teeth ; if these were accepted, all was 
right. In fact, if this gift was refused, nothing of 
greater value could be proffered. Should a man desire 
to rid himself of one whom he considered to be his 
enemy, he would send a whale's tooth, stating his 
desire, and the native would disappear. The gift of 
tabua from the king was simply invaluable ; by it he 
could command all things. In brief, the tabua seems 
to be interwoven both in their ceremonies and history. 

The receipt of a gift is rather interesting. The king 
holds the tooth in his hand, stands up, and invites you 
to come forward. He then informs you of the power 
of the gift, and hands it to you. The assemblage of 
chiefs and others who are present grunt by way of 
assent to the words spoken, and afterwards simul- 
taneously clap their hands thrice, which is their way of 
saluting the king. On accepting a gift himself, the 
king says a few kindly words, and claps his hands in 
token of approval. 

This being the first visit of the king to Draiba after 
the decease of his wife, the people from all parts were 
daily bringing in presents; these were baskets. full of 
yams, taro, cooked pig tastefully encased in palm leaves, 
droves of live pigs, magnificent turtle, etc. The head 
chief presents the gifts to the king, the men accom- 
panying it sitting round in a semicircle. The one 
presenting the gift always makes a speech, somewhat 
to the following effect. '' We have brought our gifts 
we are poor, have few yams, the gift is poor, but we 
hope you will accept it." After which the people clap 
thrice by way of salutation. Then the king's mata-ni- 
vanua, or herald, replies on the king's behalf, expressing 
his satisfaction, accepts the gifts, and utters certain old 
obsolete words in Fijian. 

Cakobau heartily approves of the introduction of 
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Christianity, and states that it has indeed been a good 
thing for his people that the '* lotu " was brought them. 
His method is to have grace said before meals, and 
morning and evening prayer. He has a fine large 
copy of the Bible, and, judging from its appearance, 
the book is not for show, but is evidently for daily 
use.^ 

The natives obtain light by rapidly rubbing a hard 
sharp-pointed stick on a square piece of vau wood. 
This is done over some tinder, which soon ignites. 

^ He has since died. Speaking some time after the king's death, 
the Daily News, August 2nd, 1883, said: — 

" It is very seldom that the governor of a British colony makes a 
speech at the funeral of a departed native chief, but this unusual 
honour has been paid by the Governor of Fiji to the memory of 
Cakobau, formerly King of Fiji, who was recently buried at the 
summit of a lofty hill on the island of Bau. The demonstration 
which attended the interment of the old chief's remains was suffi- 
ciently impressive to justify some reference to it The people of 
Bau attended in large numbers, and upwards of a hundred sailing 
boats brought to the grave-side the mourners, who came from many 
other islands of the group. A large body of sailors and marines from 
the Miranda were present, and the discharge of several volleys of 
musketry over the grave also heightened the effect of the scene. 
Sir G. W. des Voeux subsequently delivered a very interesting address 
to a mixed assembly of Europeans and Fijians. He paid a warm 
tribute to Cakobau's virtues — to his * truthfulness, steadfastness, 
magnanimity, and charity ' — qualities that are not always combined in 
the same character. Instead of having shown any petty jealousy of 
the Governor, or any desire to set himself up as a rival to the 
authority that had taken the place of his own, he always displayed 
the most unreserved loyalty and good feeling towards the government 
of the Queen. Sir G. W. des Voeux said : * His relations with the 
Government and myself were thus on our part those of respect, and, I 
may even say, of affectionate regard ; so that in losing him I feel 
that I as well as you have lost a friend indeed, and one whose place 
can only with great difficulty, if it ever can, be completely filled.' 
The Governor felt that, having regard to Cakobau's career, and to 
the value of his example to the native community, his name ought 
to be associated in Fiji with a permanent memorial. He therefore 
announced to the assembled chiefs that he proposed to establish in 
that part of Fiji in which Cakobau resided, an Industrial School 
which should bear his name. Cakobau, who in his early days 
had achieved distinction both as a warrior and a cannibal, was, it 
appears, after the annexation of his country, * foremost in the practice 
of those arts which sustain and add to the comforts of life.' " 
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The islands of Vanua Livu and Gau both had the 
same devil ruler, named Radikidiki. A large stone is 
pointed out on the shore which is said to have been 
thrown at the island by this "de'il" ruler, because some 
of the inhabitants had annoyed him. Owing to the 
two islands having this same ruler, a man from Gau 
visiting Vanua Livu could take from an inhabitant of 
the latter island anything he chose without payment. 
So, too, a Vanua Livu man visiting Gau could exercise 
the same privilege. 

The people of Sagunu, a town on the Ba river, in 
Viti Levu, prepared to take a trip over to Nacula, a 
town in the Yasawa group, about forty-four miles from 
Ba. On coming opposite to Vomo, an island about 
one third of the way, the canoe capsized, and the crew 
were all immersed in the water. Just at this moment 
Tunaividra (a spirit in the form of a snake) came 
along, and eat all of them with one exception. This 
man contrived to land on the Mamanucas, a small 
group near Vomo, the inhabitants of which place con- 
veyed him back to Ba. 

Vutovuto, the god of the Sagunu people, was very 
angry when he heard of the massacre of his followers. 
He took some presents, therefore, to Rokowelevu, a 
snake-god born of a woman, and asked him to avenge 
their death. 

Rokowelevu said, ** Return to your place, and wait 
four days. If by that time you do not see me again, 
I shall have failed to avenge your losses." 

The first and second days the god spent in sharpening 
his teeth. On the third he left his home to proceed 
to Namoli, a town on the Vitogo river, about fifteen 
miles from Ba. On entering a house there he found 
two men who were performing galega. This custom 
takes place on the death of a man in that region. The 
relatives appoint certain men to go through the cere- 
mony ; they are not allowed to do any work, nor even 
to touch food with their own hands, but are fed by 
members of the deceased's tribe. 

Rokowelevu asked these men, "Do you know where 
there is a canoe V 
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They answered, " There are none left. The people 
have taken them all, and have gone fishing." 

The god said, "If you really know of one, pray tell 
me of it." 

They answered, " There is a ver)' old canoe out 
there." 

" Come on, then, and let us launch it," said Roko- 
welevu. 

" It is forbidden (tabu) to us to go outside," they said. 

He asked '*Why?" 

They replied, " Because some of our friends were 
capsized, and eaten by Tunaividra." 

" Come," said he, **and launch the canoe for me, that 
I may go and see Tunaividra's home." 

" If you go there, will he not kill you too ? " asked 
the men. 

"Come and launch the canoe," he answered. "It 
will be all right." 

So they went to launch the canoe ; but when they 
came to it they found the top part of the vessel all loose, 
as the sennet fastenings were rotten. They lifted it 
off, therefore, launched the bottom part, and then re- 
placed the top. 

Rokowelevu jumped on board, saying, **You two 
come and paddle the canoe." 

They answered, "We are afraid." 

** Afraid of what ? " asked the god. 

" Of Tunaividra ; and also of the vessel, as it is not 
seaworthy." 

" Oh ! " said he, imperatively, " come along and 
paddle.*' 

They went with him, and after going some distance 
they got near Tunaividra*s dwelling. They knew this 
because of the current, and frothy troubled state of 
the water. The men now stopped paddling ; but the 
god said, " Paddle on, and let us get up near the place. 
What are you afraid of.** Is there any snake there .'*" 
This last question was asked contemptuously. " Do 
you know who I am ?" He then revealed himself to 
the men, and said that he wanted to see who this 
Tunaividra was. 

H 
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** You two return to the shore, and look on," he said. 
** I am going down into the deep to see this Tunaividra. 
If you see red blood boiling up in the sea, you may 
know that Tunaividra is killed; but if it should be 
black blood, then it will be me. Now watch ! " 

The god then dived into the deep. When he found 
the entrance to Tunaividra's cave, he discovered that 
it was closed with a large slab of coral. Forcing his 
way inside, he found the cave had four compartments, 
each having a slab of coral for a door. . After opening 
the first three, he attempted to undo the last, where 
was his opponent. 

Tunaividra shouted out, " Who is that ? " 
Rokowelevu said, '* Why ask ? It is me, Roko- 
welevu. Who are you ?" 

Tunaividra answered, " I am Tunaividra, the sole 
owner of the seas. What brought you here ? " 

** No one brought me," answered Rokowelevu. '* I 
was only taking a ramble, thinking there was no one 
else in the world beside myself.*' 

" Do you think little of me Y' asked Tunaividra, in 
a cynical tone. " Has your great-grandfather or grand- 
father ever been here before } This day is your last ; 
your life shall surely set with the sun ! " 

Rokowelevu said, " Well, if the sky falls, it will kill 
me " (meaning that nothing else could). 

At this, Tunaividra sprang up, and bit Rokowelevu. 
*'Why do this to me?*' asked Rokowelevu. "If 
you really desire this cave to become the home of 
fishes, I can understand it." 

In answer, Tunaividra bit the other again thrice. 
"I will now avenge this insult!" exclaimed Roko- 
welevu; and with one bite he severed his enemy's 
head from his body. He afterwards bit the body into 
lengths. During this contest the two men on the shore 
saw the tumult in the sea, and then that red blood 
coloured the water ; so they were satisfied that Tun- 
aividra was slain. 

Rokowelevu carried the head and part of the trunk 
away with him, singing the following song of triumph : 
" My load is a red one ; in front, it points to Kawa, 
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my home; behind, it points to Dalomo" (a town in 
the Yasawa group). 

On his arrival at Namoli, the people wanted to make 
a feast for him, as he had been so successful ; but he 
said, " No ; I have to finish, and to convey back the 
result of my mission." 

He returned to Sagunu, and dropped his load in 
front of Vutovuto's house. He climbed upon a plat- 
form by the house, and commenced spitting, saying as 
he did so, ** It smells of blood.'' 

This drew the attention of the inmates of the house, 
who said, ** Why, that is Rokowelevu's voice ! " 

Vutovuto came out, and saw what the god had 
brought with him, who therefore told all he had done. 
Vutovuto, in great glee, assembled the people, and 
ordered them to prepare a feast. The singers came 
up in fifteen divisions from all quarters, and joined 
together in chants of praise. 

Instead of a whale's tooth, Vutovuto presented a 
woman to Rokowelevu, and made a speech, asking 
him to accept their feast. Presents also were offered 
to the god, which were stored in a house till he could 
remove them. He went to live with the woman, and 
she became his wife. Thus was the massacre of the 
Sagunu people avenged by the spirit Rokowelevu. 

Rogo Voka was a celebrated canoe, which Roko Ua 
gave instructions to have built at Nai-cobo-cobo. It 
was of vast size, and there were thousands of men 
employed in building it. The holes made for fastening 
the timbers together with sennet were so large that a 
man could crawl through them. After this canoe was 
fastened and complete, preparations were made for 
launching it. This, however, took a month to accom- 
plish. After the launching, and when the mast was 
on the incline, a man called Beka-ni-tagaga got on the 
mast for the purpose of reefing the halyards. It 
happened, however, that he had placed in his tappa 
sulu a young banana shoot, which began to grow, 
commenced to bear fruit, and a bunch of bananas 
ripened, and all this whilst he was on his journey up 
the mast ! He ate the fruit, and then arrived at the 
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masthead, reefed the halyards, and lowered the ends 
down. When right at the end, he discovered an old 
woman. On his asking her how she came there, she 
replied that she was gathering firewood at Wainunu, 
(twenty-five miles ofT). Seeing an enormous log lying 
along the ground, she with difficulty climbed on to it, 
when it commenced to rise, and she, keeping her 
position, went up with it. 

The mast having been raised, they commenced to 
proceed to Tonga (some five hundred miles away), 
intending to play at vei tika (reed-casting) with the 
Tongans, whose challenge they had accepted. They 
commenced to hoist the sail as the sun rose, but the 
sun was invisible, owing to the shade cast by the sail. 
Before it reached the masthead, they arrived at 
Tonga. 

Instead of using a reed for the game, a rod one 
hundred and twenty feet long and made of Vesi wood, 
took its place. The knob at the top of this was fifteen 
by fifteen by twelve feet. The knob had such a large 
hollow inside, that in it were women beating tappa. 
When the reed handle was placed inside, it rattled so 
much that two pigs were put in as a fill up. 

On attempting to lift the affair ashore, the whole of 
the men were unable to do so. Then Ri Samu, Roko 
Ua's brother, just caught hold of it, placed it under 
his arm, and walked on shore with it. 

The game commenced, but the Tongans had charmed 
the ground where the vei tika was to take place, so 
that Roko Ua's reeds should not go so far as their 
own. When the Naicobocobo men threw, none of 
their reeds would pass those of the Tongans owing to 
this. Ri Samu being annoyed at this, took hold of 
his own special one and threw. It went over the space 
alloted for the game without touching the ground, 
entered the bush, and knocked down many bread-fruit 
trees, nothing stopping its course. After passing to 
the other side of the island, it butted against ten canoes, 
smashing them up, and going into the sea finally 
stopped at a large vasua, or clam shell, which ever 
after formed the barrier reef of Tonga. During its 
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progress the women were beating tappa and the pigs 
were, grunting. 

They being victors brought on board a number of 
Tongan women, and elevating the mast again, reached 
their own shores before the sail was fully hoisted. 
Wherever iki^^Rogo Voka started for, before the sail 
could be fully hoisted the canoe would arrive at its 
destination. On one occasion she was anchored at 
Bua, on Vanua Levu, and they lowered the mast; in 
lowering, however, it fell across the range of moun- 
tains situate to' the north of Viti Levu, immediately 
behind Raki Raki (fifty miles distant). In its fall it 
made a dent in this range one hundred feet deep, 
which can plainly be seen to this day. 

It happens that Bua being very flat, there is a 
scarcity of firewood ; and as the mast lay in this con- 
venient position, the girls of Bua used to walk along 
this mast (fancy a fifty mile walk !) and gather the 
firewood which abounded on the Kau Vadra range of 
mountains. It is said that the great number of inter- 
marriages between Raki Raki and Bua — more in 
number than in any other part of the group — is owing 
to the position of the mast at that time. 

Here is another legend, told us by a Fijian. There 
was a relative of mine (Loco) who went out to plant 
yams, when darkness overtook him. When he returned 
to his house in the Lovoni valley he brought no food 
back with him, according to custom. He had a wife 
and three children, and his wife seeing this, said, 
** Why do you come back without bringing any food "i 
your children are hungry." 

He accordingly went to the taro beds of a spirit 
called Ramuaniwaqa, and having procured sufficient 
tied them up, and going to a water-hole jumped in, 
with the intention of having a bathe. He did not, 
however, appear again ; but when he did rise it was 
at the abode of the spirit. The spirit at once saw 
him, and said, " I have great compassion on you, 
because of your coming to obtain food at night time. 
I have brought you to be with me." 

After remaining with the spirit for eight days, he 
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said, addressing him, " I have been some time with 
you. I want to return and see my children." 

The spirit said, "Oh! you wish to return. Then 
you may. Go back to the world whence you came. 
I allow you to go, but what I am in possession of I 
will give you." He then said, "See, Lgive you this 
leaf. If ever there is a war anywhere you will be the 
man who will be successful therein, and chase your 
enemies." Giving him another leaf, he said, ** If any- 
where there is a great feast, the girls who are there 
will all fall in love with you, and follow you whither- 
soever you go. Again, I give you another leaf. If 
at any time you have a game of vei tiki, you will 
always be the winner. To crown all, I give you this 
whale's tooth. Take it, hide it in your house so that 
no one shall know of it but your wife and yourself. 
As long as you keep that secret it will ever be well 
with you. If you inform any one as to where you 
obtained it, and who gave it to you, I will bring you 
back to me again." 

Loco then left to return home, but on entering the 
town his two children saw him, and running to their 
mother called out, " Mother, mother, here's father!" 

She said, " What are you telling stories for ? We 
have given up your father for dead, and the burial rites 
have been performed." 

When he reached the house they saw that it was 
Loco. They were very pleased at his reappearance, 
and his wife asked him where he had been, eight days 
having elapsed since he first went away. 

He replied, " I went away for food, as you stated 
that the children were hungr)\ I went to Levuka" 
(not informing her of the real facts). 

He asked for a basket to place the whale's tooth in, 
but forgot to tell his wife to keep this gift a secret. 
She was so pleased that she went outside, and the 
people near by wanted to know where her husband 
had been. 

She replied, '' He has been to Levuka, and brought 
a large whale's tooth." 

She then went to the drum and beat it ; the people 
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of course assembled, as the man was a chief. They 
asked, " What is the summons for ?" 

She replied, ** Because my husband who was lost is 
now in the house ; he has come back, bringing with 
him for his portion a large whale's tooth, which is now 
in the house." 

The chiefs and elders at once went to him, asked 
him where he had been. " Show us," said they, " the 
whale's tooth your wife told us about." 

He said, *' It is in that basket," and he rolled it 
out upon the floor. 

They were all amazingly pleased, and asked, " Who 
gave it you ?" 

He sat on the bed-place, but remained silent. 

" Tell us, tell us," said they, " from whence you got 
it. What chief gave it you ?" 

He still remained silent, refusing to tell, for he 
thought of what he had been told. After a pause, he 
said, "As you urge me to tell you, then I will tell you ; 
but this day I will disappear from your midst." 

They impatiently cried, ** Tell us ! let us know I " 

So he said to his wife, " Bring out my mat on the 
floor, and dress me." 

She did so, and oiled his hair and body with the 
usual cocoa-nut oil, scented with sandal wood. 

" Now," said he, holding the whale's tooth in his 
hand, " I will tell you from whence I got this tooth. 
From Ramuaniwaqa." 

With that he fell dead on the mat When they saw 
that he was really dead, they commenced quarrelling. 
" Why did you so persistently ask him to tell us f 
Now you have killed him." 

'* I am now seventy," said the narrator. ''I am also 
his offspring. When I was a little fellow I saw this 
tooth in the heathen temple at Lovoni." 

The relation between brother and sister is some- 
what strange. A brother may barely speak to his 
sister; as to laughing or joking with her, that is 
altogether out of the question : they are vei tambui, 
or sacred to one another. When in either case they 
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wish to make use of an emphatic asseveration, they 
swear by this kinship. 

A child is called by his own particular name till he 
becomes married. After marriage, and when he has 
a family, he is ever known as the father of so-and-so. 
Should he in war club and kill a man, he is called 
Koroi, by which name he would more frequently be 
called. Should he kill ten men, he takes the higher 
degree, and is the Koli. 

A brother can fight against another brother in war, 
and endeavour to kill him ; but must not under any 
circumstances kill his brother-in-law, should he be 
fighting against him. On the contrary, he must do 
everything in his power to protect him, even should 
he risk his own life in the attainment of this object. 

The hospital is in trim condition, well kept and 
scrupulously clean. I can, after visiting it, well under- 
stand the remark made by convalescent patients, that 
they are very happy, and have no desire to leave. 

The washing is carried on by the native women. 
They make use of the rivulet or "burn" running down 
the glen. The operation is much the same as that 
carried on by the washerwomen of the Seine, being 
only that of thoroughly beating and rinsing. Fancy, 
however, charging equal to 3^. 4^. per dozen for washing 
handkerchiefs ! 

August 2nd. — H.M.S. Miranda arrived at Levuka. 
She looked extremely pretty, taking the reef entrance 
with all sails set. Indeed, few sights could be prettier 
than a vessel coming in in this way. 

Ere leaving Fiji, I went to bid farewell and have 
my last meal with the king and Ratu Timoci. The 
royal meals are very much alike, and one may be given 
as a type of all. 

You sit round in a semicircle on Fijian mats of 
delicate texture. First, soup — turtle or fish of exquisite 
richness and flavour, and worthy a king — is served in 
natty little cocoa-nut bowls. After this comes meat, 
then fish, then fowl ; boiled yams and taro complete 
the fare. The solids and vegetables are brought by 
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women to the entrance of the Fijian house, and handed 
in on mats made of the large and dark green coloured 
glossy leaves of the ivi nut tree. These being sewn 
together, serve admirably for dishes. For drink the 
deliciously clean cool water of the green cocoa-nut is 
served, a green nut scraped and bored being handed 
in to each person. 

The repast being finished, a large bowl of clean 
water is brought in. The king washes his hands in 
the same, and the women in waiting outside clap their 
hands thrice. The assemblage of chiefs and others in 
attendance on the king, on his invitation, dine with 
him. 

The Fijian group, taken as a whole, are unquestion- 
ably healthy. Dysentery is prevalent in one or two 
parts ; but this seems not so much to be owing to 
climatic influence as to neglect, heedless exposure, and 
other causes. The heat at mid-day is certainly intense, 
but the sun's rays are tempered by the refreshing trade 
winds, which lessen what would otherwise be unbear- 
able heat. Strangely, however, these trade winds have 
not of late been either so continuous or so regular as 
aforetime. Droughts are rare, but when they do 
occur their effects are severely felt by the natives, who 
trust so much to their root crops for subsistence. The 
rainfall greatly varies in the group : in certain districts 
it will be considerably over 240 inches a year ; in 
another district near at hand it will be but a quarter 
of that number of inches. 

The island of Cicia was visited by a hailstorm in 
April, 1878. The natives had never before seen snow 
or ice in any form. One kanaka woman was so in- 
tensely surprised, that she at once set about collecting 
two saucerfuls, stating that she would keep them to 
show her countrymen on her return home, in some 
eighteen months time. Half-an-hour afterwards she 
went to look at her prize, and behold it was missing. 

On the island of Gau a hailstorm occurred in 1882. 
Here, too, the astonishment of the natives was great ; 
some carefully collected the stones, with the intention 
of wearing them as necklaces. Some carefully hid 
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them away, to show on some future occasion. Others 
were afraid to touch or eat them, for fear of being 
poisoned. The meteorological observation ^on the 
Rewa river, taken by Mr. Shaw, read for one year as 
follows : — 



Mean temperature in shade... 

Absolute maximum 

„ minimum ... 
In sun's ray mean of all maxima 

Absolute maximum 

Gross mean of all minima ... 

Absolute minimum 

Rainfall in inches 

Greatest fall in one day 
Number of days on which rain fell 
Mean velocity of wind in miles per day 
Greatest velocity in 24 hours 
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New Zealand, situated to the south-east of Australia, 
at the distance of about 1,300 miles, and near the 
antipodes of Great Britain, consists of two large islands 
and one of small dimensions, extending in a curved 
line from north to south. The North Island is about 
one-sixth less than England and Wales ; the South 
Island, separated from it by Cook's Strait, is nearly 
one-fourth larger ; Stewart Island, also formerly known 
as the Southern Island, divided from the preceding by 
Foveaux Strait, is only equal in extent to a moderate- 
sized English county. The correspondence in area 
between the United Kingdom, and the " Britain of the 
South," as the New Zealand group is frequently styled, 
as well as their natural resemblances in climate, are 
remarkable, but the New Zealand group is consider- 
ably smaller, having 102,260 square miles, while the 
United Kingdom has 121,600. The group extends 
900 miles in length from north-east to south-west ; but 
the breadth is comparatively small, averaging from 100 
to 150 miles. The Northern Island has a width 
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amounting at the most to 200 miles, but diminishing 
to less than five miles. The coast-line probably 
exceeds 3,000 miles, marked with many large and well- 
protected harbours. 

Situated near the antipodes, everything in nature is, 
of course, as to times and seasons, reverse to what it 
is with us. Midnight reigns there at our noon-day. 
June is mid-winter, January midsummer. The pole of 
their compass is in the south. The north is the 
warmest, and the south is their coldest point. 

The North Island is not so high as the South, but 
has several considerable ranges. Along its south- 
eastern coast extend the parallel ranges called the 
Puketoi, Ruahine, and Tararua, Tewhaiti and Kaiman- 
awa, exceeding 2,600 feet in some points. 

The South Island is almost covered with high moun- 
tains branching out from a grand "range called the 
Southern Alps, which follows the length of the island 
towards its western side. The Tasman Glacier, from 
Mount Cook is eighteen miles in length, or larger than 
any glacier of the European Alps. 

Almost the only considerable lowland of the South 
Island is the Canterbury Plain on the eastern coast, 
extending for about 100 miles along the shores, and 
about twenty miles inland to the base of the mountains. 
Stewart Island is also mountainous, and rises to 3,200 
feet. 

The rivers and streams of both islands are very 
numerous. Excepting the Buller and Grey Rivers 
towards the north, the western coast has no river of 
importance, but in the south it is broken by a great 
number of deeply penetrating fiords. Many of the 
rivers of the South Island are torrential in character, 
subject to sudden floodings from the melting of the 
mountain snows. 

Natural forests composed of lofty pines and other 
evergreen trees, with tree-ferns and graceful nikau 
palms growing beneath their shelter, and all matted 
together by the ropelike stems of the simlax, or " supple 
jack," are characteristics of large areas of both islands, 
but cover a larger space in the North. Other parts 
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are densely overgrown with ferns, breast high ; while 
the flats near the rivers have clumps of New Zealand 
flax and tussac grass ; there are also large pastoral 
areas suited for cattle or sheep. European grains, 
fruits, and vegetables, grow luxuriously on the cleared 
surface, and admirable pastures are produced by the 
sowing of English grasses. There are no predatory 
animals or venomous reptiles, and no indigenous 
quadrupeds. 

The North Island is exceedingly volcanic; Ton- 
gariro, in the centre of the island, continually pours out 
lava and showers of ash ; and White Island, in the 
Bay of Plenty, is still a smoking solfatara. Rangitoto 
Island, near Auckland, has but recently ceased to be 
active, and within a few miles of that city sixty craters 
may be counted. Rotomahana Lake, north of Lake 
Taupo, is a hot water basin^ surrounded by geysers 
and boiling springs and cascades, far surpassing those 
of Iceland in extent and numbers. 

Earthquakes are prevalent in this volcanic region ; a 
great shock which took place in 1823 raised a great 
extent of the coast-land of Cook's Strait ; another very 
severe earthquake occurred in the same region in 1848, 
another in 1855, and again in 1871. 

With such variety of elevation, and stretching through 
13 degrees of latitude, the islands have a number of 
climates ; that of the North Island is warmer and more, 
equable, and winter frosts and snows are confined to 
the higher plateaus. 

The South Island is generally cooler, and its climate 
more variable. The prevailing winds from the west, 
blowing over the chilly summits of the mountains, are 
very cold in winter, and snow and ice may lie in the 
higher grounds of the south for weeks ; and hot winds 
are felt in the Canterbury plains in summer. The 
western coast slope, exposed to the prevailing wind, is 
moister, and has a more equable temperature than the 
eastern ; yet a more bracing climate than that of the 
South Island, or one more suited to hardy British con- 
stitutions, could not be found. 

The mineral wealth of New Zealand is very con- 
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siderable ; gold was discovered in the South Island in 
i860, and later in the North Island, and the yield, after 
the '* rush " of the following years, rose high, but only 
to sink gradually as the mining became a settled 
industry : the yield in 1873 exceeded two millions of 
pounds sterling in value. Iron is worked in the north 
of the South Island, and coal on the west coast. 

The northern and eastern provinces of South Island 
are the most favourable for agriculture, wheat, oats, 
and barley being the staple products. As a pastoral 
country, the islands cannot be compared with Australia, 
but the plains of the South Island are admirably suited 
to cattle-rearing, and are well stocked. 

The Maories, or native inhabitants, are Malayo- 
Polynesians, and though they call themselves aborigines 
of the country, they have a tradition of their migration 
in canoes to New Zealand. On the discovery of the 
islands by Cook, he found these people well clothed, 
living in good houses, and under fixed laws. They are 
of good stature, powerfully developed, and have well- 
shaped intellectual heads ; their traditions, songs, and 
an organised system of mythology show a high de- 
velopment of thought. Wars and disputes were long 
continued between them and the British settlers, and 
in these they displayed great courage and skill. 
Though now peacefully settled in their specially allotted 
districts, and represented in the government of the 
colony, they are fast decreasing in numbers, and, from 
a population of some hundreds of thousands, had been 
reduced to about 44,000 in 1881, the greater proportion 
of them being in the North Island. The colonial 
population, mainly of British descent, had reached 
500,000 in 1881. 

The islands were ceded by the Maories to Great 
Britain in 1840. The legislative power is now vested 
in a governor appointed by the Crown, a Legislative 
Counsel, and House of Representatives meeting at 
Wellington in the south of the North Island, as more 
central than the former seat of government at Auck- 
land. 

Arriving at Auckland on 15th of August, I had a 
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rapid run over the town. The entrance to the harbour 
from the sea is very pretty, the numerous bays, inlets, 
peninsulas reminding one very forcibly of Sydney and 
its peerless surroundings. 

Ascending Mount Eden, which lies at the back of 
the town, a magnificent panoramic view of Auckland 
and its suburbs, distant range of hills, harbours, islands, 
can be obtained. On the east side of this eminence is 
an extinct crater. The steep sides are covered with 
fresh green grass, while at the bottom is a mass of 
scoriae. Instead of flames and fiery fumes belching 
forth, the English larks now soar upward, from this dark 
abyss towards the bright blue sky, pouring forth as 
they rise the sweetest of sweet songs. 

AH the hills near by are of volcanic origin, and 
mostly have these extinct craters, the scoriae of which 
is largely used for the groundwork of paths, roads, etc., 
whilst the harder metal necessary for the surface is 
obtained from the same hill. In the neighbourhood 
there are nearly forty of these extinct craters. 

The houses, for fear of earthquakes, are mostly built 
of wood. The Court House is a handsome building 
of ecclesiastical style. The colonists, however, with a 
patriotic enthusiasm, obtained the stone for the building 
thereof from Bath, England. Whether inferior stone 
was sent, or whether the action of the weather was 
unfavourable, it is an evident fact that in many places 
the stone has crumbled away, and has had to be re- 
placed with native material — more suitable and superior 
in every way. Owing to this, the building presents a 
patched appearance, which, whilst it attracts attention, 
does not detract from its uniqueness. 

Semi-tropical plants flourish, and are as many and 
varied, as they are beautiful. The arum grows wild, 
and is looked upon as rather as a nuisance. In fact, 
where building operations are taking place, cartloads of 
bricks may be seen shot down right in the middle of a 
bed of these beautiful flowers. 

The most numerous birds are, to judge from the 
noise made, fowls. This is especially applicable to the 
sterner sex of these birds. They can be heard crowing 
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and answering one another the whole night through. 
This is especially the time when they are chiefly not 
seen but heard. 

In various parts of the town there are square conical- 
shaped towers, at the top of which a bell is hung, to 
which a rope is attached. These are fire-bells, and in 
case of fire are resorted to with frantic haste. To an 
uninitiated person, it would seem as if man, rope, 
ladder, would all get interminably mixed in the efforts 
to sound an alarm. In many parts there are electric 
bells, and the arrangements for communicating with 
the head office are most complete — either by telegraph 
or telephone. 

The road mending and making is chiefly performed 
by prisoners, troops of whom may frequently be seen . 
at this work, guarded by a warder. 

August iSiA. — ^Took the steamer Glenelg from 
Auckland to Tauranga. T^his latter place is situated 
at the head of the Bay of Plenty, and from it the coach- 
road leads to Ohinemutu. A few miles out of Tauranga, 
the " Gate Pah '* is pointed out, the scene of the great 
skirmish of 1864. A Pah is a Maori fortification, 
generally situated so as to command the surrounding 
country. Sometimes they are of large size. An en- 
closure, 150 yards by 70, of quadrangular shape, is 
fenced round with stakes of all sorts and sizes, varying 
in height from ten to twenty feet, firmly driven into the 
ground about a couple of inches apart. At intervals, 
large posts, rudely shaped, so as to resembe a human 
figure, are placed. Surrounding it are large heaps of 
cockle shells. There is only one way of entering, and 
that is through an opening about two or three feet from 
the ground. A block of wood serves as a step, but 
only one person can enter at a time. Inside are the 
huts of the Maories, placed anywhere that fancy or 
caprice may dictate. Around some is a fenced enclosure, 
whilst others are open. The ground is broken up 
owing to the formation of the native ovens. The 
frightful odour of dead sharks' flesh sheds its fragrance 
abroad. The Gate Pah, where the Europeans suffered 
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so severely in their encounter with the blacks, went 
right across the road. 

Eight miles further on is the entrance to the Oropi 
bush. The bush road is not by any means a good one, 
it is only twenty-two miles long, but the heavy freight 
waggons take from three days to three weeks to go 
through this " bit." By the side of the track may be 
seen a wheel, or a whole conveyance broken down, parts 
of loads thrown down to lighten the work, whilst for 
the first time one sees a horse up a tree. This, how- 
ever, was owing to the creature having stepped too 
near the edge, and toppled over on to the trees and 
thick undergrowth, the creature being thereby held up 
till rescued. The road itself is largely corduroyed ; 
that is, tree ferns are cut down, the beautiful and 
shapely heads, lopped off, and the trunks laid right 
across the road. The interstices are filled in with odd 
pieces of stone and other rubbish. In consequence of 
wear and tear, the mud oozes through, and covers the 
road to a depth of twelve inches or more. When one 
or two of these tree-ferns break, the jolting is terrific. 
Our only mishap was broken springs and a severe 
shaking. Ladies attempting this journey in the winter 
time are frequently laid up for a day or two after it. 

The bush scenery is truly grand. Tree-ferns and 
ferns of every variety, shape, and form, abound ; whilst 
the trees are clad with parasitical creepers even 
to the very top. In some of the decayed trees the 
wild bees build their nests, but the honey is not so fine 
either in quality or taste as that to be obtained from 
the ordinary hive. There is one creeper, the rata, 
which, most slender at first, clings as if for protection 
and succour to some giant of the forest. As it ascends, 
it flings its arms around the tree, every year tightening 
its grasp, till the very monarch of the forest is killed, 
and the rata, overtopping this tree some 250 feet in 
height, flourishes and lives on the ruins, becoming in 
its place a great tree. The Maories have a saying that 
as the rata clings to and destroys the trees, so the white 
will cling to and eventually destroy the Maori. 

Midway through this bush is the grand Mangorewa 
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Gorge. This scarp of rock rises perpendicularly 400 
feet, the base clad with fern- trees. On the other side 
of the road is a rapid flowing stream, the bed thereof 
being of solid and unbroken rock, worn perfectly 
smooth by the action of the water. The drive through 
the bush in the dark is very weird. All is black as 
night, upwards the stars are to be seen, but before, 
behind, and around, nothing but dark timber. There 
is not a breath of air stirring, all is silent, save now and 
again the wild shriek of some owl, which seems like 
the cry of a victim in distress. Now we pass through 
steep banks which overhang the road, but the myriads 
of glow-worms illumine the whole, and send forth their 
pleasing ray of light. This feature renders a drive 
through the sombre forest and over such a road in the 
night time tolerable. 

After leaving the bush, you pass through an undu- 
lating reach of country to Ohinemutu, in the Rotorua 
district; it is simply a collection of hot, boiling, and 
cold springs, mostly of a sulphurous nature. The 
village has a native population of 260, these having 
their own settlement and whares. The white popu- 
lation numbers sixty. The houses are situate on the 
hard ground which exists between the various springs. 
The names and qualities of the springs are too nu- 
merous to mention. Some are highly beneficial to 
rheumatism, others are tried for sciatica, indigestion, 
and a hundred other complaints. 

The priest's bath is a most luxurious and refreshing 
one. A priest abode near the spot for three months, 
and by constant bathing reaped the reward of his 
perseverance in a perfect cure of chronic rheumatism. 
The bath is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and 
gaseous bubbles unceasingly rise from the bottom, 
which is a ^mass of small stones and sulphur. The 
temperature is about 100° F. 

A short distance away is Sulphur Point. This is 
simply a mass of sulphur in powder and crystals, the 
waters of the lake for a mile or more being of a 
yellowish green tinge, and also slightly warm. 

The native hall, or Tamate-Kapua, is carved in the 
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most eccentric fashion, the carvings being faced with 
the Pawa, or native pearl shell. This building is called 
after one of their ancestors celebrated for deeds of 
cunning. 

Tamate-Kapua, a celebrated ancestor of the resident 
natives of Ohinemutu, was a notorious thief, who used 
to occupy his time in plundering the preserves of his 
neighbours, and escaped for a long time without 
detection, because on his nocturnal perambulations he 
walked on stilts. There was no trace of human feet, 
and the natives could not imagine how the food dis- 
appeared. The native storehouse somewhat resembles 
a large dog-kennel raised from the ground some five 
or six feet, and having four legs. The holes made by 
the stilts were perceived by the natives, but were 
thought to be unworthy of attention. He was at last 
detected in the act of stealing some berries from the 
trees of one of his neighbours ; he thereupon became a 
roamer, and travelled into the Hauraki district, even- 
tually dying at the extremity of the Hauraki peninsula. 
Being the ancestor of the natives in this district, their 
tribal meeting-house is called Tamate-Kapua after him. 
The sides of the interior of this house are composed of 
wooden slabs, each slab representing an ancestor of 
lesser note, but all elaborately and beautifully carved. 

Among the most prominent of these figures is the 
worthy Tamate-Kapua on his stilts. He was one of the 
.leaders of the tribe which emigrated from Hawaiki 
some seven hundred years ago, to Maketu. At the 
mouth of Maketu Harbour may still be seen two large 
pieces of rock, one outside the entrance, the other inside. 
These stones are about two hundred and fifty yards 
apart, and it is alleged that the prow of the Arawa canoe 
was affixed to the outside stone, and the stern to the 
inside one. The canoe was, after the landing, hauled 
up high and dry ; but the Arawa tribe (so called after 
their canoe) had occasion to launch the canoe, and used 
skids of Angi-angi wood. After the launch, the skids, 
which were placed above high-water mark, took root, 
and became trees. 

It has been ascertained that there are at least two 
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stone idols of Maori origin in the Bay of Plenty dis- 
trict. One of these, named Taukata ^ is said to have 
been brought to Whakataue from Hawaiki, the father- 
land of the Maories, in the canoe called Matatua 
which reached the shores of New Zealand about the 
twelfth century. The progenitors of the Ngatiawa 
nation came in this canoe. The relic, though pro- 
bably the common property of the people, seems to 
have been left at Whakataue. To preserve the prized 
memorial of Ngatiawa renown, it was secreted in the 
earth in a spot known only to the more favoured of 
the clan. The other image named Metuatonga,^ it is 
averred, was placed on board the canoe called Te 
Arawa the crew of which craft, together with their 
stone god, were landed at Maketu. 

The sculptured treasure was finally deposited on the 
'* sacred island of Timirau," Mokoia, five miles by water 
from the rising settlement of Ohinemutu, where it lies 
concealed beneath the soil, hard by the hot bath of 
the . celebrated beauty Hinemoa, who flourished in the 
ninth generation after the landing at Maketu. 

It were vain at this remote period from the landing 
of the Maories on these islands to hazard an opinion 
as to the implements used by them to chisel, even in 
their rough form, the stone images still extant ; nor is 
it safe to conjecture as to the apparatus used in the 
formation of the " korotangi," a stone bird, now in the 
hands of Major Wilson, of Cambridge. We are simply 
told that the stone bird in question, which represents 
the paradise duck, was brought from. Hawaiki, in the 
canoe named Tainui, which anchored off Whang- 
aparaoa, in the Bay of Plenty. Its passengers landed 
with the intention of settling there, and they made an 
altar on the land, and captured a whale in the bay, 

^ Taukata was also the name of a chief who lived at Whakataue. He 
was killed for divulging certain matters connected with the Kumara, 
which he declared was indigenous at Hawaiki. Tradition says that at 
Taukata's suggestion a canoe was sent to Hawaiki in charge of expe- 
rienced seamen, who came back bringing with them the prized root of 
the sweet tuber. 

' Metuatonga was also the name of an Arawa woman in the earl 
times. 
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which was fastened by a rope to a pohutukawa tree. 
The Arawa anchored at night in the same locality. 

On the following day an altercation took place as 
to the priority of right of settlement, when Tamate- 
Kapua, by a series of clever deceptions, induced the 
Tainui emigrants to weigh anchor and depart. The 
proa sailed along the shores of Tauranga, passed Cape 
Colville and the adjacent islands, and entered the 
stream now named Samaki. It was dragged across 
the isthmus at Otahuhu into the Manukau waters. 
Thence proceeding seaward, it steered from Manukau 
in a southerly direction, finally entering the harbour of 
Kawhia, where the adventurers disembarked, and the 
ocean-tossed Tainui was safely moored. 

The stone bird appears to have been secreted, as 
were the stone images ; but I suppose that neither 
stone man nor stone bird would interest Maories now 
beyond their intrinsic value. If tradition is to be relied 
on, each vessel of the fleet brought to their shores 
some lasting memento of ancient art ; although it is 
sometimes assertqd that the stone images were hewn by 
the Maories in New Zealand. 

If the early Maori setders possessed iron imple- 
ments, no traces appear to have been discovered by 
subsequent generations. An Arawa priest avers, even 
now, that his forefathers were grand people ; that they 
were familiar with buildings two and three stories in 
height. If this statement of the *'tohunga" be trust- 
worthy, we may surely conclude that the race has 
lamentably retrograded both in art and social life. 

Religious rites were most carefully attended to by 
the Maories both at the planting and harvesting of 
crops. The seed was deposited in the soil in a line 
with the rising sun. During the growth of the crop 
special persons only were allowed to tend the grounds. 
AH canoes were forbidden to pass if the plantation 
was in the vicinity of water, and all persons were pro- 
hibited from walking near the growing crop. The first- 
fruits were gathered in by the priests, and a portion, 
after being cooked in a sacred oven, was presented as 
an offering to " Te Atua,** Le., ** the God." The rest 
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was eaten by the priest. A canoe was then prepared, 
kumaras placed in it, and after the usual rites, prayers, 
etc., the canoe was loosed, and while drifting away with 
its sacred freight to the ocean, never more to be seen, 
the special disciples of the priest performed their ablu- 
tions by diving under the drifting canoe, which cleans- 
ing act fitted them to traverse the kumara grounds, and 
thus opened the way for the household or tribe to 
gather in the crop. 

Due attention was also paid to the building of store- 
houses, year after year; and when the crop was 
gathered in the storehouses, their contents were de- 
clared to be " tapu," or sacred, after the performance 
of the necessary ministrations. All that remains of the 
crop outside the consecrated building became by right 
the property of the " Tohunga.'* 

Mita Hikairo, a chief of Ngatirangiwewehe, the 
principal assessor of the New Zealand Lands Court, 
died on the 14th of August, 1882. He was at 
Rotorua in order to conduct the case of his tribe 
in respect to a district of land named Mangorewa, 
situate between Rotorua and Tauranga, He con- 
ducted the case with considerable ability for a number 
of days, when he had to succumb to the ailment 
from which he had been suffering for a consider- 
able time, and just after the conclusion of the case 
died. It was the opinion of his numerous ifriends, and 
also his own prediction that he would not long survive 
after the decision of the court had been given; and 
this proved to be true. Some three hours before his 
decease his tribe knew that he was near his end ; and 
his own and the other tribes who were attending the 
Lands Court assembled in front of his dwelling, and 
gave vent to their expressions of grief. His own 
people wished to have him removed to Awahou, to 
die on his own land. The other assembled chiefs dis- 
sented, and wished him to be removed to Tamate- 
Kapua, the carved house of Ngatiwhakaue, a tribe of 
Te Arawa ; but he himself did not wish this. He was 
just able to sit up, and feebly speak, ** Well, my friends, 
you have had a great deal of discussion respecting 
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me, whether I should remain here or be taken else- 
where, before the last breath goes from me. I suppose 
you will soon give your judgment." 

After this the tribes dispersed ; but the chiefs went in 
to see him, and bade him be strong-minded, and not 
fear the inevitable hour, and after shaking hands with 
him, departed. 

After this he rested quiet a little time, then started 
up, and said, ** I have two breaths,** asked the time, 
and forthwith died. As he was the most powerful 
and influential chief of the tribe referred to, the native 
Lands Court adjourned for a week, to allow the obse- 
quies to take place. He was laid out in state, and 
visited by his own particular tribe, who lamented him 
in the usual Maori style, firing volleys of musketry, etc. 

After this the Tangi or Uhunga took place. The 
assembled people squatted together on the ground in 
a circle, and commenced a big weeping (tangi — lamenta- 
tion). They began in the most perfect unison with a 
low moaning, now swelling, now dying away, but all in 
exact cadence. The sound is not an unmusical one, 
and a stranger, on observing the rivers of tears running 
down their cheeks would suppose their sorrow to be 
so great that nothing would assuage the agony of their 
grief. Yet these mourners at this very time are 
criticising one another's mode of weeping, very much in 
the same way that a lady would criticise the latest fashion ; 
and in the same way, after all is over, are sure to in- 
form each other of their neighbour's deficiency of style. 

The immediate relatives first assemble and lament, 
they then await the arrival erf" the members of his tribe, 
these again await the arrival of other tribes from more 
distant parts. On the approach of others bearing 
presents, the large assemblage advance, wave their 
hands over their head, and advance to meet them with 
chants and signals of welcome, the chief one being, 
" Welcome hither, illustrious strangers ! My beloved 
son has fetched you from yonder side of the heavens, 
and brought you hither;" adding, with frantic joy, 
•* Welcome ! welcome ! welcome ! " 

The principal visitors belonging to different tribes 
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were received by the chief men of the tribe to which 
the deceased man belonged, volleys of musketry were 
fired, and afterwards the Tu Wae Wae, or war dance, 
commenced. The people, in varied and strange cos- 
tume, most with hair decked with feathers, formed two 
lines ; the women with their white dresses on one side, 
and the men with their finely tatooed faces on the 
other. The men, with their muskets reversed, danced, 
stamped on the ground with their feet, uttered loud 
cries, and in their excitement, made grimaces sufficient 
to put out of countenance the very de*il himself! 
The muskets were sometimes held at arm's length, 
flourished above their heads, or violently shaken, after 
which they were fired oflf. Every action, every 
grimace and gesture was in the most perfect unison, 
and to see a large assemblage go through this war 
dance is a sight most wonderful and imposing, and well 
worth the descriptive pencil of an artist. 

After this is over the Haka commenced. This is a 
dance indulged in chiefly by the women, who formed 
themselves into a square, and danced and waved their 
hands very much the same way as the men. The head 
chief also addressed the deceased in an oration. He 
commenced quietly at first, and walked up and down 
with measured pace ; but as his excitement increased, 
he made short runs, struck his thighs, gesticulated 
violently, waved his greenstone meri over his head, 
and finally stopped through exhaustion. 

It is also customary to give presents on such an 
occasion out of respect. In bygone times, when 
nothing European was in vogue, valuable garments, 
mats, cooked birds placed in hoUowed-out gourds, and 
covered over with fat, were the chief of these ; but now 
loaves, biscuits, money, and rum, to a large extent 
take their place. The money presented on the occa- 
sion referred to was considerably over ;^300, and was 
all in notes. The notes, ten or twelve, were placed in 
split sticks, and tied so as to prevent their being lost. 
To see the presentation of these, the loaves of bread, 
biscuits, flour, cooked birds, placed in gourds, and covered 
over with fat, etc., was very pleasing and instructive. 
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After every ceremony was finished, the remains were 
removed to the ancestral burying-place ; but after the 
lapse of some time are exhumed, the bones scraped 
perfectly clean, and deposited in some place known 
only to a few of the immediate relatives and chiefs. 

Whakarewarewa is a Maori village situate on the 
gentle declivity of a hill, but in the very midst of sul- 
phur fumes, steam, boiling water, and mud. Through 
this district flows a stream of clear cold pellucid water, 
from various parts of which boiling water may be seen 
bubbling up. In a large pool of boiling water, the 
colour of which is the loveliest blue, some 1 8 feet by 
10 feet in size, and of unfathomable depth, the natives 
cook their kai, or food. 

The Maories are great hands at eating, sleeping, 
drinking, and bathing ; and at meal-time the women 
issue forth from their whares, and with their small 
woven-flax baskets filled with prawns, shell fish, 
potatoes, or small lumps of dough about the size of 
a broad bean — as the case may be, and quietly await 
the result of the immersion of these in this boiling 
unfathomable pool. 

Meanwhile the men and women not otherwise 
engaged are enjoying a " soak " in one or more of the 
numerous baths, which hereabouts abound at tempera- 
tures to suit all tastes. Here may be seen, too, a 
Whare Koiwiwi, or " bone house " situate on the top 
of pyramidal eminence commanding a most charming 
view of the Rotorua Lake, the boiling springs, geysers, 
and the distant plain, with its surrounding ranges of 
hills. This place is ** tapu," or forbidden ground ; 
but the natives all being away feasting, drinking, 
dancing, etc., after the great tangi, I quietly slipped 
up this eminence. There are but two graves, and a 
large sort of square wooden box resting on four 
wooden legs, the top being roof-shaped. Inside of 
this repose an assortment of bones. This place is 
jealously guarded from intrusion. 

The road from Ohinemutu is for some few miles 
through hill country ; after this a cutting is made right 
through the Tikitapu bush, a road bordered with 
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luxuriant ferns, creepers, and the majestic nino, tawa 
and rimu timber. Every tree is clothed with parasites 
and lichen to the topmost bough, even trees from lOO 
to 250 feet high. After leaving the bush proper and 
ascending a small hill, the intensely blue waters of 
Lake Tikitapu lie mirrored before us. A narrow 
dividing range of hills separates this from Rotokakahi 
or Green Lake. The distance between these two 
lakes is not a mile, nevertheless Rotokakahi is 90 feet 
lower than Tikitapu. This latter lake was the abode 
of Tarriwha, an immense dragon akin to the enemy of 
St. George. He was the property of the Maori tribe 
called Ngahinewha, who were intensely warlike and 
aggressive. They gave him the name of Katauri. 
When the tribe were engaged in one of the numerous 
tribal contests, this dragon was set on, and ate up 
many of the enemy, killing — like -the Australian dingo 
does sheep — many more than he could possibly use. 
The bodies of these victims he placed at the bottom 
of the lake, and they were privately discussed when 
Katauri had no chance of obtaining fresh meat. This 
state of things continued for centuries, till at last a 
grand Korero, or meeting, was held, and it was decided 
that the Ngatitama tribe should send a challenge to 
the Ngahinewha tribe forthwith, and in the battle use 
all their endeavours to slay the monster. The battle 
waged long and furious, but the manoeuvre was succes- 
ful, for in the conflict which ensued Katauri was slain, 
and the Ngahinewha tribe fled in dismay. 

The natives state that a descendant of his, a big 
kind of lizard, still lives in Lake Tikitapu. The 
natives call it Tuatara. It is at times to be seen. Its 
appearance with the teeth-like ridge of spines on its 
back is not attractive. 

Both Ohinemutu and Whakarewarewa are situate in 
the Rotorua district, amongst a great number of boiling 
and other springs. Almost every piece of ground 
available for a Maori whare or a European residence 
is occupied. Immense clouds of vapour obscure the 
view, and the noise of hissing, bubbling, gurgling, as of 
giants in distress greet our ears. The sight at first is 
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awesome in the extreme, especially is this the case 
when the visitor arrives at night, with a wind driving 
clouds of vapour across the road from a boiling pool 
several acres in extent. 

Baths of every description and temperature abound. 
Speaking of these, it may be said that they are to the 
healthy man a luxury, and to the invalid a means of 
attaining that health whereby they can be truly enjoyed 
and appreciated. 

Three miles from Ohinemutu, through the ti tree 
and minuca scrub is Whakarewarewa. Here is a fine 
geyser : it is intermittent, but when it does practise, a 
column 40 feet in height is ejected. On looking down 
into the cavernous depths of the orifice, only a terrific 
boiling noise is heard. A short distance away is a 
smaller one throwing up a column of water 30 feet 
high. The lumpy silicious surface formation hereabouts 
is most interesting and strange. The deposit is formed 
by the running water, and the colour varies from 
light slate to dark indigo blue, according to the com- 
position of the water. 

This district is famous for its many strange mongrels 
called dogs. It seems to be the custom of the Maories 
to have a dog for every man, woman, and child, and 
one extra for the protection of the whare. 

The Maories certainly have plenty of variety here, 
for they have oil, hot water, mud, and sand baths. 
The former, however, is merely a sulphurous spring, 
with a thick coating of oil or grease floating on the 
surface. This is said to be especially curative in 
cutaneous disorders. There are paths all amongst the 
springs ; but care must be taken in wandering away 
from these, as it not unfrequently happens that the 
crust gives way, and the unwary traveller is plunged 
into a hot spring, fortunate, indeed, if only hot. 

A grand stream of fresh water flows hard by these 
heated parts ; but even in the middle of this may be 
seen the bubbles of boiling water rising up. One 
singular feature is that vegetation seems to thrive 
where from the heat it would be deemed impossible 
for anything whatever to exist, surrounded by circum- 
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stances seemingly so prejudicial to life, both animal 
and vegetable. 

Waiwa is situate between two ranges of hills. The 
houses are few and far between. From the residence 
of Captain Way, a magnificent view of Lake Tarawera 
may be obtained. A short distance off is a waterfall, 
with a thunderous roar to be heard at a great distance. 

Lake Tarawera is a lake some nine miles by six, 
with rugged precipitous shores, heights varying from 
200 to 2000 feet hemming it on all sides. This lake 
is somewhat eccentric in its behaviour. In 1 881, it 
suddenly changed colour, and became of a vivid green, 
its waters being nauseous to the taste. After remain- 
ing a year this colour, its waters became pure again, 
and their colour blue. In this lake is Hurawhenua, a 
hollow lichen-covered rock, on passing which toll of 
some kind (in our case a handful of cray-fish) must be 
placed, otherwise the devil of the rock is said to upset 
the boat and drown the passengers. Our toll was not 
considered sufficient, but the boat did not go down; 
the plug only came out, and about a quarter filled the 
boat with water before we fully understood what was 
the matter. 

On our arriving at the Maori village, we disem- 
barked, and after a rapid half-hour s walk got to the 
summit of the hill, from which a view of Rotomahana 
and the White Terrace is obtained. The sight at first 
disappoints us, but on descending and approaching the 
terrace every expectation is fully realized. Looking 
up from below, we see for a hundred feet, basin behind 
basin, each semicircular in shape, and white as the 
driven snow, kissing the coral lips of these, murmurs 
with soothing sound the water, warm at the bottom of 
the terrace, but at the top boiling. From the top of 
the terrace looking back the sight is indeed glorious, 
the white edges of the basins, each full of the most 
lovely ethereal blue water, being beautiful beyond de- 
scription : one can only gaze on the scene entranced. 
At the top of this terrace is a cauldron one hundred 
feet by eighty feet of clear blue boiling water, hissing 
and bubbling, and sending its water over the snowy 
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edges of the reservoirs below. It is the custom to 
place fern leaves, sticks, etc., on the terraces, and these 
become encrusted with a silicate covering, brittle in the 
extreme. Tearing ourselves away from the White 
Terrace, we come to Ngahapu. This is a conical well 
fifteen yards by ten yards, which throbs and bubbles 
unceasingly, and when very lively, throws up a jet of 
water said to exceed sixty feet 

Between what is called the White Terrace and the 
Pink Terrace is a small plain surrounded by hills. In 
this plain are a number of pyramid-like cones, each 
having a centre of boiling mud. They give one a 
very good idea of what a volcano on a large scale 
would be. Facing these is the Mangamamao Hill, 
sparsely clad with vegetation; but from hundreds of 
crevices and cracks issue volumes of steam from base 
to summit ; indeed, the whole mountain appears as if 
it were being steamed. 

The Hirka, or Porridge Pot, is'a hole in which boils 
a light slate-coloured mud possessing certain medicinal 
properties ; and the Maories, our guide tells us, eat 
the same ** by handfuUs,'' urging on us the propriety of 
doing the same. We ate some of it, but at once came 
to the conclusion that the taste must be an acquired 
one. It tasted like what one would imagine pipeclay 
and milk mixed to the consistency of porridge would 
be. After our lunch, which consisted of some 1 2lbs of 
crayfish and potatoes, boiled in one of the pools near 
by, we started in a native canoe to cross Rotomahana 
Lake, bound for the Pink Terrace. 

The native canoe is merely a section of one of the 
large New Zealand trees hollowed out, either end 
being slightly curved and pointed. A native sits at 
each end with a paddle, and impels the canoe with 
great swiftness. The bottom is thickly strewn with 
twigs and leaves of the ti tree; on these you squat, 
but moving about is impossible. The affair holds 
from nine to twelve people, and when it is laden a 
laugh seems as if it would upset it Care is very 
necessary, for the slightest movement will bring water 
over the side. 
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From the lake, Otukapuarangi or Pink Terrace 
looks very beautiful. The formation is similar to that 
of the White Terrace, except that the cups are of the 
most delicate pink colour imaginable. It seems as if 
the early rosy tint of dawn were shedding its delicate 
light on the terraces, and it had been caught and 
lastingly fixed there. The waters are of the same 
lapis lazuli blue colour as at the White Terrace. To 
bathe in these cups of hot water, with terraces below 
us, to swim about in one or other of them, to recline 
against the sides, and alJow the water from the ruby 
lips of the basin above to trickle over us, to view 
the lake at the foot mirrored in the rays of the sun, 
to see the distant ranges of hills on every side clad 
in a vestment of purple haze, is enjoyment indeed 
— one can only gaze, and, entranced, look again I To 
indulge in the luxury of a bath here is assuredly 
worth the journey all the way from England. This 
wonderful district is worthy to be classed as the first 
wonder of the world. Crossing the lake again, our 
canoe follows the overflow stream, and winds its 
course through reed, rush, and overhanging fern, till 
the rapids are reached. These rapids are shot in the 
frail canoe, but not without fear and trembling. A 
row of two and a half hours brings us to the pjace 
from which we first started. 

Another day we went from Ohinemutu to Tikitere. 
Crossing the lake, you land at Te Ngae (the Ni). 
Here was once a thriving Mission station, but the 
house has fallen into decay, and the Mission has ceased 
to exist for years. Rambling through groves of sweet 
briar and short scrub, from which many a fat pheasant 
rises with its peculiar whirr, Tikitere is reached. We 
gaze in amazement at this sulphurous region. Viewed 
from the hills near by, the sight is weird in the 
extreme. On descending and crossing a creek we are 
in the midst of the bubbling, boiling scene. Our guide 
points out to us a basin of clear blue water, boiling 
with fearful violence, as if enraged at being confined 
in so small a space — a basin fully fifteen yards in 
diameter. Not far off* is the Boiling Mud Pot. This 
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is some four or five yards in diameter. On gazing 
into it, a mass of seething, spluttering, boiling mud 
is seen ; its consistence is so thick that it is only just 
able to boil. Its colour is a dull slate. Here, too, is 
a " tonic " waterfall of hot water. You stand under- 
neath this fall, and the water descends upon you from 
a height of twelve or fourteen feet ; it is a most perfect 
natural shower-bath. 

Leaving this, we proceed to a plain tinged with 
yellow from sulphur. On this plain are numberless 
hummocks, from one to three feet in height : the 
exterior of these is of a dull ashen grey. On breaking 
off the top of one, a large deposit of pure sulphur is 
laid bare. The brittle glistening golden yellow crystals 
crumble at the touch, and only the hard deposit can be 
taken away as specimens. 

August 25M. — Arrived in Auckland per S.S. 
Wellington from Tauranga. In the afternoon went to 
Bishopscourt, the residence of Bishop Cowie, a de- 
servedly popular and liberal-minded man. The house 
is most delightfully situated, overlooking the numerous 
bays. Certainly the selector of the site for Bishops- 
court had an eye to the picturesque, Here may be seen 
an interesting collection of native articles. Also, in a 
specially built and lofty room, there is a fine library, 
consisting of works given to or collected by the late 
Bishop Selwyn. Between Church and Dissent there 
exists, as is the case throughout the colonies generally, 
great friendliness, a state of things most pleasing to 
observe. For instance, in a certain district there is a 
Methodist place of worship, but this could not be fully 
supported by that body. In it is held a Wesleyan 
service in the morning, an undenominational service 
in the afternoon, and a Church clergyman officiates in 
the evening. The Sunday School is attended by 
children of Church and Dissenting parents. Thus the 
two work in perfect harmony. 

August 26M, Sunday. — Went to hear Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon. Although but twenty-five years of age, 
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and of youthful appearance, he draws crowded congre- 
gations. His style, without any striving for effect, is 
very similar to that of the elder Spurgeon. The 
houses and grounds of most of the wealthy inhabitants 
are situated on rising ground overlooking the sea. In 
one instance the culture of lemons has been attempted, 
and with amazing success. The trees are simply 
laden down with the yellow fruit. A lemon grove 
covering the sides of a gentle declivity is indeed a 
pretty sight. 

August 2']th. — Went by train from Auckland to 
Ohaupo. The line passes through hill and dale, moun- 
tain, fen, and anon over deep wide river and marshy 
swamp, and then through thick bush, with towering 
tree fern, shapely cabbage tree, smaller growth of ti tree 
shrub, and acres, covered with golden-blossomed gorse, 
the ranges of hill in the distance forming a good back- 
ground. 

At Ohaupo, on ascending the lower range, the air is 
found to be keen and fresh. One is astonished at the 
number of mountain tarns which here abound, on which 
are many wild fowl. 

Proceeding by special train with the manager of the 
line to Tiamutu, we go on by car to Alexandra, twelve 
miles further. This is the English border town, and 
here is a redoubt entrenched and fortified, having its 
complement of fifty armed men ready for instant 
action, each man having his belt and ball cartridge 
•'handy.*' 

The Maori land, on which the king resides, and 
which is subject to his power, is about one hundred 
miles south of Auckland, bounded by the seaboard 
east and west, inland by the Punes river for a con- 
siderable distance, and the two mountain ranges of 
Peronga (hard to climb), and Mungatotoro. This 
district is called the Waikato. The land is good, and 
said to be suitable for grazing or the growing of cereal 
produce. 

On arriving at Alexandra all was found to be in 
excitement, owing to the attempted shooting of one of 
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the whites here by one of the Maories, and that in the 
bright moonlight. Fortunately he was missed, although 
twice fired at. The house at which I stay is patrolled 
all night by armed constabulary, because the occurrence 
took place near here. To an outsider this seems an 
unnecessary precaution. Most of the whites carry a 
small ** bull-dog" in their pocket {Le,, a revolver). 

In the morning I went alone and unaccompanied to 
a native village over the border, hearing that there were 
a number of tame kiwis there. The natives seemed 
surprised to see a strange visitor. They were quiet 
and orderly. Had they desired to kill the **pakeha" 
(white man), as was suggested might be the case, they 
had ample opportunity, as the way to the village lay 
over bracken-covered hill and low-lying dell, thickly 
clad with the inevitable ti tree. I was allowed to see 
and to handle the birds named. They are about the 
size of the common English fowl. The plumage is 
darkish brown, the feathers somewhat resembling those 
of the emu. They have only rudimentary wings, and 
no tails. They have long bills, at the extremities of 
which are the nostrils. They feed chiefly in the 
evening and in the night, inserting their long bills into 
the ground in search of food, chiefly worms. 

The birds of New Zealand are named after some 
peculiar or distinct note which they may sound forth. 
Thus we have the ** more pork " of the European — 
really an owl. The bird named kiwi is so called 
from the similarity of its note to its name. It has 
short thick-set legs of great strength. When angry it 
hisses like a snake. It forms a burrow at the roots of 
one of the large New Zealand trees, frequently that of 
the rata, and there lays its single ^gg, which is stated 
by the natives whom I have asked about it to be three 
years in hatching. Whether the bird sits on the ^gg^ 
or whether it hatches itself, seems to be a disputed 
question. By far the greater number of the natives 
with whom I have conversed on this point incline to 
the ** hatching itself" theory. The natives hunt the 
kiwi with their dogs, but it is very swift, and frequently 
eludes pursuit. The ^g%^ for so small a bird, is enor- 

K 
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mous. It is in size more like a swan's ^g^, one I 
obtained being five inches long and three wide, and 
holding over a pint of liquid. It belongs to the family 
Struthionidce. In the King country there is still a fair 
number of these birds, but natives say that they are 
decreasing. 

Another strange bird is the weka, a species of large 
rail ; it is caught in a peculiar manner. A string, 
with a bunch of red feathers attached to the end, 
is tied to a stick. The native secretes himself, 
imitates the cry of the bird, and dangles the red 
feathers. The bird being attracted, observes the red 
feathers, and runs up to them. In the other hand the 
native holds a stick with a noose attached, and this he 
slips over the head of the bird on its near approach. 

Speaking of red, this colour seems to be the sacred 
one of the darker nations. The forefront of skulls 
from the islands are frequently painted red. The 
Fijian is still given to daubing the face with red, or 
wearing the red hibiscus in his hair. 

Went with an interpreter to visit the King's town at 
Whati Whatihoe. One or two said they would rather 
I go up than they, but such remarks are misplaced, for 
with frankness, fearlessness, and a bold front I believe 
among no nation would there be anything to fear. 
The town is some two and a-half miles from the border- 
line town of Alexandra. It is a numerous collection of 
scattered whares, the floors thickly strewn with dried 
bracken or leaves of the ti tree, and the native woven 
mats. The houses are square, the sides being formed 
of dried rushes, and the slanting roof of dried reeds. 
Men, women, and children all live in the same dwelling, 
there being of course no divided compartments. The 
meals consist of pork, potatoes, and for a delicacy dried 
shark's flesh, the smell of which is enough to satisfy 
the most ravenous European appetite. 

Besides these there is kanga perou, or rotten corn. 
This is maize steeped in water for three months or 
more. A trench is dug in swampy land, the ends, 
sides, and bottom of which are fenced in, so as to pre- 
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vent the corn washing away or escaping into the mud. 
The maize is husked, but left on the cob ; a layer of 
these cobs is placed at the bottom of this trench, then 
follows a layer of fern, and this is continued till the 
trench is full. After the lapse of three months or 
more the grain is said to be in condition. The cobs 
are collected together, the maize taken off, and used as 
required, sometimes by baking in cakes (resembling 
Australian damper), or used for making soup. 

The smell of this latter can be perceived fifty or 
sixty yards away. If the savouriness consists in the 
smell, certainly the odour ought to satisfy every crav- 
ing, for it is pestilential in the extreme. 

Another delicacy is a white grub with a black head, 
which bores one of the New Zealand pines, chiefly the 
matti. A stick is split, the caterpillars' heads placed in 
the split, and the stick with its row of dangling white 
bodies is placed before the fire and roasted. This grub 
is called huhua. 

The root of the ruruwe, a common bracken fern, is 
also dug up, and eaten roasted or raw, as fashion 
dictates, or rather as taste dictates. 

Flesh, fish, and fowl is usually eaten with the fingers, 
portions being first served to the men, the women 
feasting afterwards. Should the dejeuner be a leg of 
pork, a bit is taken from it by one, after which it is 
handed on. The mode of cooking is first to light a 
fire, and therein heat stones. A hole is then dug, the 
stones placed in them, and the uncooked food placed 
on these, the whole being covered with a flax mat, 
then a layer of earth. A small hole is made, from 
which when steam issues the food is said to be 
sufficiently cooked. 

The Maories, long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, had a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
of two states after this life, one in the Rangi (heaven), 
one in the Reinga (hades) ; and also a belief in one 
single supreme Being, called lo ; also a belief in a 
god-man named Tawhaki, who came down from 
heaven, and ascended to heaven again on a spider's 
web. 
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Some of the natives affirm that this Tawhaki was 
murdered, that his body was cut up into pieces and 
concealed, but blood being discovered on the beak of a 
bird, it was thought by the relatives that it was the 
blood of Tawhaki, and on searching for the remains 
they were discovered, bone united to bone, sinew to 
sinew. By Tawhaki^s own innate power he soon rose 
up a living man. They addressed prayers to him, and 
also offerings. A departing spirit was directed by the 
priest to mount up to Tawhaki, in the first heaven, 
and to the second heaven, until the tenth heaven was 
reached. 

The Maories as a race are divided into two. One 
party, called Heketanga-a-rangi, i.e.y the heavenlies, 
the other, the Tehapu-oneone, Le,, soil of earth, the 
earthlies. The former, at death, go up above; the 
others go below. 

Visited Mokoia, an island opposite to Ohinemutu. 
Had a dip in that most celebrated of baths, Hine- 
moa's, the legend of which is as follows : — Hinemoa 
was the daughter of a celebrated chief who lived at 
Ohinemutu. She was in appearance very beautiful, 
and consequently greatly admired. She was most 
jealously guarded by her father and the tribe to which 
she belonged. She was forbidden to marry. She, 
however, had a lover named Tutanekai, who lived on 
the island of Mokoia, whilst she resided on the main 
shore. Tutanekai resided with his father, Whahakawe, 
whose wife was Rangiuru, a celebrated woman of the 
Tapuika tribe of Maketu. Tutanekai had several 
brothers, who held him to be inferior to themselves, on 
the ground that Rangiuru was not his mother, calling 
him in consequence He Poriro (the bastard). He 
had a chosen friend named Tiki ; he (Tiki) played the 
trumpet, whilst Tutanekai played the lute ; both were 
most marvellous players on their respective instru- 
ments. The soft air of these instruments was wafted 
across the lake from the island to Ohinemutu, and 
was heard by Hinemoa. ** Ah," said she, " this is the 
music of my lover, Tutanekai; he calls me to meet him!" 
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In the cool of the evening she slipped away unno- 
ticed by the tribe and her friends, and travelled to a 
place named Owhata, intending to swim from this 
place to Mokoia. She had consequently provided 
herself with taha, or calabashes, as floaters. Plunging 
into the lake, she swam towards the island, and when- 
ever she felt weary, rested on the calabashes. After a 
lengthened swim of three miles she succeeded in 
reaching Mokoia, but feeling cold after her long con- 
tinuance in the lake, she was glad to avail herself of the 
warm bath on the margin of the island now called 
Hinemoas Bath. 

It happened, however, that a servant of Tutanekai 
was sent to the bath with a taha, for the purpose of 
fetching water, and the person in the bath, who was 
not then known, said to this servant, " Give me water 
to drink.'' He did so, but after drinking, the stranger 
broke the calabash. The servant accordingly returned 
to the village (Kainga), and returned again to the lake 
with another calabash. After filling this, the servant 
was again accosted by the stranger in the bath, and sup- 
posed by the servant to be a man. Again was a drink 
requested, and this being again given him, the stranger 
broke this calabash also. 

On this the servant returned to his master Tutane- 
kai, and informed him of all that had taken place. 
Upon hearing this, Tutanekai became very angry, and 
said, **What fellow is this in the bath? How dare 
he smash the calabashes, and treat us thus ? I will go 
and see him.*' Coming down to the bath, he demanded 
who was there, and receiving no reply, he pressed for- 
ward to discover for himself the stranger, who, how- 
ever, was coyly concealed in the foliage on the margin 
of the lake. 

Tutanekai, however, obtained a glance at the beau- 
tiful face of Hinemoa, and at once knowing who it 
was, commanded garments to be brought down and 
placed at her disposal. She then clothed herself, and 
he conducted her to his home, and made her his wife. 

The following graphic narrative was given to me by 
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a friend who has been in New Zealand for more than 
thirty years. It is printed here because it shows 
through what difficulties the colony has had to make 
its way to its present prosperous position. Besides, the 
story of the struggles of the brave but fast- vanishing 
race of Maories, and the selection of some of their 
legends, will have an unfading interest for all sorts of 
people, both in Old England and in all parts of her 
immense colonial empire. The account is given 
throughout in the words of my friend, who having 
married a Maori, had exceptional facilities for obtain- 
ing information. 

I arrived in the colony about the time the war with 
the Maories broke out, viz., in the year 1861. It 
commenced in Taranaki, but soon extended to 
Waikato. The river Waikato is the largest in the 
islands, and passes through a district of very good 
land. The natives began hostilities by pulling down 
the printing-office in Teawamutu, destroying the 
mission station of the Rev. Mr. Morgan, and driving 
all the European settlers from their homes. 

The origin of the war was the decision come to by 
the Maories to set up a king for themselves. It was 
well known at the time that there were in Auckland 
some Europeans who fostered this notion, even going 
so far as to provide a crown for the purpose of 
adorning the royal head. In the end, Tao Whiao's 
father, old Totatau, was crowned. 

On the arrival of the troops, whom I joined, they 
were hurried to the front, which was then at Otahuhu, 
seven miles from Auckland. We expected to be 
attacked every day, so pickets were out patrolling 
day and night. Hard fighting commenced at Papa- 
kura, and it soon became general all the way to 
Waikato river. The natives built a fort at Kahowa, 
and defended it bravely, but it was taken in a very 
short time. General Cameron, sword in hand, led the 
forlorn hope in person. The Maories retired to 
Meremere, a great stronghold on the banks of the 
Waikato. They had there two large guns, which 
had been obtained from a wrecked ship. They had 
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two white men with them to fight these weapons. 
The guns were fired several times at H.M.S. Pioneer ^ 
and a steelyard weight was put through her side, but no 
great harm was done. Though it was a strong earthen 
pah, the natives were driven out, and they retreated 
to Rangaiiri, and there built another pah, with double 
trenches and parapets. About three thousand soldiers 
were engaged in the attack on this place ; but before 
they could surround it some of the Maories got away, 
leaving only about two hundred to do the fighting. 

There is a story told by some of the natives about 
the escape of the great chief We Tamehana, or, as he 
is sometimes called, William Thompson, with a com- 
rade. They left the pah in the dead of the night, and 
crawled towards the outlying picket. They knew 
there was in this neighbourhood a ruariwai, or potato 
house, dug out of the ground by the natives, and 
which had a low timber roof covered with earth. 
Having reached this, they got in without being de- 
tected, for the night was very dark and rainy. 

When the picket was relieved, the new man saw this 
shelter, and he called to the next sentry, and said, 
"We can get out of the rain here;" and he went 
inside, of course being compelled to go on his hands 
and knees. 

Thompson said to his comrade, " Do not speak ! 
When he is quite inside, I will kill him with one blow. 
If the other one comes as well, we must serve him the 
same." So the moment the picket got in, Thompson 
killed the man with one stroke of his tomahawk. 

In a few minutes the other sentry came to see how 
his friend was getting on ; he stood at the entrance, 
and asked, ** Where are you } " 

Thompson would not answer, but kept on whistling 
and humming to himself, as if he were a white. 
Presently the soldier entered the house, to find out 
what his comrade was about ; when the weapon of the 
chief came crashing down on the poor man's skull. 

Thompson stripped his victims of their great-coats, 
belts, and hats, and with their guns under their arms 
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the two Maories strolled back to where the reserve 
guard was placed. It being dark, and the natives 
wearing the uniforms of their enemies, they were 
taken for white men. Having walked about until all 
doubt was allayed, and no notice was taken of them, 
they quietly dodged to the rear, and when out of sight 
darted away as fast as their legs could carry them. 
The second day after this occurrence, Thompson 
returned with five hundred men, with the intention of 
attacking the soldiers on the flank and rear. But he 
was just one hour too late, for the flag of truce had 
been flying over the pah for that time, and the garrison 
of two hundred defenders had surrendered. 

Bishop Selwyn had agreed with them, on behalf of 
the government, that they should be allowed to retain 
their arms, and to return to their homes in peace. 
This agreement, however, was shamefully broken, for 
when they came out of the pah, their arms were taken 
from them, and they were sent close prisoners on 
board a hulk in Auckland Harbour. 

There were about one hundred and sixty of the 
troops killed, but only two or three Maories. The 
first white man killed when the war broke out was 
Mr. Hermitage, of the mission station at Rangaiiri ; 
he acted as Resident Magistrate for the Waikata 
district. He was shot while coming down the river 
in his canoe. 

When the Mauka settlement was attacked by six 
hundred Maories, there was an unfortunate and fatal 
mistake made. Lieutenant Percival went back to get 
some reinforcements from the block-house, but re- 
turned with them the wrong way. They found 
themselves in the midst of the natives, and fought like 
lions, but all ten of them were slain. We found them 
next morning, lying side by side, with their ears cut 
ofl", and their tongues cut out. A havresack was hung 
on a tree, to show where to find them. We found 
one man in the bush on his knees, as if praying, with 
a bullet through his heart. We also found a boy dead 
in a swamp. 
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We followed up the Maories, and found stretchers 
soaked with blood, on which they had carried their dead, 
but what they did with them we could not tell. The 
flying column would, no doubt, have captured the 
rebels, but one man*s rifle went off just as they came 
up to them. Of course, as soon as the Maories heard 
the report they fled. 

On one occasion twelve Maories got into a large 
whare, or native house, and would not come out, 
although they were told they would not be hurt if they 
did so. One did venture to show himself, but un- 
fortunately he was at once shot ; and this made the 
others resolve to die together. A soldier volunteered 
to set fire to the place ; but he was shot, and then 
another was tomahawked, but at last the whare was 
lighted and all the natives were burned. 

The small pah at Orakau was attacked before it was 
finished ; it stood on a rise, but the houses inside, as 
usually was the case, were underground. Three hundred 
men, women, and children were inside. The general 
asked the chief to surrender, or at least to send out 
the women and children, saying, it was not the custom 
for white men to fight the latter. But Rewi, the chief, 
laughed and said, that where the men died, there also 
should the women and children. The Maories had 
no water, and had to scrape potatoes and suck them 
to quench their thirst. They fought bravely till all 
their gunpowder was used up, and we had surrounded 
them. While we were mining in front of the pah, 
they were making baskets in the rear to protect 
themselves in a sally which they proposed to make. 
They watched us very closely, and knew that if they 
remained where they were they would be blown up. 
In the afternoon they suddenly broke through the 
lines, and though several of them were killed, the main 
body succeeded in escaping. 

The principal fight on the east coast took place at 
the Gate Pah. There were only two hundred Maories in 
this pah, and some of them were relatives of my wife. 
She was in the place the night before the final attack. 
When the shells dropped amongst the natives, they 
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snatchecJ them up and threw them outside before the 
explosion took place. A breach was made, and a 
forlorn hope advanced, under Captain Hamilton ; but 
he was mortally wounded while trying to save one of 
his men, and others fell in the effort to rescue their 
officer ; so the attack was abandoned. The Maories 
took the captain inside the pah, made a pillow for his 
head, gave him water, and treated him with great 
kindness. He did not die till the next morning. 

The next day another attack was made, when the 
soldiers got right into the pah. The natives fled to 
the rear, but were confronted by a force that had 
marched round to intercept them. With fearful yells 
and shouting, they returned to their former position. 
Our men there thought that after their enemies had 
once been driven out they would not return unless 
reinforced ; so the soldiers believed this was a fresh 
band of men, and they ran away* The savages fol- 
lowed them, tomahawking great numbers, and retook 
the pah. But, fearing the return of the soldiers, they 
decamped in the night. 

On one occasion the troops came suddenly upon a 
number of Maories protected by trenches. In spite of 
their fire, our soldiers advanced without discharging 
shot until quite close. The natives could not under- 
stand this, and so they waited in the trenches, and 
were all slaughtered, about one hundred and eighty, 
with three exceptions. One of these was my wife*s 
brother, 'vsrho had two fingers and a thumb shot away ; 
a bullet also struck him in the forehead, making a 
dent in his skull all along its path to the back of 
his head. He was taken prisoner. Her cousin had 
just struck down one of our men, when one bullet 
wounded him in the thigh, and another in the shoulder. 
He did not fall, but tried to make his escape. A 
young officer, however, ran up and struck him with 
his sword across the back part of his head, making a 
fearful gash. He then fell, and two men hit him as 
he lay with the butt ends of their rifles, and also gave 
him three bayonet wounds. The young officer saw 
this, and stopped the men. Finding the wounded 
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man was still alive, he made signs to him to rise, 
which he did, to the astonishment of all the beholders. 

The soldiers, while collecting the bodies for burial, 
came upon an old man who was apparently uninjured. 
They turned him over and over, saying, " Get up, 
Maori, get up.*' But there was no answer to these 
appeals, not even a sigh ; they kicked him, and even 
pricked him with their bayonets, but all was to no 
purpose. They were at length about to throw him in 
the trench, when an officer signed to the wounded 
young Maori before mentioned, to tell the old fellow 
to get up. He did so in their own language, saying he 
was to get up, or he would be forthwith buried. This 
was enough. Up the man jumped, staring round 
wildly, and then bursting out in a roar of laughter. 
Of course he, too, was secured as a prisoner. 

There were many other contests in various parts of 
the colony, and the struggle was long and deadly, 
leaders amongst the natives starting fresh conflicts 
here and there. At length the discipline, skill, and 
resources of the white man prevailed over the courage 
and strength of the enemy; and it may be safely 
predicted that in the future the colony will be as quiet 
and peaceful as an English county. 

Near the end of the war a creed was started, called 
the ** Hauhau." All things must have names, of 
course, but for my part I could never understand this 
one ; for hau means wind, and hauhau means a shady 
place where one would sit out of the sunshine. It 
was supposed by some that Tao Whiao, the leader, was 
a ventriloquist, as it was said he made the stones to 
speak. When Captain Lloyd was killed at Taranaki, 
the Maories cut off his head, preserved it, and carried 
it from village to village on a pole. A white man was 
made to bear the ghastly trophy : he was called Brown 
at the time, but his real name was Moses, and he was 
an evil-minded Jew. Tao Whiao used to throw his 
voice into the head, and apparently make it speak, to 
the wonder of the Maories, who thought Tao Whiao 
must be a prophet. But this man was soon conquered, 
and his followers scattered. 
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The following native legend gives the reason why 
the first Maories left their homes in Hawaiki. The 
two chiefs there could not agree, though they were 
brothers. They separated from each other, the people 
following the chief of their choice. The younger one 
took away the favourite wife of his brother, and had 
also disputes about the boundaries of their possessions, 
so there were frequent fights. In the end the elder 
brother was killed, and his body preserved and hung 
up in the house of his rival, where of course it became 
pretty well smoke-dried. 

Some moons afterwards the people were having a 
great dance in the house ; when the young chief beat 
all his followers. As soon as he had finished, down 
jumped the elder brother from his hook, and took his 
place in the dance, when he excelled them all. This 
was too much for his rival, and he fled from Hawaiki, 
hoping to find a quieter home. 

The canoe was a long time at sea, but one night, 
it being very calm, the chief began fishing with a line 
and a bone hook. Presently he got a tremendous 
bite, and he pulled up a great monster indeed, for it 
proved to be New Zealand ! 

The Maories lived a great deal on hinau and taua 
berries, which made a very nutritious kind of bread. 
The karaka berry was also gathered when ripe, and as 
it was poisonous in the raw state, it was first baked, 
and then packed in baskets, and put in damp holes to 
soak ; when this was thoroughly done, it was considered 
to be very nice. 

The native rat is now nearly extinct; but in old 
times they were plentiful. They were caught in 
baited pits, and being very fat, were much enjoyed. 

Birds were also hunted, not only for their flesh, but 
in some cases for the skins, of which dresses were 
made, only to be worn by the chiefs. 

There were numbers of fish, eels, and edible 
vegetables everywhere, so the Maories had no trouble 
in obtaining food ; and the only real work was the 
building of their houses and pahs. The chiefs them- 
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selves did very little in times of peace beyond eating 
and sleeping. 

They were occasionally very treacherous, as the 
following will show. If a chief built a new house, he 
would not allow any one to go into it until some 
person had been killed and cooked for the occasion. 
They would kill a captive who had been taken in war, 
or a slave. But if there was neither of these at hand, 
and they knew of any strangers near, the chief would 
invite them to visit his place. If the ancestors of 
these strangers had ever killed any of the chiefs tribe, 
though it might have been scores of years before, it 
was quite enough ; at some unsuspecting moment, the 
victims would be butchered and eaten at the house- 
warming ! 

The felling of trees for canoes was a great under- 
taking, as they had nothing but stone axe-heads lashed 
on to the handles with dressed flax. They would 
partly chop, and partly burn the tree down ; and the 
canoe would be made in the same way, numbers of 
men working at it. When finished, there would be a 
great feast, at which usually some victim was killed 
and eaten. 

The eldest son of a chief did not always succeed his 
father ; but if there were brothers or cousins, the 
bravest amongst them would be chosen as the leader. 
Women also sometimes held the office. 

If one chief cursed another, the one affi-onted would 
go early in the morning with his followers to the other's 
place, and demand a peace-offering ; if this was refused, 
fighting ensued. 

In former times the Maories married when very 
young. Sometimes a father would tapu or betroth 
his daughter to a chiefs son. As soon as she was 
old enough, she was handed over to her husband, 
who might be twenty years older than some of his 
wives. When a girl is tapu, or sacred, no one can 
flirt with her or take her to wife. Only her future 
husband or death can release her from this bondage. 
Some one is appointed to go everywhere with the girl, 
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and she is never lost sight of, even for a moment, 
night nor day. 

Women followed the men to battle, sometimes 
proving braver than their male friends. In many 
cases the women taken in war became the wives of 
their captors. The male prisoners were reserved for 
a worse fate, for they were killed and eaten. 

Maories are greatly afraid of the dark, as they 
believe in spirits, ghosts, and witchcraft. The following 
is one of their ghost stories : Two men were working 
in the bush by themselves, when one of them took a 
torch and went to a creek to catch some eels, leaving 
his mate at the fire, where they had been playing 
cards. All at once a ghost came and sat down beside 
the fire, making signs to have the cards passed to him. 
He played three or four games, but the ghost was too 
clever for the Maori, he could neither get trick nor 
point. He gave the spirit some food, who made a 
hearty meal, but never spoke. All at once the strange 
visitor dissolved into thin air, while his entertainer was 
poking the fire. 

A monster about the size of a whale used to live at 
the source of a creek on the road to Tauranga, in a 
cold water spring. There had been a great many 
people missing, for the place was near the well-used 
road. After getting a good feed, the monster would 
sleep for ten, twelve, or even twenty years! Then 
he would rouse himself for four or five years. Of 
course he was blamed as the cause of the disappearance 
of so many persons. 

On one occasion a young female chief left Ohinemutu 
to go to Tauranga ; but she never arrived at the settle- 
ment, which was at the edge of the bush, where she 
had intended to sleep. Her parents made a long but 
unsuccessful search for her ; so they came to the 
conclusion that the monster had eaten her, and 
determined to seek revenge. They went to a famous 
tuhunga, or priest, and asked him what was best to be 
done. He said that he would go and see the monster. 

The priest, accompanied by a number of people, 
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went to the resort of the monster ; he made them stay 
at some distance from the spring, while he stood on 
the road. He played for a long time on his flute, 
then prayed, and at last dived into the water. When 
he came up he told the people he had put the creature 
to sleep for one month. 

The people returned home, and the priest gave 
orders for two long ropes to be made. Those that 
did not understand rope-making gathered the flax, 
while others dressed it. When all was finished, the 
tuhunga picked out two thousand strong men. These, 
armed with spears and stone axes, proceeded again 
to the abode of the monster. There was a hill on 
either side of the spring, and on each of these a 
thousand men were stationed, holding an end of the 
rope, as it was stretched across. The priest descended 
the depths, taking with him two smaller ropes which 
had been made for the purpose of binding the giant. 

Two days passed, however, before the tuhunga 
properly secured his prisoner. He had taken the 
precaution of placing two friends on the bank, who 
played their flutes to soothe the monster during the 
operation. When all was secure, he came up, and 
gave the word to pull. They passed the rope round 
a tree to help them to control the giant, and after a 
severe struggle he was dragged to the surface. He 
proved to be a frightful-looking creature, about the 
size of a sperm whale, having four feet. He charged 
from side to side, and made frantic efforts to bite the 
ropes ; but the priest had anticipated this, and they 
were prepared for him. They pulled him on to a flat 
piece of ground, and set to work with their spears and 
axes, and finished him. 

When the body was opened, they found in it the 
remains of the lost female chief, and all sorts of stone 
implements besides, both peaceful and warlike. But 
the greatest surprise of all was the discovery that the 
monster belonged to the gentler sex, and had left 
behind it several young ones. As it would take two 
or three hundred years for these to attain sufficient size 
and strength to do any harm, the people were not 
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greatly concerned about them, leaving their successors of 
future generations to settle them if they thought proper. 
So ends the legend of the monster Pekehawa. 

A chief named Tamati lived on terms of the greatest 
affection with his wife Ngaia, for many years. But at 
length she died, and was buried, after there had been 
a great feast in her honour. The husband, however, 
could not rest ; and he told his friends, at length, that 
he would go and seek her. 

There is a place at the extreme north end of North 
Island which is called, The Descent of Spirits ; to this 
place the bereaved husband repaired, taking with him 
a present. On his arrival, he went to the gatekeeper, 
and asked him what he had to do, as he wanted to see 
and bring back his dead wife. 

" Well," said he, " if you want to do this, you will 
have to endure great hardships, keep up your courage, 
and do precisely what you are told. Now, have you 
any present for me ? " 

After that was settled satisfactorily, he continued, 
** You must take a bag with you which can be fastened 
with a string, and also a present for the other gate- 
keeper. If you go over to that precipice by the sea, 
you will see a rock at a little distance. After swimming 
to that, you will see another one further out ; you must 
dive to that one, and stay there till the tide goes out, 
when you will find a great hole, which is the gate you 
must enter. When you get to the bottom, you will 
find the other gatekeeper." 

Tamati thereupon took his bag and present with him, . 
got to the beach, swam to the first rock, and dived to 
the second. When the tide went out he saw the 
entrance he sought, and dived again. At the bottom 
he found the second gatekeeper. He told him also 
that he had lost his wife, and could not rest without 
her, and that he had come to know if he would allow 
him, after paying his dues, to recover his loved one. 

** Have you got a bag fastened with a string with 
you } " asked the gatekeeper. 

'* I have," answered Tamati. 
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" Well then;" said he, " as I open the gate you slip 
in. You will find hundreds of departed spirits there, 
who will welcome you amongst them. Beware of one 
thing, however, if you want to come back : do not 
taste anything they may offer you, for if you do you 
also will become a spirit. You will be sure to see 
your wife, but she will not dare to speak to you. 
They will have a dance in your honour ; during this, 
you must endeavour to get near enough to her to slip 
the bag over her head. If you succeed in this, fly for 
your life. If you get back here first, you will be safe ; 
but if the spirits catch you, your doom will be sealed." 

The gate was then opened, and Tamati passed in. 
He presently heard some one call out, ** Here is a 
stranger !" They gathered round him, crying out, 
" Come this way ! " He went to the place indicated, 
where he found d great crowd, who commenced weep- 
ing over him. They then brought him food, but he 
refused it. Some said, "Let us have a dance!" 
During this, he saw his wife's spirit, and tried to 
approach close to her side. At first she seemed to 
avoid him, but after a time he managed to get behind 
her. In a moment he slipped his bag over her head, 
fastened it with the string, and fled. 

The spirits at first stood still with amazement ; but 
when they heard the woman cry out, they knew what 
was amiss, and darted after him yelling, and screaming, 
towards the entrance. 

Tamati just got to the gate in time, it closed as 
he got through, knocking down some of the spirits 
who were too anxious in the pursuit 

" Well," said the gatekeeper, " you have succeeded 
then. Not one in ten thousand ever comes back 
again. Now I will tell you what to do when you get 
back to your own home. Put the bag with your wife's 
spirit into the house in which she died, and shut it up 
there. Then go to the grave and dig up her body. 
Wash all the bones very clean, not leaving on them a 
single speck of dirt Take them up to the house, and 
put them in their proper places very carefully. Put some 
of her best clothes upon her, and treat her as if she were 
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asleep. This done, make a small hole in the bag, and 
place It to her mouth, cover all up, so as no light can 
get to her, and lock up all securely. After three days 
and nights, you may enter and waken your wife. It 
will only seem to her that she has had a long and 
sound sleep." 

Tamati did just as he was directed, keeping his 
arrival secret from his friends at first. When, how- 
ever, his wife was given back to him, he made a feast, 
and told all assembled what had occurred. Of course, 
his wife was there to testify to the truth of his narra- 
tive, and all knew she had been both dead and buried. 
In consequence of this, the news spread about the 
islands, and all believed it to be true. 

If a Maori eats food that is tapu, or sacred, he is 
sure to die. His friends will all tell him that his fate 
is certain, and he will take it so much to heart that 
he will starve himself to death. 

When a person dies, the relatives consult the priest 
of their tribe as to the cause of their bereavement. 
After about a week's consideration, the priest says, so- 
and-so killed him, taking care, if he has a grudge 
against anyone, to name that person ; and the accused 
scarcely ever denies the charge, for all believe the 
word of the tuhunga. 

A native named Tuarotorua, left his home to search 
for food, and in his journey came to Lake Rotoiti, 
where he found plenty of small fish. He stayed there 
some days, having made a net, and caught and dried 
some of the fish. It was not long, however, before 
he had company. 

Another Maori, Ihenga, had gone on his travels for 
the same purpose, and he came near to the same lake. 
He was about to turn back, when he discovered that 
he had lost his dog. At that time the people highly 
valued those animals, a mat made of dog-skin being 
the most acceptable present one chief could make to 
another. After waiting a long time, his dog returned 
to him ; but he soon became sick, and threw up some 
fish. In summer, when a strong north-east wind blew. 
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a number of fish were cast up on the beach. Ihenga 
knew this, so he came to the conclusion that there was 
a lake not far off. He went on a little further, and 
came to the lake. 

As he proceeded along the shore, he came to some 
dried fish. He then made a net, and caught some 
fish, which he laid on some leaves to dry. Of course, 
he knew some one had been there before him ; but he 
wanted to have the honour of discovering the place. 
He therefore determined to deceive the first comer, if 
he could. He took the other fish and leaves away, 
putting them in another place, and put in their stead 
his own fresh leaves and fish. 

After all this was done, he went to seek his rival. 
When he saw him, he asked him how long he had 
been there. He said he was there first; and there 
was a dispute about it. 

**Well," said Ihenga, "you say you have caught a 
lot of fish, and dried them, tell me where they are," 

" Mine are over there," said Tuarotorua. "Where 
are yours ? " 

" Mine are at the foot of that cliff, along with my 
net," said Ihenga. " We will go and see both lots ; 
and the one whose lot is the oldest, of course must 
have been the first comer." 

Accordingly, they found Ihenga's was the oldest, and 
the other gave in. The deception was not discovered 
during Tuarotorua's life; but Ihenga boasted of his 
cunning to his children, so the story became known, and 
the cliff where he put the fish was called Ihenga s Net. 

This must for the present conclude my story-telling 
of the legends of the Maories, and their struggles for 
independence. 

August ^ist. — Left Alexandra at 8 a.m., driving 
through to Tiamutu, the roads being in execrable 
condition. On breaking the journey at Hamilton, the 
farm of a Mr. Seddons was visited. This farm is 
most pleasantly situated on a hill side, and the vale 
below is known as the spot where one of the most 
obstinate fights between the whites and the Maories 
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took place. Axes, skulls, bones, etc., are not un- 
frequently ploughed up. The pasturage here is 
magnificent. Cattle weighing 1,000 lbs. are sold for 
from £6 to ;^8, and sheep at los. each. Mangel- 
wurzel may be seen weighing 42 lbs., and a large 
white carrot turned the scale at 14 lbs. 

September ^th. — ^Was aroused in the night by the 
noisy clanging of a fire-bell near by. On going out 
found four houses were on fire, and the blaze was 
immense. Although the " larrikin " element is of a 
very decided type out here, it was pleasing to observe 
that the crowd were ready and willing to render every 
assistance in their power. 

The Training College for students, established by 
Bishop Selwyn, is situated some miles from Auckland. 
Near to this, some people were staying who came 
from Norfolk Island. They stated that, on that 
island, the people lead a happy and contented life, 
and have a most enjoyable time. Although the 
inhabitants number 650 persons, there is little crime. 

Kauri gum is obtained in the province of Auckland 
only. It comes from the Kauri pine, and it is 
surprising what large quantities of gum are yielded 
by a single tree. It is divided into several classes ; 
but all kinds, with the exception of what is called 
bush gum, has been an indefinite time under ground 
hardening. The sort called swamp gum is found in 
wet swampy ground some six feet below the surface. 
The export from Auckland is about 400 tons per 
month, the greater portion of which goes to supply 
the American demand ; it is largely used by varnish 
makers. 

September Jtk. — Left Auckland by S.S. Rotmnahana^ 
and had a pleasant passage -to the uninteresting town- 
ship of Gisborne, and then proceed to Napier. This 
town is some two miles from the port of that name. 
It nestles cosily in a sandy bay, the wide circuit of 
which is lost in the distance, so large is its sweep. 
Villa residences stud the neighbouring heights, having 
a view of the sea on one side and the mountains far 
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away on the other. Numerous fossils can be obtained 
at this place. 

Our next port is Wellington, to reach which we 
enter through the narrowest of heads, and wind our 
tortuous way to the pier. On looking back it seems 
as if we are in a lake, so complete is the engirdling 
circle of mountains. The town is a straggling one. 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral occupies the most 
commanding site. The complete and compact Govern- 
ment buildings are on a lower level. It was here that 
Wells' comet was first seen by a Wellington waterman 
just before daybreak ; he at once wrote to the papers, 
stating that as he was the first to discover it, it should 
be named after him ! From the range of hills at the 
back of the city a grand view is obtained. Wellington . 
is a rather windy place ; and it is a common saying 
that a Wellington man, on visiting other parts, may 
be easily known, because he always has his hand to 
his hat to prevent its being blown off ! 

September i^^th, — Left by the steamer Wanakroa for 
the Southern ports. Before calling at Akawa, we 
spent some hours at Lyttleton, the port of call for 
Christchurch, and found it very pleasantly situated. 
Nearly every house of any pretensions nestles on the 
brow of the hills which encircle the town. Only a few 
years back the communication with Christchurch was 
by bridle track over these towering heights ; but now 
a line of rails, some seven or eight miles in length, 
with a tunnel two miles right through the hills, connects 
Christchurch with Lyttleton, bringing the town into 
close communication with the port. 

As we pass along from port to port one cannot help 
admiring the noble range of Southern Alps, capped as 
they are with snow ; whilst the lower ranges are green 
with the freshness of spring. 

And now we steam towards Dunedin. What shall 
we say of this city, of its gardens and flowers, its 
mountains and valleys ? Truly here we have all 
things to gladden the heart, and make merry the life 
of man. About five miles from it, situated in the 
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Karkorai valley, are the works of the New Zealand 
Refrigerating Company. They are very compact, the 
whole process being under one roof. The sheep being 
much more numerous than the local demand requires, 
these works were commenced. In the first room 
three hundred sheep are killed per day. The carcases 
are hung up, and allowed to get perfectly cool ; after 
this they are placed in the freezing room. This is a 
square air-tight chamber with massive doors, and air 
30"* below zero is, by means of the " Haslam " re- 
frigerating machine, driven into it, where are hundreds of 
carcases, and the whole are thoroughly frozen. The 
carcases are then placed in linen bags, removed to air- 
tight waggons specially constructed for the purpose, 
and run right on to the Dunedin wharf, where a vessel 
with special refrigerating chambers is waiting to carry 
the same to England. Certainly, from its appearance 
here, the meat ought to turn out in excellent condition, 
and be equal to the finest English mutton. The 
Company is under contract to deliver 8,500 carcases in 
September, and 8,000 in November. The Company 
slaughter, freeze, bag, weigh, and deliver to the ship for 
2\d. per lb. The owner of the sheep gets 2d. per lb. 

September ijth. — In the evening went to Rosslyn 
Mills. Here we see the electric light employed ; and 
the firm to whom these premises belong maufacture 
yarns, flannels, plaids, stockings, rugs, etc. All the 
productions are of most excellent substance and texture, 
and being made of the fine New Zealand wools, are 
beautifully soft. 

From many signs, both in the Australian and New 
Zealand colonies, it behoves the English to look well 
after manufactures, textile and otherwise, for certain it 
is that both German and American fabrics and hard- 
ware are to some extent displacing English manu- 
factures. Even though the Colonists may be more 
loyal than the English themselves, nevertheless they 
must, as they say, buy in the cheapest and most satis- 
factory market. 

A railway from Dunedin to Puketeraki passes 
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through some of the prettiest scenery imaginable : 
some have stated it to be the prettiest in New 
Zealand. This railway winds in and out of the 
numerous curves which hereabout so much abound. 
It rises higher and higher up the precipitous face of 
the hills, and from so advantageous a position an 
enchanting view of the scenery far and near can be 
obtained. The "bit" is where the line winds along 
the face of a precipice, the beetling brows being on 
the one side ; and on the other, if you look out of the 
window, you see the green waters of the South Pacific, 
and hear the angry roar of the waves as they thud 
with sullen roar against the rocks immediately below. 

September igth. — Observed quite a small crowd of 
people apparently gazing at a housetop, and also 
pointing up at it. Seeing nothing, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was a similar case to the lion on North- 
umberland House wagging its tail, but further careful 
scrutiny revealed the comet, which could be Very 
plainly observed at about five degrees distance from 
the sun, and this, too, in spite of the bright shining of 
that luminary. 

The Museum at Dunedin is well arranged, and 
the collection of birds is most complete, and ad- 
mirably stuffed. There is an admirable method of 
treating the skeletons of birds, beasts, and fishes — 
even the octopoids — whereby the cartilage and con- 
necting ligaments are preserved in their natural state 
and colour, and can be handled freely and yet pre- 
serve their elasticity. The cartilaginous ligaments 
are placed in a solution of glycerine and water ; kept 
in this for a certain number of days, ta.ken out, hung 
up to dry, and then sized and varnished. Great 
praise is due to Professor Parker for his careful 
attention to this work. There are steam cars, horse 
cars, and, in one of the steepest parts, cars worked by 
an endless steel rope. 

September 22nd. — ^Weather very wet and rough. 
Left for Hobart, called in at the Bluff, the port for 
Invercargil, which is distant some eighteen miles from 
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here by rail. Not far from here is Riverton, the place 
where rabbits were first turned loose. The occasion 
was celebrated by a picnic, and bumpers of champlagne 
were drunk, wishing success to the rabbit. Now the 
curses against this animal are loud and deep. It is 
known as a fact that on one estate of 65,000 acres, 
300,000 rabbits were destroyed in one year. At first, 
a fine of ;^50 was" enforced for any one who killed a 
rabbit, but now they are passing acts for their com- 
pulsory extermination. 



CHAPTER V. 

TA3JV1AKIA AKD HAWAII. 

Hobart — Melbourne again — Sydney — Storm — Second Class — Russel — 
Maori King — Tattooing —Maori Games — Ravages of Drink — Land 
Question— Maori Proverbs — Description of Hawaii — Reefs — Hono- 
lulu — ^A Pirate Ship — Idols — Temples — Food^Sugar Plantation — 
Kamehameha I. — The Kapu — Poisoning — Flow of Lava — Games — 
Houses — Love of Flowers — Market — Legends — Native Lawyer — 
Chinese Prisoner — Justice — Doctors — Strong Drink — Leprosy — 
Coffee — Education — Kilauea. 

September 27th. — Arrived at Hobart, the capital of 
Tasmania, which reposes under the shadow of a big 
mountain, embosomed in fruit gardens. The moss- 
covered walls, built of freestone ; the quaint old sign- 
boards ; the inn, with a life-size figure of Lord Rodney, 
with impressive countenance, martial air, and stem 
but rosy face; the perfume of a thousand English 
flowers; the church, with its ivy-clad walls; the air 
of repose, and the inability of the older inhabitants to 
give information concerning places and things near to 
which they have spent many years, and many other 
little matters, remind one more of some pretty Middle- 
sex village at home than any other town we have as 
yet visited. We do not wonder, from the air of repose 
which exists at this place, that it is called "Sleepy 
Hollow,*' for it certainly is quiet enough. One cannot 
help noticing the far greater proportion of men to 
those commonly called the fairer sex. This is owing 
to there being little or no opening for the young men, 
who therefore quickly draft off to Australia or New 
Zealand. The Tasmanian ladies must be complimented 
on the delicate modelling of their features and the 
peerless clearness of their complexion. They have 
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long been reputed for their beauty, a reputation which 
was justly deserved, and which it is hoped they will 
keep still longer. 

Not far from the capital is Fern Tree Gully, where 
are some exquisite specimens of the tree-fern. At one 
spot there is quite a grove of them, and in their midst 
is a long bench, and seats on either side ; as the tops 
of the fern trees meet overhead there is a most graceful 
and cooling shade. The bush is chiefly composed of 
blue gum trees, some of them growing to gigantic size. 
One fallen monarch of the forest was lying not far 
from Millhouse Fall, in the hole of which twenty 
people could comfortably be seated. The trees of 
lesser growth are black and silver wattle, ti tree, and 
sassefras. Flowers and berries of all hues and sizes 
flourish in every dell, fern trees and ferns filling up 
other odd nooks. Snakes are numerous, — a great 
difference from Fiji, where no venomous snakes are 
found, and from New Zealand, where absolutely no 
venomous reptiles exist. The Huon is a district com- 
prising several small villages, the chief of which is 
Franklin, named after Sir John Franklin, one of the 
early governors of the colony. It is pleasing to note 
that, considering the size of the place, the ratio of 
crime to population is the lowest in the colonies. In 
the early days Spanish dollars were current, and there 
being a dearth of smaller change, notes were issued by 
private parties, which were for a long time used, the 
lowest value of these being threepence. 

The Parliament Houses are plain in exterior, but 
comfortably fitted up and arranged inside. The tone 
of debate is superior to that of the other colonies, being 
much freer from personal and objectionable epithets ; 
there is none of that political licence of speech which 
is not debate, or personal remark which is not argu- 
ment. There are sixteen members of the Upper 
House, or House of Assembly as it is called, and 
thirty-two in the Lower House, or Legislative Council. 
The sixteen are elected by the large landowners ; the 
Lower House by the people generally, at least, those 
who possess the necessary qualification, that is, pro- 
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petty which brings in a yearly rental of £% or 
any person who is in receipt of ;^ioo per annum. 
In the Library there are 11,000 volumes, including 
works on almost every subject. 

In the evenings there are concerts, entertainments, 
etc., but it not unfrequently happens that the proceedings 
are somewhat marred by certain youths behaving in 
a manner scarcely worthy sons of the " City fathers.'* 
Most of the interior of the island is rugged and 
mountainous, and there are immense tracts of land 
covered with the gum tree. 

October 15M. — Again in Melbourne. Pay a visit to 
the extensive Zoological Gardens, and view with much 
interest the huts erected by the Australian aboriginals. 
These huts were of the most primitive description, 
being simply made of a few sheets of bark. They 
invariably faced the east, so as to catch the first rays 
of the rising sun. Some of the natives had a fair idea 
of drawing, and they used to scratch figures of the emu, 
kangaroo, etc., on the smoked bark, and sometimes 
figures of themselves engaged in the corroboree, the 
native dance, or when fighting. Their weapons consist 
of spears, shields, boomerangs, and waddies or clubs, 
of different shapes, and stone tomahawks. The young 
men used to live in camps made 6f the boughs of the gum 
tree, until they obtained wives. The women were 
clever at making nets for fishing, mats, baskets, etc. 

October 2 1st — Left for Sydney, and encountered a 
severe storm. In the night we were aroused by the 
crashing of crockery and the unenviable alarm of fire. 
The alarm, however, fortunately proved to be a false 
one, the smoke being fumes arising from a case of 
chemicals "stove in" by the jerking motion of the 
vessel. The excitement kept us lively for the rest of 
the night, or rather morning. It took ninety- two hours 
to reach Sydney, instead of forty-eight hours, and the 
captain stated that it was the heaviest weather he had 
ever had along the coast, and that one might make 
two hundred and fifty voyages, and never experience 
the like. 
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October 26th. — After a few days in Sydney, we start 
on board the Manapouriy for Auckland, as I wished 
to visit New Zealand a second time. As a change, 
we elect to go second class. The part devoted to the 
second class is right aft, just above the screw. There 
are some few closed cabins reserved to the female sex. 
The remainder are all open berths, and number eighty 
in a very confined space. They are best described as 
mere shelves, one being near the deck floor, two side 
by side over this, and two at the top. The bedding is 
a mattress and sort of pillow without a cover, also a 
brown rug, brown for more reasons than one. Neither 
towel, soap, comb, nor brush is provided. What an 
opportunity is here afforded for the philanthropic or 
the wealthy of Australia or New Zealand, to provide 
** second class " passengers (save the mark I) with free 
soap, towels, combs, and brushes, which the Union 
Steamship Company fail to provide ! 

Meals are served as follows : — breakfast at 7.30 a.m. ; 
dinner at 12.30 p.m., consisting of vegetables, meat, 
bread, and tea of the coarsest kind, served in the 
thickest of mugs, without milk, of course ; and tea at 
4 p.m. consisting of bread, butter, meat, and tea with- 
out milk. The knives were cleaned once only during 
our voyage of five days. The table-cloths are coarse, 
and in civilized society would hardly be called clean. 
We have fifty-seven persons in the steerage, but only 
four basins for washing! How well we remember 
certain five o'clock teas, the fragrant beverage being 
served in little cups of the daintiest china, with richest 
of cream, and accompanied with the pleasantest of 
chat. Can we drink this decoction, and prostitute the 
name of tea "i Then again the smell of burning fat is 
most offensive. The charge for the five days run is 
£\ per day, which we consider grossly exorbitant 
One would think that it was in the earliest days of 
the colony, when the following might be seen posted 
up, ** Bread down again! 4^. (>d. per \\ lb. loaf; Salt 
2j. 6^. per lb. ; Sugar 3^. per lb. 

The berths, if they can be so designated, are situated 
close to the back of the wooden seats. Of course 
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some are ill, and it is therefore not pleasant. What 
strange mixtures are here seen too ! Fancy bread and 
butter spread with a layer of mustard, and on this 
again sugar. It is eaten too with evident gusto. The 
passengers are of all descriptions, from artist to cow- 
boy. There is one wearied out with fighting the 
losing battle of English farming life, and there is a 
young rou6 steeped in wickedness of life and language. 
There is a babe in arms, and there a youngster of 
eleven, whom the steward allows in the early morning 
to wander with bare and dirty feet over the table on 
which breakfast is to be spread presently I 

One very creditable feature is that there is but 
little drinking ; not so much I fear, however, from 
virtue, as from want of opportunity, for several of our 
passengers came on board drunk. Little reading 
seems to be indulged in, but plenty of smoking. On 
one occasion a choice tin of lobster is brought forth, 
and cautiously and quickly discussed by a select few. 
At meals 'tis the good old adage, "First come first 
served ;" together with, ** Let him take (his place) who 
has the power, and let him keep who can." How de- 
lightful it will be to pay our devotion at the shrine of 
cleanliness ! One of the features of steerage travelling 
is that your teeth may suddenly be found biting cloth. 
It is only your neighbour's arm, which is suddenly 
and without warning stretched up the table to bring 
down salt or butter, as the case may be. 

At last we reach Russel, a straggling town, pleasantly 
situated ; indeed, in this charming land it would be 
hard to find an unpleasant situation. We land not at 
Russel, but at one of the places some five miles above, 
at which point the vessels coal. This spot is a collec- 
tion of green hills and islands, with sheltered coves and 
sandy nooks. Rightly is this called the Bay of Islands. 

On landing we at once procure a lemon or two from 
one of the wild trees, and then proceed to knock off 
and open the delicious and delicate oysters which 
hereabouts abound in millions. Should the reader 
wish to know how to relish oysters, and to find them 
taste as they never tasted before, I will impart to him 
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the secret. It is this. On board ship, travel steerage ; 
and after feeding on the toughest of tough meat, and 
having eye and sense annoyed by the daily sight of a 
disgracefully dirty cloth, land, and forthwith proceed to 
knock off oysters from the rocks, open them, let the 
pure sea wash them, and eat them from the shell, to 
which has been added a few drops of lemon juice, 
accompanied by a crisp biscuit. Some of the passengers 
were unacquainted with these bivalves, for one com- 
menced to knock off from the rocks the empty shells, 
and then wondered why there was nothing in them, 
and another endeavoured to eat the oyster, shell and 
all, unopened ! The view from the surrounding hills 
is indeed charming ; and the hawthorn, honeysuckle, 
heliotrope, sweet briar, and a multitude of other flowers, 
now in full bloom, perfume the air, and add not a little 
to our enjoyment. 

Think you, reader, that after the steerage fare our 
entertainment at the Northern Club of Auckland, 
consisting of asparagus, duck and green peas, straw- 
berries and cream, was a whit the less relished } 

November 2nd to ^tk. — Went from Auckland to 
Whatiwhatihoe, on a short visit to Tao Whiao, the 
Maori king. He is about 5 feet 9 inches in height, and 
his face is of course much tattooed. His age is about 
sixty ; his wife is only twenty-eight. She is decidedly 
pretty, and, as usual amongst the Maories, full of 
pleasantry and humour. The natives are apt at 
making mats and kits in flaxen baskets. The flax of 
which these are made can be dyed almost any colour 
by using the powdered bark of various trees. The 
finer sorts are made from the leaves of the cabbage-tree. 

The Maories have three meals a day, consisting 
chiefly of potatoes, mussels, sharks* flesh of the most 
odoriferous kind, pork, also fish, when they can obtain 
it. In eating, they use the fingers to a large extent. 

The tattooing instrument is called uhi ; it is merely 
a straight stick with a small shaft at right angles ; at 
the end of this is an edged piece of iron. The iron 
point is dipped in the tattooing fluid and sharply 
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applied to the face. The operation is stated to be 
painful, which one could well believe. 

The floors of the whares or huts are thickly covered 
with dried fern or bracken, upon which are placed 
numerous mats. The huts are comfortable inside ; but 
it is always as well, when visiting them, to go provided 
with some of Keating's insect powder ! 

The Maories play at whipping top, bow and arrow, 
also teka teka, which very much resembles the vi 
tiga of the Fijians. Sticks of dried bracken, about a 
yard in length, are made to touch the ground in the 
middle, and then allowed to rebound for a considerable 
distance — from thirty to one hundred yards, — those 
whose sticks go the furthest being the victors. 

The native dress in the earlier days were all woven 
by the women, and consisted of fine and coarse mats. 

The skin of the Maori is olive brown, the hair black, 
the eyes dark brown, approaching to black. The voice 
is full and rich in tone, and they are very fond of exer- 
cising it in speech-making. Their allegories at times 
are most poetical. They are strong and fearless ; but 
one thing which must be mentioned as more than de- 
cimating their ranks is ** drink." In the earlier days, 
the use of intoxicating drinks was forbidden, and 
penalties were enforced. When it was first introduced 
the Maories held a great meeting in Auckland, and 
protested against the use of waipero (i.e. stink water 
drink). They said, ** If you like to let the Pakeha 
(white man) drink, you can ; but we won't have it; we 
will not allow it to be taken to the Waikato district.'* 
So determined were they in this, that they established 
a custom-house, and every canoe going up the Waikato 
river was searched, and all the waipero found was 
seized, and sufficiently diluted to prevent any harm hap- 
pening by its being thrown into the river. An embargo 
was laid on any store that supplied it, the Maories 
forbidden to deal there, and the storekeeper fined. 
Unfortunately, some of the young ones got hold of it, 
and acquired a taste for it ; consequently the restric- 
tions were gradually relaxed. If the Maories wish to 
preserve themselves from utter extinction, they can 
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only do so by strictly prohibiting the use of strong 
drink in every shape and form. I fear, however, this 
is now a somewhat difficult matter. 

As in Fiji, so here, there is a land question. The 
native land question, in brief, is this : After the war in 
1865, native lands were confiscated, the king and 
various tribes retiring beyond the Waikato to the 
unconfiscated portion known as the King Country. 
Over this portion the English Crown exercises no 
authority. The king was asked last year to resign his 
kingship, and allow the rule of the English Crown 
over the whole portion of this country. He was to 
have a seat in the Upper House (equal to ;^2oo per 
annum), a money grant of ;^4oo per annum, 120,000 
acres of the confiscated land restored to him, a house 
built and furnished for him, and lastly be made a 
justice of the peace. These offers Tao Whiao refused. 
Had they been accepted, the railway would have been 
carried right through the King Country, and thus it 
would have been opened up. 

The Maories have many proverbs or maxims, of 
which I give a few specimens : — 

Cast away the sap of timber, but retain the heart. 

He who toils with his own hands will eat freely, and 
have to spare. 

The sun shines on the other side of Tawauwau 
Mountain ; — there is peace and safety. 

The fame of one who tills the soil lasts ; but the fame 
of the brave warrior dies out. 

Your deeds will be known hereafter. 

The Ngatimaru tribes have one hundred ways of 
escape. 

Wake me not from sleep, unless you present a dish 
prepared of the prized hinau berries (the hinau is a 
forest tree, Elceocarpus dendatus). 

The Ngatipova tribes are never wanting in decision. 

The sea of Tikapa swallows up the highly-prized ot 
our people. (This relates to the uncertainty of sea 
voyages in canoes.) 
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The Waikatos have their power concentrated in a 
hundred chiefs. 

Some small green parrots are roasted, and some are 
eaten raw. Some things require immediate attention, 
and some things require time for their execution. 

The Hawaii or Sandwich Islands, one of the most 
important of the Polynesian groups, occupy a de- 
tached position, about 2800 miles from the shores of 
Mexico on the east, 5000 from the coast of China on 
the west, and 2700 miles from the Society Islands on 
the south. There are eight principal islands, of which 
Hawaii, or Owhyee, is the largest in the Eastern 
Pacific, having an area of 4890 square miles, remarkable 
for its towering volcanic mountains, the highest of which, 
named Mauna Kea, or the White Mountain, is 13,950 
feet above the sea ; and the great crater of Kilauea, 
a deep hollow of vast size, studded at the bottom with 
smoking cones and lakes of liquid lava. 

The natives have long been brought into intimate 
intercourse with foreigners from various parts of the 
civilised world for trading purposes, and have made 
considerable advances in the arts of life. A single 
monarchical government has been established, limited 
by a Legislative Assembly ; laws have been enacted 
and enforced ; civil institutions have been founded ; 
towns have been built with a due regard to conveni- 
ence ; a small fleet has been collected ; and, under the 
auspices of the American Board of Missions, the 
language has been reduced to writing, and the Bible 
translated into the native tongue. 

The whole area of this group comprises 7630 square 
miles, and in 1872 its population of nearly 57,000 
embraced 49,000 natives, 2500 of mixed races, and 
smaller proportions of Chinese, Americans, British, 
Portuguese, and Germans. Till recent years the most 
important trade of the islands consisted in victualling 
vessels engaged in the whale fisheries of the North 
Pacific ; but their commerce has found more extended 
outlets on the Pacific coast in California and British 
Columbia, Japan, and China. The most important 
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articles of export are sugar, rice, coffee, pula (a remark- 
able vegetable silk), wool, and sandal-wood. 

Besides Hawaii, the larger islands are those of Maui, 
with the smaller islands of Kahulawe, Lanai, and 
Molokai, separated from it by comparatively narrow 
straits ; Oahu ; Kauai, with the smaller Nuhau, south- 
west of it. All present appearances of the most recent 
volcanic upheaval, and some of the craters of the largest 
island are in constant activity. The high volcano of 
Mauna Loa in Hawaii has been in eruption on eleven 
occasions since the discovery of the islands by Cook ; 
and the lower but enormous crater of Kilauea is in- 
cessantly active, like Stromboli in South Italy, having 
within its fearful gulf large fiery lakes of lava perpe- 
tually in movement. 

The islands lie in the midst of the north-east trade- 
wind belt of the Pacific, and these currents exercise 
a most remarkable influence on the nature of the surface 
of the islands. The sides of the high islands which 
face the winds have a large rainfall condensed on the 
heights ; and the volcanic soil, worn down by the 
rains, has given the most fertile lowlands, rich in 
pastures, and in plantations of coffee and sugar, while 
the higher slopes of these sides are covered with forest. 
The opposite, or leeward side, which might be termed 
the shadow side in respect to the wind, is, on the 
contrary, dry and almost rainless. This phenomenon 
is most clearly marked in the largest island, where the 
south-west side is a barren desert with brackish pools. 
Honolulu, the capital and chief seat of commerce 
in the North Pacific, in the island of Oahu, composed 
chiefly of wooden houses, laid out in squares, intersected 
at regular intervals by streets, is the largest town of 
Polynesia. It has its fashionable drive, on a fine plain 
in the neighbourhood, resorted to in the evening by 
the higher class natives and foreign merchants. Its 
population in 1872 reached nearly 15,000. 

The islands were discovered by Captain Cook, 

anuary 18, 1778, who subsequently perished at 

!:iawaii. They were named after Earl Sandwich, then 

First Lord of the Admiralty. Their social improvement 
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commenced under King Kamehameha, and his minister 
Krimakoo, otherwise called Pitt, because contemporary 
with the English statesman. Kamehameha II. and 
his queen visited England, where both died, in July, 
1824. Their remains were conveyed home by Lord 
Byron, in the Blonde frigate. 

Sandal-wood, which is abundant here, is in great 
demand in China and other countries of the east, where 
it is burned as incense to the idols. 

November Jlh. — Started by S.S. City of Sydney for 
Honolulu, H.I. The stewards are Celestials, and 
speak pigeon English, hard to be understood. A 
German, indeed, who on going to his morning tub, 
vociferously harangued the attendant Chinaman for 
hot water was, much to his amazement, left to stew 
in a bath for fifteen minutes before he obtained any 
water at all. As we approach the line the weather 
becomes hotter and hotter, so much so, that one 
passenger at dinner ate fourteen oranges: the other 
passengers were aghast at the gobble. 

The voyage from Auckland is decidedly a tiresome 
one, nothing varying the dull monotony of our trip 
until the morning of November 20th, when the 
slumbers of the passengers are rudely broken at the 
early hour of three by the harsh screaming of the 
whistle. At 5 a.m. we are on deck, and find the ship 
IS rapidly approaching the port of Honolulu. Judging 
from what we have seen of other islands, our expecta- 
tions are, that we shall see an encircling reef, with its 
narrow opening, hear the mighty sound of the ocean 
as it breaks on walls which have borne the fury of a 
thousand storms, hear at times that which seems to be 
the murmur of a sullen laugh proceeding from coral lips, 
as wave after wave dashes in maddened fury on a 
great reef, only to be hurled back and dispersed in 
spray and foam. We think of the clear, calm, smooth 
water inside that reef, suggestive of quiet and rest 
after stormy buffetings and weariness ; and the landing 
from the steamer in boats, manned by natives clad in 
neat but scanty garments, on a shore where. 
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" Like truant children of the deep 

Escaped behind a coral wall. 
The lisping wavelets laugh and leap, 

Nor heed old Ocean's stern recall. 
All day they frolic with the sands. 

Kiss pink-lipped shells in wanton glee, 
Make windrows with their patting hands. 
And, singing, rest on golden strands." 

Musing thus, our pilot takes us onward, and now 
the sun begins to rise. What do we see ! A reef 1 
No! only the apology for a reef, and that apology 
methinks made doubly worse by the sight of a 
stranded barque of 500 tons or more, broken, battered, 
riven from stem to stern. As the light increases we 
observe that our tortuous way is ** buoyed ;" and in the 
distance see, not as in isles under the Southern Cross, 
a crowd of boats, and hear the merry ringing laugh of 
tawny natives as, bedecked with floral garlands of 
delightful hue and perfume, they clamber up the side, 
but a first class wharf, capable of berthing vessels of 
the largest tonnage, and upon it an orderly crowd of — 
yes, natives, we know from their colour, but natives 
clad as correctly and properly tutored as one would find 
a like crowd in any of the five continents. The town 
itself lies almost hidden in a thin haze, but behind and 
overshadowing it are seen the mountain peaks, now, 
as it were, awakening from a dreamy rest, and gently 
rolling aside their robe of purple mist, they exchange 
it for mantles of purest gold. Away to the south-east 
grimly reposes Diamond Head, from our standpoint 
much resembling the crouching lion of Lamlash, in the 
'* land of the mountain and the flood." 

At last we are on the wharf, but before taking our 
baggage off" the vessel intend to further investigate 
matters. Our attention is attracted to a man wearing 
dazzlingly white cotton trousers, blue coat and white 
cap, edged with blue. On his breast he wears a 
brightly-polished badge ; he also smokes a cigar. 
Cautiously sidling up to him, we are astonished to 
read "Hawaiian Police, No 17." Knowing the 
weakness of this fraternity, we expect from his looks 
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that he has been initiated into the mystery of those 
awesome words, "Move on there, will yer!" If not, 
he at all events is still uncivilized, so we leave him, 
and take a stroll up the main street. This we find to 
be a fine broad one, kept, too, in excellent trim, with 
good pavements and handsome stores, some of the 
latter savouring more of Paris than of this land of isles. 
A certain section of the town is devoted to the Chinese. 

Idols in the earlier days were many and various. 
The favourite idol of Kamehameha I. was a war god 
named Kaili, richly ornamented with rare feathers. 
When any tree was selected for the purpose of making 
a new idol, on the spot where the tree fell a man was 
immolated. 

The temples or heiaus usually occupied some 
commanding position on a hill, or on the brow of a 
cliff". At Kawaihae on Hawaii is still to be seen one 
of these erections. Its walls are twelve feet thick at 
the base, and of considerable height, and at the top 
it is from three to six feet wide, and smoothly and 
regularly paved with stones. The size of this heiaus 
is about 220 feet by about ninety or one hundred feet. 
The entrance was between two high walls. Im- 
mediately facing the south was the inner court, the 
sacred place, and here the priest consulted the god 
when weighty matters were brought under his notice : 
the king and assembled chiefs receiving his replies 
— replies as ambiguous as were those of the old classic 
oracles. Close by this was the stone altar, and on 
this the victims were laid after being strangled. 

The chief food is poi ; this is simply the taro root 
baked and mashed, water being added until it be- 
comes of the consistency of thick paste. It is kept in 
gourds or wooden calabashes. It is eaten with the 
fingers, one or two fingers being dipped into the mass 
and rapidly twirled round until a sufficiency is gathered, 
when, with many an artistic flourish, it is thrust into 
the mouth. The great thing is to prevent the poi 
from falling off" the fingers, hence the numerous 
flourishes ere the delectable compound is safely 
mouthed. 
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November 28/^. — Visited a sugar plantation. The 
cane is planted in rows six feet apart, in lines one and 
a half or two feet from each other. The cane is fit to 
cut in from twelve to eighteen months. It is cut close 
to the ground, and then in another twelve to eighteen 
months it is fit to cut again. As soon as the cane 
tassels or flowers it is ripe. It is cut into lengths by 
men with hatchets, and by a water shoot or tram rail 
It is run into the mill. It is first crushed by being 
passed through iron rollers to extract the juice, the 
refuse being used as fuel. This juice passes into 
pans, and is heated until nearly boiling; it is then 
allowed to cool, so that the impurities may settle, the 
scum rising to the top. After passing through a series 
of these pans, it is brought into another series of 
kettles, and boiled down. After this it is pumped up 
into the vacuum pan, and boiled until the crystals are 
formed. After being allowed to cool, it is placed in 
the centrifugal pump, whereby all the remaining syrup 
or molasses is thrown out, the crystals alone remaining. 
The molasses or syrup is again passed through the 
vacuum and boiled. 

On the opposite side from Hilo, is Kealakekua Bay, 
the place where Captain Cook met his death. Here 
Lord Byron erected the first monument, a wooden 
one, which bore the following inscription : — 

In Memory 
of 

Captain JAMES COOK, R.N., 

Who discovered these Islands in the 
Year of our Lord, 1778. 
This Humble Monument is erected by his fellow- 
countrymen, in the year of our Lord 

1825. 

November "^oth. — Started from Hilo by S.S.Likelike, 
the weather being wonderfully fine, and therefore had 
a pleasant run to Mahukona. The formation this side 
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of the island of Hawaii is bare and bleak. At 
Kawaihae is a large heiau or temple, or rather its 
remains. Here Kamehameha I. (i.e. the lovely one), 
first king of the entire group, kept his Kukailimoku, 
or war god, which he consulted on all special occasions. 
In former times each separate island had its head chief, 
or moi ; but this remark does not apply to Hawaii. 
This is the largest island, having several districts, each 
with its separate chief, aliiaimoku. 

Kamehameha L, one of the leading chiefs of 
Hawaii, in the wars constantly occurring on his island, 
became head chief of the principal districts of the 
island, and afterwards conquered the island of Maui. 
During his absence in Maui, an insurrection took 
place on Hawaii, and he thereupon returned, and 
putting it down, became chief of all the districts ; after 
which he resumed and completed the conquest of 
Maui, the smaller and adjacent islands of Molokai and 
Lanai acknowledging him also as their chief. He 
then gathered his forces, embarking them in a large 
fleet of war canoes, and landed on the island of Oahu, 
near to where the ''capital Honolulu now is. Their 
number may be estimated when we state that they 
extended along the shore for a distance of six miles, 
i.e.y from Waialae to Waikiki, just this side of what is 
known as Diamond Head, the native name for which 
is Leahi (wreath of fire). He organised his forces in 
a few days, and at once proceeded up Nuuanu valley, 
where Kalanikupule (Prayers to heaven), Moi of 
Oahu, assisted by Kaiana, a deserting chief from 
Kamehameha, had arranged his forces. The battle 
was hotly contested, and was the first great battle of 
the Hawaiian army where the artillery was brought 
into use, the gunners being English sailors. The 
Oahuans fought desperately; but the large army of 
Kamehameha forced them up the steep slope of the 
valley, the former contesting every foot of the ground. 
The overpowering numbers and superior discipline of 
Kamehameha's warriors turned the defeat of the 
natives of Oahu into a disastrous rout, and they were 
mercilessly pursued to the end of the valley, where 
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there is a steep precipice, — the Pali. They were 
driven over this in a body, a few only escaping, among 
them Kalanikupule, who was afterwards captured and 
sacrificed to the conqueror s war god, Kukailimoku. 

At one portion of the Pali there is a narrow cleft, 
through which the wind whistles wildly, and sometimes 
with a sad and mournful sound, which the natives say 
is the wailing of the spirits of the warriors slaughtered 
on the plain below. 

Kamehameha thus became king of the entire group, 
the king of Kaui acknowledging his authority in 1810, 
some fifteen years after the conquest of Oahu. 

Kamehameha I. was a thorough disciplinarian. As 
an instance of this we may mention the following 
circumstance : To enable his men to overcome all 
obstacles and difficulties at sea, he made them unlash 
their outriggers in deep water, throw away their 
paddles, and at a given signal put their canoes together 
again in the water. Since Kamehameha I. there have 
been six kings. Kamehameha II., who was called 
Kanikeaouli (/^V., hanging in the blue sky) ; he reigned 
five years and three months. Then came Kamehameha 
III., IV., V. Kamehameha III. was known as Kani- 
keaouli the Good. The reason of this was that in 
former times all lands belonged to the chief; he, 
however, on his accession divided a portion of the 
crown lands into kuleanas, or small holdings, giving 
to every native a plot of land. Lunalilo succeeding 
Kamehameha V., reigning one year and twenty-five 
days only, being succeeded by the present monarch, 
Kalakaua (day of war).^ 

In former days the kapu, "sacred" (equal to Fijian 
and Maori tabu and tapu), was largely in vogue. The 
high chiefs were free to a large extent from the 
trammels of this custom, but those under them (the 
makaainana, or people) were trammeled in every way 
by the numerous and oppressive kapus. This was 

^ We may also state that from the first of October, 1883, the double or 
reply post-cards have come into vogue. This enterprising kingdom has 
likewise its own currency. The head of the reigning monarch (^Kalakaua), 
which is on the coins, being exceedingly well executed. 
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especially the case with the women, and yet a high 
female chief was as powerful as a man of the same 
rank, taking part in the councils. No woman was 
ever allowed to eat with her husband or any male. 
So oppressive were some of their kapus, that if a 
chief happened to be sitting down, and anyone climbed 
a tree or a rock above him, death was the penalty ; 
even a chief's shadow was sacred. Certain kinds 
of fish were kapu by the chiefs ; consequently, the 
fishermen, who could not help catching this kind 
amongst others, were never enriched thereby, as all 
the fish thus caught had to be given to the chief. 
Pork, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and also certain kinds of 
fish, were strictly kapu to women. There are tradi- 
tions of cannibalism having been indulged in, in 
ancient times ; but ceased to exist long before Captain 
Cook discovered the group. 

A custom, still feared, is that of '* praying to death." 
A kahuna, or medicine man, generally endeavoured 
to obtain some article belonging to his intended victim, 
taking care to let him know that he intended praying 
him to death. The imagination was so worked upon, 
that it often resulted in the death of the person. 

The islanders had many gods, but chief of all were 
four great ones, Ku, Sono, Kaue, Kanaloa. They 
denied, however, that they worshipped the images 
themselves, saying that it was through them they 
adored the gods above. 

Poisoning was employed to get rid of enemies, and 
they had the poison god. The legend concerning 
him is as follows : On Molokai there dwelt a man 
named Kaneokama, who had a dream. He dreamt 
that a new species of tree, from the mountain near to 
which he dwelt, came to meet him, and admonished 
him to worship it as a god, then to cut it down, and 
carve it into idols, which should have the power of 
procuring the death of whomsoever he chose. He 
followed out these instructions, and on testing the 
wood he found that a small portion of it placed in the 
food or drink of anyone would cause speedy death. 
The idols therefore became famous throughout the 
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entire group, and the whole tree, even to smallest 
fragments, was carried away. This is the only tree of 
the kind ever known on the islands. The abolition 
of the worship of the gods, and most oppressive kapus, 
was due to the widow of Kamehameha I., Kame- 
hameha II., and the prime minister, who caused the 
poison gods to be collected and burned. 

When the decease of a chief or other high personage 
takes place, the hulahula is danced. This is a dance 
which in England would hardly be permitted by the 
Lord Chamberlain at the Alhambra, if all that is stated 
concerning it be true. 

Mr. George W. Stewart, one of the eye-witnesses 
and investigators of the flow of lava, which took place 
November 5th, 1880, relates the following : On Friday 
evening, November 5th, 1880, Mauna Loa, the famed 
volcanic mountain of Hawaii, without any warning of 
earthquake shock, ashes, or cinder showers, poured 
forth from the crater near its summit three immense 
rivers of burning lava, one flowing towards Kau, 
another towards Mauna Kea, and the largest towards 
Hilo, on the eastern side of the island. This last 
named was the most active flow. It divided into 
different branches, pressing forward towards the sea 
sometimes quite rapidly, and at other times so slowly 
that its progress was scarcely noticeable. For some 
time after the outbreak, the extreme point of the flow 
was composed of a kind of lava, known as a-a, simply 
large masses of rock and red hot blocks of lava pushed 
forward by the great body of pahoehoe, or liquid lava 
behind. This main stream ran down the mountain, 
crossing and recrossing flows of previous dates, but 
not keeping in the track of any, sweeping onward and 
downward with irresistible force, making a pathway 
for itself as it went, filling up holes, caverns, and 
crevasses, tumbling down precipitous descents, falling 
over cliffs, in some cases obliterating them, and in 
others adding to their height, levelling forests, and 
spreading destruction on every side, and leaving 
behind a desolate stretch of black and broken masses 
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of lava piled in heaps, or strewn about in the greatest 
disorder. 

In the daytime this a-a in the vanguard of the flow 
formed a wall of red-hot debris some thirty feet in height, 
sliding, rolling, pitching downward, slowly but steadily 
pressing on. At night the long river of molten lava, 
winding its way like a fiery serpent along the side of 
Mauna Loa, was grand in the extreme — a line of most 
magnificent pyrotechnic display imaginable. The foun- 
tain head near Mokuaweoweo was a blaze of brilliant 
light, spreading a dazzling halo over the summit of 
Mauna Loa, illuminating the vyrhole heavens, and visible 
at sea a distance of more than one hundred miles. Ever 
and anon fountains of the liquid fire would spurt up 
hundreds of feet above the summit line, only to dis- 
appear, and be succeeded by others of equal brilliancy ; 
again a huge mass would burst upward and outward, 
thrown from the crater apparently by some great 
explosion, and descending in showers of fiery spray ; 
fierce tongues of flame would leap into the sky, and the 
effect of these evanescent darts of light piercing and 
playing upon the dense clouds of overhanging smoke 
was wonderful to behold. 

Below the summit fires was the stream of burning 
lava marching onward to the sea like a grand army 
bearing weapons of flame. Steadily it crawled along, 
inch by inch, foot by foot, working its way through 
dense woods and rank undergrowth, spreading over 
great rocks, passing seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
Nothing could stop it, nothing could check its onward 
career. In some places it would spread over a little 
flat or valley, forming a shallow lake of liquid fire, and 
the surface cooling would assume different hues, from 
a blood red to a deep purple. Then the stream be- 
neath would suddenly break through fissures in the 
crust, and trace uneven lines of white and bright red 
lava, of varying width and form, over the paler light of 
the slowly cooling surface. Small straggling branches 
from either side of the main flow would push their 
way into the surrounding forest, and the light from the 
burning bushes and trees that fell before it was dull in 
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comparison with the dazzling brilliancy of the liquid 
mass. 

Disappearing from view behind some intervening 
ridge or point, it would emerge lower down, flowing 
quietly along, having the appearance of a strip of 
burnished gold enamelled with flames, and would then 
descend into a narrow gorge between high walls, and, 
as if angered at being thus confined, would tear onward 
— an avalanche of fiery liquid. 

Immense rocks weighing many tons were borne 
along like chips on a winter freshet, and the grinding 
and grating and groaning of the mass as it ploughed 
its way, the hissing of the water as the hot lava plunged 
into it, the deafening roar, like the beating of the angry 
surf on astorm-bound coast,and the continual explosions, 
like the discharge of heavy ordnance, were sounds 
appalling to hear. 

Reaching a declivity, the glowing torrent would pour 
downward, and form successive cascades of liquid fire. 
Occasionally a great quantity of red-hot and white-hot 
a-a would be thrown upward, like pebbles from the 
hands of a giant, and again a column of lava would 
shoot upward from the burning river, and cooling in 
mid-air, descend in showers of blackened beads. Great 
bubbles would lift themselves above the surface for a 
moment, and then be swallowed by the moving mass. 
Huge cones would suddenly rise upward from the body 
of the flow, and grow until they were like towers or 
castles of flame, and then slowly cool off, and remain 
stationary, like great black monsters in the centre of 
the stream of lava. Small branches from the main 
stream would flow in all directions through the tangled 
undergrowth and beautiful ferns, which, drooping over 
the front of the burning lava, would tremble a moment, 
and then, slowly withering and curling before the in- 
tense heat, fall like grain before the reaper's scythe, 
and perish, emitting a momentary flame, to show the 
green ranks of shrubbery behind awaiting the same 
cruel fate. 

The smoke from the burning vegetation and the 
steam arising from either side of the flow — which, with 
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its branches, was in places two or three miles wide — 
meeting above it, and lighted by the reflection from 
the fires below, would form a white archway, beneath 
which could be seen for miles the long winding river 
of flame. 

The heat from the crater and the lava stream was 
so great that for two months after the outbreak there 
was not a shower of rain at Hilo, forty miles distant 
from the crater — a place where the annual rainfall is 
measured by feet instead of inches, and where the 
weather is said to be fair when raining less than a 
" bucketful a minute ! " 

We may mention that a stream of lava is subject to 
no law that governs the action of water or any other 
substance, fluid or solid. It will follow a cafton, or cross 
one, and will run up a hill as well as down, the firm crust 
encasing the igneoas mass acting like a conduit or 
hose. The atmosphere has more effect on it than 
water, and it cools very quickly, like melted glass when 
exposed to the air, a crust forming in ten or fifteen 
minutes sufficiently thick to bear one's weight. There 
are two kinds of lava, the '* a-a " and '* pahoehoe," the 
former clinkers, the latter smooth. The pahoehoe 
streams are comparatively shallow, and cool suddenly 
in a mass. The a-a streams, on the other hand, 
are sometimes twenty feet deep, with solid walls. At 
a distance it looks like an immense mass of red-hot 
cinders and slag from a foundry, rolling over and over 
itself, impelled by an irresistible power from behind 
and beneath. That power is the liquid stream, almost 
concealed by a pile of cinders, which has been formed 
from Itself in cooling. 

Among the first places visited by the new-comer in 
Honolulu, and the one of most interest in its vicinity, 
is the famous Nuuanu Pali. A party of ten of us 
— three ladies and seven gentlemen — made the trip 
with "four screws and a trap," as a coach-and-four 
was called by a party of tourists from Australia. 
The day was pleasant and sunny, and the ride up 
the lovely Nuuanu Avenue was delightful. The 
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city and the home-like suburban residences were soon 
behind us ; and, leaving the Nuuanu Avenue proper, 
we took the Nuuanu Valley road, the continuation of 
the former. 

With the change in the road we also noticed a 
change in the class of dwellings. The houses gener- 
ally^ have lower roofs, and are surrounded by broad 
verandah, and on either side of the road are native 
grass huts constructed in the primitive style. One of 
the last buildings we passed was the ruined stone 
palace of Queen Kalama. 

Nuuanu Valley is nearly a mile wide where it opens 
out on the plain back of Honolulu, and gradually 
contracts to a narrow gap at the Pali. On each side 
are precipitous mountains — walls of checkered rock 
and verdure. Every little gulch is filled with tropical 
shrubbery of luxuriant foliage, the most noticeable tree 
being the silver-leafed kukui. In the valley, which is 
overgrown with a thick matting of long coarse grass, 
is a dense thicket of a small species of guava, from 
which we gathered ripe fruit as we passed along. There 
are also near the road numbers of lauhala, orange, and 
hau trees, the latter in many places forming an im- 
penetrable jungle. 

Clouds are nearly always hanging over the valley 
in the vicinity of the Pali, and it is said that it rains 
there on an average three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. Sometimes it only drizzles, but often it 
comes down as it can in no other place outside of this 
group of islands. It had rained a few hours before we 
started from town, and in every little gully or depres- 
sion was a stream of water. 

So much for the scenery in the valley ; but the road 
— to think of it is agony, to describe it and do it justice 
is impossible. It was made and paved with blocks of 
stone and lava in the year 1 745, during the reign of 
Kamehameha III., and as it runs down the valley — to 
which there is considerable fall — it is often covered 
with a running stream of water, and in the rainy 
season is pre-empted by the elements and turned into 
a river, and in many places is worn down through 
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the soil SIX and eight feet below the surface of the 
valley. 

During the past rainy season, the dirt has been 
washed from the road, and each individual stone of the 
pavement is tilted on edge or end, and as the vehicle 
went bounding from one rock to another, it pitched 
and plunged like a boat in a choppy sea* It occasion- 
ally scattered us around so promiscuously that some 
members of our party did not recover from the effects 
of the ride for several days. If the reader will think 
of the roughest crossing he has seen in any of the 
mountain streams of California, and imagine the same 
to extend a distance of three or four miles, he will 
have a faint idea of what we went through, or over, to 
reach the Pali. 

When about six miles from Honolulu, at the foot of 
a short ascent, the driver stopped. We walked to the 
top, where we found the Pali (precipice) directly in 
front of us, down which we could look for hundreds of 
feet. As the writer, who was in the advance of the 
party, stepped around a small point of rock, he was 
met by a gust of wind which nearly took him off his 
feet, and unceremoniously tore his hat from his head 
and flung it down the road whence he had ascended, 
where it was fortunately rescued by one of the young 
men in the rear of the party. This was a caution to 
all of us, and holding our hats on with both hands, we 
faced the wind, which comes through this gap as if it 
were fired out of a cannon, and approached the Pali. 

The view from this point is unique and beautiful ; it 
is magnificent, wild, and grand. The Pali extends in 
a convex, semicircular line on the Koolau side of 
Oahu for miles and miles. It looks as if some mighty 
power had carved out the northern side of the island, 
and had cut through mountains and hills, valleys and 
caftons, leaving a long, perpendicular wall of rock of 
varying height, ranging from four hundred to three 
and four thousand feet The mountain range appears 
to have been split in two, and the northern side to 
have fallen into and been submerged by the sea. 

Down below us were the extinct craters of a 
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number of small volcanoes, and little grassy hills and 
valleys — the latter dotted with sugar and rice planta- 
tions, and taro patches — bounded on the northward by 
a long, circling line of snowy foam, where the ocean's 
breakers dash over the coral reef. Directly in front 
of us, near the ocean, is the little village of Kaneohe, 
and to our left, over a ridge of small hills, is Kailua. 

Leaning over the iron railing which has been placed 
along the top of the Pali at this point, we look down 
eight hundred feet to the plain or valley below. The 
sides of the precipice are overgrown with bushes, ferns, 
and grasses, which, waving in the constant winds 
which prevail here, have the appearance of folds of 
emerald drapery suspended over the face of the cliff. 
Above our heads rise the walls of black volcanic rock 
of Konahuanui Peak, which is lost in the clouds at an 
altitude of three thousand feet. 

On our left hand, across the narrow gap, rises the 
sister peak of Lanihuli, which has been cleft in twain 
from summit to base, presenting on its northern side 
a perfectly perpendicular front of twenty-five hundred 
feet. Beyond it is a succession of other peaks, stand- 
ing like sentinels along the circular line of the Pali. 

When there is a heavy rain-storm in the mountains, 
hundreds of miniature waterfalls pour over the face of 
this vast precipice, and reach the bottom in descending 
clouds of spray. In front of and below us is the low 
land spoken of above, like the half of a mighty 
amphitheatre, and beyond this, and beyond the glitter- 
ing foam of breakers, stretches the great Pacific, with 
nothing to mark its surface until its curling waves 
dash on the barren cliffs of the Aleutian Islands in the 
frozen north. Turning back toward the south, and 
looking down the narrow Nuuanu Valley, we see the 
verdure-clad city of Honolulu and its reef-locked 
harbour, and beyond another line of breakers, the same 
Pacific Ocean. 

Retiring upon a ledge of rocks to seek shelter 
from the wind, we seat ourselves on a grassy bank and 
eat luncheon, the while watching the passers-by going 
over the Pali road between Honolulu and Koolau. 
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This road was built at great expense, particularly on 
the Koolau side, where it is very steep, and almost 
impassable for even the lightest vehide, and is the 
only pass through these mountains, 

A party of Kanakas, with a train of loaded pack- 
mules from Honolulu, halt on the summit to tighten 
their saddle-girths and packs before venturing the 
descent. At various points on the road we see people 
on horseback and on foot, toiling up the grade or going 
down towards Kaneohe. Natives on their small 
wiry ponies, with leather leggings and jingling spurs, 
reminding us of Mexican vaqueros, pass with a kindly- 
spoken ''Aloha!" And here also is the inevitable 
John Chinaman, with his bamboo pole and baskets, 
and his "smile that is childlike and bland.*' 

While we were thus sitting, a piece of newspaper 
was picked up by a playful zephyr, and borne into the 
air, clearly indicating to us the velocity and whirling 
motion of the wind as it is sucked through this narrow 
pass. It flies round with the changeable currents like 
a wanton swallow on the wing. Suddenly it darts 
down into the gap below us, seeming to cleave the air 
as it goes, and here, meeting a counter current ascend- 
ing from the cleft previously alluded to, it as suddenly 
shoots upward until it becomes a small speck in the 
sky ; and then circling round and round, with varying 
rapidity, now falling and now rising again, it at last 
finds a resting-place on the sides of Konahuanui, 
hundreds of feet above us. 

Before taking our departure we return to the edge 
of the Pali for a last look. The wind is now blowing 
a gale, and it is impossible to stand upright before it ; 
it threatens to tear our clothing into shreds and to turn 
our hats inside out, while holding them on with both 
hands ; it starts the tears from our eyes, and drives 
the breath back into our lungs ; it penetrates our 
flesh and chills the blood in our veins ; it whistles 
and groans among the clefts and crags above us, and 
seems to be momentarily increasing in violence. 
Clouds of all forms and sizes ar6 driven by us with 
astonishing rapidity; one moment they are heaped 

N 
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together in dense, confused masses, and in another are 
torn asunder and scattered by the angry tempest ; 
now they form a delicate gossamer veil around 
Lanihuli ; now they are concentrating in solid phalanx, 
and conceal it from our view, and now they are lifted 
bodily upward, far above the topmost pinnacle of the 
peak. The sight is grand ; it is magnificently grand. 

Physically uncomfortable as we are, we are loth to 
leave the spot. There is a powerful, an inexplicable 
attraction about it. But " time and tide wait for no 
man;" and taking a long last look at the beautiful 
scenery of this wonderful freak of nature, we retrace 
our steps, and again entrust our lives to the tender 
mercies of our driver, his " trap," and the Nuuanu 
Valley road. 

Some years ago the deliberative body of Honolulu 
had under its consideration the law relating to, or rather 
forbidding, the supply of wines and liquors to native- 
born subjects of his Majesty. One of the members 
brought forward a motion that missionaries were to be 
exempt from any fines or other punishments, in so far 
as any charge might be made against them, for having 
administered wine to native church members at the 
celebration of the sacrament. " By no means," replied 
an old gentleman of Hawaiian birth, himself a commu- 
nicant. " They are teetotallers, you know, now-a-days, 
and don't use wine at all — only molasses and water ! " 

The Hawaiians had many games, chiefly out-door 
amusements, but now they have fallen into disuse. 
Amongst these must be mentioned mokomoko, a 
method of boxing ; heenalu, surf bathing, at which the 
natives of Hilo, on Hawaii, and the islanders of Kauai 
excelled. 

They are strong swimmers, as the following will 
show : — At the time of the great tidal wave of 1868, a 
native house was washed away seaward ; inside of it 
was a man, but he being very powerful, forced his way 
out, and wrenching off a board, which he used as a 
surf-board, he succeeded in reaching the shore with the 
return wave, sailing on the top of a wave fifty feet high ! 
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Other games were holua, sliding down hills on a board. 
Konane, draughts played with white and dark-coloured 
stones. Ulu-maika, a game similar to our bowls. 
Pahu, throwing darts along the ground at a mark. 
Also throwing, a spear or iki, in which they were very 
proficient, Hakookoo, wrestling. Loulou, trial of 
strength by finger holding. Lele-kowali, swinging 
with a rope made of some strong creeper, a cross 
bit being made at the bottom, on which they sat. 

The houses of the natives are chiefly made of a light 
framework covered with thatch. They are neat in 
appearance, and fairly comfortable inside. They seem, 
however, to be rather elastic, for from one capable of con- 
taining with comfort six people, I have seen fourteen 
emerge. They never make a fire inside their huts ; all 
culinary operations are carried on outside. Cooked 
dogs are still considered a delicacy ; the method of 
cooking is to disembowel the animal, and place hot 
stones inside. This delicacy can still be purchased in the 
Honolulu market ; the best are fed exclusively on poi. 

The natives having a passionate love of flowers, 
they are worn very frequently ; but in this group there 
seem to be fewer flowers than in islands south of the 
line. The chief feature which attracts the attention of 
the new-comer are the leis. A ** lei " is a wreath worn 
on the head, or round the neck, or as a sash from the 
shoulders. The latter is usually made of the sweet- 
smelling maile, a creeper somewhat resembling ivy. 
Leis are made of feathers, flowers, shells, leaves, cane, 
horn, but flowers are mostly used, the fragrance of 
which IS delightful. Dyed feathered leis are most 
valuable, the price ranging from one to ten dollars. 
The natural feather leis of 00 and akanekane and mamo 
are very valuable and rare. The latter is made of 
golden orange feathers only. Only two feathers can be 
procured from one bird (drepanis), consequently such 
leis are worth from £10 to ;^ioo. A helmet in 
the Hawaiian museum is made of scarlet and orange 
feathers, and is valued at ;^500. 

Passing from Hilo to the volcano, the bush consists 
of cocoa nut, palm, bread-fruit trees, ohea, koa, lauhala, 
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or screw pine, guava, tree fern, great varieties of smaller 
bushes, ferns, etc. The other trees are the candle-nut 
and sumac. 

A long-eared owl, brown in colour, called the '*pueo," 
may frequently be observed beating the scrub and 
bush in search of prey. Instead of avoiding the sun- 
light, as most owls do, it seems to delight in soaring to 
an immense height when the days are brightest. 

The usual form of greeting is, Aloha — literally, love 
to you, or Aloha nui, much love to you, or Aloha nui 
loa, very much love to you ; but this is really one of 
those delightfully elastic phrases which may mean 
almost anything, according to the degree of friendship 
of the person addressed. The prefix ke before aloha, 
resolves it into a noun : it is then merely " love.'' 

There is at Honolulu a very creditable market, and 
so there ought to be, considering that the population 
of the town numbers some 15,000. It is situated near 
the sea, and it is amusing to see the natives turn out 
in their best dresses, threading their pathway through 
this fair. There is variety enough to satiate the most 
epicurean taste. Shrimps baked and otherwise, sharks* 
flesh, sugar cane, sea weed, crabs, winkles, sea moss, 
dried beef, dried cuttle fish, cuttle fish au naturely 
fresh meat, dried salmon, bananas, baked sweet potatoes, 
baked bread fruit, uho, a cake made of bread-fruit, sugar, 
and cocoa-nut. Fish of all colours, sorts, and sizes, from 
those of blackest hue to purple, green, orange, red. 
Decomposed liver, roast pig, leeks, cabbage, to fresh 
cutde, one shilling apiece ! Each vendor cries out 
his wares in his loudest tones, or thrusts some — to 
him — savoury morsel into your face. 

I am indebted to a Hawaiian lady of birth and cul- 
ture for the following legends : — 

Kamapuaa, or Kama the Hog, was supposed to be 
a god. His nature was half human, half hog ; but he 
could take the form of man, hog, or god, as fancy 
dictated. He was born at Kaliuwaa, on Oahu, and 
after attaining manhood, performing many heroic 
actions, and conquering the whole of the island, he 
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finally visited Hawaii, for the purpose of throwing 
down the gage of battle to the goddess Pele, the syren 
of the volcano, as being an antagonist worthy of his 
prowess. Pele and Kamapuaa are the two most 
powerful gods in Hawaiian mythology. 

On arriving at the volcano he soon aroused Pele by 
his challenge, and a furious battle took place, the battle- 
ground being between the district of Puna and Hilo. 
The contest surged now down to the sea, and again 
back to the volcano mouth. Kamapuaa, who had the 
control of the element of water, brought that element 
into requisition for the overthrow of Pele, who was 
the goddess of fire. Such being the case, her residence 
was where the fiery blast of the volcano blew fiercest. 
The strength of Kamapuaa lay in his hair ; and if all 
his hair were to be singed off, he would be destroyed. 

Pele was slowly and surely gaining the advantage, 
whereupon Kamapuaa, as soon as he found he was 
being singed all over the body, and that all his hair was 
gone — being only able to preserve a few hairs by 
closely holding down his tail, he cried out for a truce. 
Pele in defending herself had suffered fully as much as 
he had, and was equally glad of a compromise, and the 
following agreement was come to, viz,, that between 
the two mountains, Mauna Loa (the long mountain) 
and Mauna Kea (the white mountain) there should be 
a line drawn down to the sea a little on the southern 
side of the town of Hilo, including the three districts 
of Hilo, Hamakua, and Kohala ; that these should be 
Kamapuaa's domain, Pele binding herself to neither 
enter nor interfere with these. Her districts were 
to be Puna, Kau, and Kona. Each then had a half 
share of the island Hawaii. 

All believers in these ancestral gods have stated that 
this compact has been religiously kept. Since then 
the periodical eruptions of the volcano have been con- 
fined to Pele's allotted districts, although previously 
such was not the case. Lately, in the flow of 1881, 
she transgressed in a very slight measure her boundary, 
the enormous lava flow reaching to within half a mile 
of Hilo, although its fountain head was forty-five miles 
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distant. It is said that some of her followers thereupon 
appealed to her, and she, becoming aware of her breach 
of contract, abstained from further progress, the flow 
ceasing just as it was on the point of overwhelming 
the town. 

Lohiau was a prince of the island of Kauai, famous 
as a dancer, singer, and musician. The goddess Pele, 
who lived at Kilauea, on Hawaii, was frequently dis- 
turbed during her slumbers by the sound of Lohiau s 
drum, which was being played at Kauai. This prince 
was so inordinately fond of the hula, or dance of the 
Hawaiians, that he was continually engaged in dancing 
or witnessing its performance. He had gathered into 
his pa-hula (or dancing reserve) all the young and 
handsome men and women of the island, as well as the 
old ones who were skilled in the art, rules, and practice 
of the dance he loved. Pele's slumbers had been so 
repeatedly broken by the tum, tum, tumery tum of 
this big drum, that she determined to see whence it 
came, and what caused it; so, taking the form of a 
beautiful woman, she floated through the air, and 
alighted near to Lohiaus pa-hula. She was imme- 
diately discovered by those inside the enclosure, and it 
was at once reported to the prince that the most beau- 
tiful woman that mortals had ever seen was coming 
towards the pa-hula. Thereupon the prince looked 
also, and he was so impressed by her peerless loveliness 
that he rose at once, and received her with all the 
honours accorded to the most distinguished princesses. 

The goddess, too, seems to have been smitten with 
the charms of Lohiau's person and manners, as well as 
by the grace of his unequalled dancing. As for him, 
he fell in love at first sight, and after a few days took 
her for his bride. 

They lived very happily for some months, when the 
sense of neglected duties urged Pele to return to her 
abode of fire. She had never revealed her true cha- 
racter to her husband, but, urging imperative duties, 
forbade any one from attempting to follow her. She 
consoled her young husband with the promise that 
immediately on her arrival at her own home, a quick 
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messenger would be despatched for him; and if he 
loved her, he was to follow that person. 

On her arrival at Kilauea, she immediately sent 
Hiiaka-i-ka-holio Pele, usually called Hiiaka, to fetch 
her husband Lohiau from Kaur.i. Now Pele had nine 
sisters, all called Hiiaka, with some distinguishing 
characteristic ending, such as Hiiaka-waio-ahi-lani, 
which means '* Hiiaka the heaven breaker!" These 
sisters were all subject to Pele, and obedient to her 
slightest wish, and were the beings by whom she 
executed her plans and projects. These Hiiakas, 
though also goddesses, derived all their power from 
Pele. Hiiaka-ka-poli-o Pele was the youngest, prettiest, 
and her favourite, a^ her name implies, namely Hiiaka 
in Pele's heart. To this sister Pele entrusted her 
commission. Hiiaka, however, as was not unnatural, 
had a bosom friend or Aikane, a mortal woman called 
Wahineomao, from whom, when setting out on her 
mission, she parted with many tears, recommending her 
to her powerful sister's care and protection. 

Pele, on her part, laid only one command on Hiiaka, 
which was, never to accept any token of affection from 
Lohiau till he had arrived at the volcano and first 
embraced Pele ; when, it seems, it was her intention to 
marry Lohiau to her young and pretty sister Hiiaka, 
who, having more of mortal nature, was the fitter bride 
for him. 

Hiiaka was, as has been stated, the prettiest as well 
as the youngest of Pele's sisters ; not so supernaturally 
beautiful as the elder goddess, but gracious and lovely 
with the loveliness of mortals. Hiiaka always travelled 
in human shape, which was her natural condition, and 
in due time she arrived at Kauai, where Lohiau was 
anxiously awaiting the messenger to guide him to his 
absent wife. Together they at once proceeded on their 
way to Kilauea, Lohiau taking his drum with him, 
and also a few retainers and companions. 

Such was the fame of the prince that through every 
district he passed, or island that he touched at, the 
aliis or chiefs pressed the most magnificent entertain- 
ments upon him ; and these generally wound up with 
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dancing festivities, lasting many days, which thus 
allowed of an opportunity of seeing Lohiau perform 
the hula. Lohiau always felt it incumbent on him to 
afford his entertainers that gratification, in return for 
the many kindnesses he received from their hands ; 
and thus much time passed away, whilst Pele was 
consuming her heart with longing and impatience, and 
finally with jealousy. 

Pele, although such a powerful goddess, seems not 
to have been able to know what was in the hearts of 
her husband and sister. She could always know every 
action, but thoughts and feelings unexpressed were 
beyond her. She began to imagine that her husband 
and sister were unfaithful to her in their hearts, or why 
did they so loiter on the way "i In one of these jealous 
and impatient fits, she sent her volcanic imps out to 
consume all the pigs belonging to the people of Puna, 
which were fattening against Hiiaka's return. Now 
the district of Puna was tributary to her pretty sister 
Hiiaka in those days, and the people living in that 
district were her own particular servants and devotees. 
It was a fair and prosperous domain, and the people 
were happy under the beneficent rule of the gracious 
Hiiaka, the well-beloved. At this time Hiiaka and 
Lohiau were on the island of Oahu ; but the former, 
being a goddess, although bodily present at Oahu, 
knew what was taking place in her own district of 
Puna, on the distant island of Hawaii. Lohiau, on the 
other hand, being only mortal* was entirely unaware 
of this exhibition on the part of his wife ; and the 
natural pleasure and pardonable gratification of a young 
man at being in such universal favour, no doubt helped 
materially to retard the onward progress. They made 
a second stay at Maui, and this time Pele ordered all 
the crops belonging to the Puna people to be consumed. 
Hiiaka thereupon poured forth her sorrow in song. 
Indeed, the laments of Hiiaka form the subject of a 
series of meles or chants, which are considered to be 
some of the finest specimens of Hawaiian poetry. 

After landing on Hawaii, they were so long a time 
in passing the successive districts of Kohala and 
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Hamakua, that Pele, in her ungovernable rage, ordered 
all the people of Puna to be consumed, as then there 
would be no one to render honour to Hiiaka on her 
arrival. This act caused the tender and kind-hearted 
Hiiaka the most acute distress. She wept bitterly, 
and mourned for her people in one of the finest of 
the Hiiaka meles. Greatly to the concern of Lohiau, 
she had become quite weak with mental distress and 
anguish of mind, as well as tired out with the long 
way they had travelled, their progress necessarily 
being slow after they had entered the district of Hilo. 

Just as they came to Kukuilauania, above Maka- 
hanaloa, from whence a good view of Puna could be 
obtained, she saw her bosom friend Wahineomao, 
whom she had recommended to the special protection 
and care of her sister, being consumed by volcanic 
fire and turned to lava. This sight for the first time 
made her angry, and throwing all her affection, loyalty, 
and obedience to Pele away, she wailed for her friend, 
upbraided her sister for her cruelty and unfaithfulness 
to the trust reposed in her, vindicated her own loyalty 
and faithfulness, and ended by deliberately embracing 
Lohiau, telling him that they were both doomed to 
suffer through the unreasonable rage and jealousy of 
Pele. 

Lohiau, on his arrival at Pele's court, was assigned 
a house in the crater called Puwonioni, and there 
turned to stone, as Pele had sworn that that should be 
the punishment meted out to him if he kissed her 
sister Hiiaka before kissing her ; but, seeming to be 
aware that her own unreasonable action was the cause 
of the fatal embrace, Pele seems to have endowed him 
with some of her power, as until very recent times 
this stone by its position always gave warning to the 
devoted Kahu Peles of an impending eruption of the 
volcanic fires. 

Wahineomao, the beloved friend of Hiiaka, was 
gathering opihi and limu in the sea, a few fathoms 
from land in Puna district, at a place called Hopoe, 
when the anger of the goddess was wreaked on her. 
Although also turned to stone, she retained the human 
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form, and, as it were in mockery of Lohiau and Hiiaka's 
having been detained by the hula on the way, this 
stone form was so perfectly balanced by the angry 
goddess that it moved with every action of the waves, 
as it were in the act of performing the hula. This 
was known ever after as Kawahine-ami-o-Hopoe ; and 
there she is yet, though she no longer performs the 
hula. 

During the childhood of my informant, there were 
people living who swore positively that in their youth 
they had frequently seen this stone performing the 
hula. Some volcanic convulsions, however, or, as others 
say, the growing coral has so interfered with the nice 
adjuistment of the pivot or balance, that it no longer 
yields to the action of the waves. This most likely took 
place at the time of general conversion to Christianity, 
when the people no longer dared openly to serve Pele. 

It may be supposed that the goddess, in a huff, then 
stopped this free hula exhibition, as undeserv'^ed by the 
renegades to her service. Hiiaka, being a goddess, 
suffered keenly through her affections. She has always 
been looked up to by the faithful devotees of Pele as 
the surest medium through which to address their 
petitions to that dread goddess. 

The following is the legend of Kapeepeekauila ; or 
the Rocks of Kana : — 

On the northern side of the Island of Molokai, 
commencing at the eastern end, and stretching along 
a distance of about twenty miles, the coast is a sheer 
precipice of black rock, varying in height from eight 
hundred to two thousand feet. The only interruptions 
to the continuity of this vast sea wall are formed by 
the four romantic valleys of Puaahaunui, Wailau, 
Pelekunu, and Waikolu. Between the valleys of 
Pelekunu and Waikolu, juts out the bold sharp head- 
land of Haupu, forming the dividing ridge between 
them, and reminding one somewhat of an axe-head 
turned edge upward. Directly in a line with this 
headland, thirty or forty rods out in the ocean, arise 
abruptly from the deep blue waters the rocks of 
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Haupu — ^three or four sharp needle-Hke points varying 
from twenty to one hundred feet in height. This 
is the spot associated with the legend of Ka-pee-pee- 
kau-ila, and these rocks stand like grim sentinels on 
duty at the eastern limit of what is known as the 
Leper Settlement. 

The legend runs as follows : — 

Keahole was the father, Hiiaka-noholae was the 
mother, Kapeepeekauila was the son. This Kapee- 
peekauila was a hairy man, and dwelt on a ridge 
of Haupu. 

Once on a time Hakalanileo and his wife Hina, the 
mother of Kana, came and dwelt in the valley of 
Pelekunu on the eastern side of the ridge of Haupu. 

Kapeepeekauila, hearing of the arrival of Hina, the 
beautiful daughter of Kalahiki, sent his children to 
fetch her. They went and said to Hina, " Our royal 
father desires you as his wife, and we have come 
for you." 

" Desires me for what V said she. 

" Desires you for a wife," said they. 

This announcement pleased the beautiful daughter 
of Kalahiki, and she replied, "Return to your royal 
father, and tell him he shall be the husband and I will 
be the wife." 

When this message was delivered to Kapeepee- 
kauila, he immediately sent a messenger to the other 
side of the Island to summon all the people from 
Keonekuina to Kalamaula. For we have already seen 
that he was a hairy man, and it was necessary that 
this blemish should be removed. Accordingly, when 
the people had all arrived, Kapeepeekauila laid himself 
down, and they all fell to work until the hairs were all 
plucked out. He then took Hina to wife> and they 
two dwelt together on the top of Haupu. 

Poor Hakalanileo, the husband of Hina, mourned 
the loss of his companion of the long nights of winter, 
and the shower-sprinkled nights of summer. Neither 
could he regain possession of her, for the ridge of Haupu 
grew till it reached the heavens. He mourned and 
rolled himself in the dust in agony, and crossed his 
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hands behind his back. He went from place to place 
in search of some powerful person who should be able 
to restore to him his wife. In his wanderings, the first 
person to whom he applied was Kamalalawalu, 
celebrated for strength and courage. 

This man, seeing his doleful plight, asked, "Why 
these tears, O my father V 

Hakalanileo replied, " Thy mother is lost." 

" Lost to whom V 

'* Lost to Kapeepee." 

"What Kapeepee.?" 

" Kapeepee-kauila." 

"What Kauila?" 

**Kauila the Dauntless of Haupu." 

" Then, O father, thou wilt not recover thy wife. 
Our stick may strike, it will but hit the dust at his 
feet His stick, when it strikes back, will hit the head. 
Behold, measureless is the height of Haupu." 

This Kamalalawalu was celebrated for his strength in 
throwing stones. One side of him was stone ; the other, 
flesh. As a test, he seized a large stone and threw it 
upwards. It rose till it hit the sky, and then fell 
back again to earth. As it came down, he turned his 
stony side toward it, and the collision made his side 
rattle. Hakalanileo looked on and sadly said, " Not 
strong enough." On he went, beating his breast in 
his grief, till he came to the celebrated Niu-loi-hiki. 
Question and answer passed between them, as in the 
former case, but Niuloihiki replied, " It is hopeless. 
Behold, measureless is the heigJht of Haupu." 

Again he prosecuted his search till he met the third 
man of fame, whose name was Kaulu. Question and 
answer passed as before, and Kaulu, to show his 
strength, seized a river, and held it fast in its course. 
But Hakalanileo again mournfully said, " Not strong 
enough." 

Pursuing his way with streaming eyes, he came to 
the fourth hero, Lonokaeho by name. As in former 
cases so in this, he received no satisfaction. These 
four were all he knew of who were foremost in 
prowess, and all four had failed him. It was the end. 
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He turned sadly toward the mountain forest to return 
to his home. 

Meanwhile the rumour had reached the ears of 
Niheu, surnamed, " The Rogue." Some one told him 
" A father has passed along searching for some one 
able to recover him his wife." 

" Where is this father of mine ?" inquired Niheu. 

** He has gone inland," was the reply. 

" rU overtake him ; he won't escape me/' said 
Niheu. So he went after the old man, kicking over 
the trees that came in his way. The old man had 
gone on till he was tired and faint, when Niheu 
overtook him and brought him back to his house. 
When Niheu asked him, "What made you go on 
without coming to the house of Niheu ?" 

" What indeed," answered the old man ; " as though 
I were not seeking to recover thy mother who is lost !" 
Then came the question and answer, as in the former 
cas2S, and Niheu said, " I fear thou wilt not recover 
thy wife, O my father. But let us go inland to the 
foster-son of Uli." So they went. But Niheu ran on 
ahead, and told Kana, the foster-son of Uli, " Behold, 
here comes Hakalanileo, bereft of his wife. We are 
all beat" 

" Where is he ? " inquired Kana. 

" Here he is, just arrived." 

Kana looked forth, and Hakalanileo recoiled with 
fear at the blazing of his eyes. Then spoke Niheu : 
" Why could you not wait before looking at our 
father ? Behold you have frightened him, and he has 
run back." 

On this, Kana, remaining yet in the house, stretched 
forth his hand, and grasping the old man in the 
distance, brought him back and sat him on his lap. 
Then Kana wept. And the impudent Niheu said, 
"Now you are crying ; look out for the old man, or he 
will get water-soaked." 

But Kana ordered Niheu to bestir himself and light 
a fire. For the tears of Kana were as the big-dropping 
rains of winter, soaking the plain. 

And Kana said to the old man, " Now dry your- 
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self by the fire, and when you are warm tell your 
story." 

The old man obeyed, and when he was warm 
enough, told the story of his grief. Then said Kana, 
" Almost spent are my years ; I am waiting only for 
death, and behold I have at last found a foeman 
worthy of my prowess." 

Kana immediately espoused the cause of Haka- 
lanileo, and ordered his younger brother, Niheu, to 
construct a canoe for the voyage. Poor Niheu worked 
and toiled without success, until, in despair, he ex- 
claimed, upbraidingly, " Thy work is not work ; it is 
slavery. There thou dwellest at ease in thy retreat, 
while with thy foot thou destroy est my canoe." 

Upon this, Kana pointed out to Niheu a bush. 
" Can you pull up that bush ?" inquired Kana. 

"Yes," replied Niheu, for it was but a small bush, 
and he doubted not his ability to root it up. So he 
pulled and tugged away, but could not loosen the 
bush. 

Kana, looking on, said tauntingly, "Your foeman 
will not be overcome by you." Then Kana stretched 
forth his hands, scratching among the forests, and 
soon had a canoe in one hand ; a little more, and 
another canoe appeared in the other hand. The twin 
canoes were named *' Kaumueli." He lifted them 
down to the shore, provided them with paddles, and 
then appointed fourteen rowers. Kana embarked 
with his rowers, and Niheu was stationed at the 
forward end of the canoe with his magic rod called 
" Waka-i-lani." Thus they set forth to wage war upon 
Kapeepeekauila. They went on until the canoes 
grounded on a hard ledge. 

Niheu called out, " Behold, thou sleepest, O Kana, 
while we all perish." 

Kana replied, " What is there to destroy us } Are 
not these the reefs of Haupu } Away with the ledges, 
the rock points, and the yawning chasms ! Smite with 
Waka-i-lani, thy rod!" 

Niheu smote, the rocks crumbled to pieces, and the 
canoes were freed. They pursued their course again 
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until Niheu, being on the watch, cried out, " Why 
sleepest thou, O Kana ? Here we perish again. Thy 
like for sleeping I never saw !" 

** Wherefore perish ?" replied Kana. 

" Behold," replied Niheu, " the fearful wall of water. 
If we attempt to pass it, it will topple over and destroy 
us all." 

. Kana replied, " Behold, behind us the reefs of 
Haupu. That is the destruction past. As for the 
destruction before us, smite thy rod." 

Niheu smote, the wall of the water divided, and the 
canoes passed safely through. Then they went on 
their course again as before. After a time, Niheu 
called out, ** Alas ! again we perish ! Here comes a 
great monster. If he falls upon us, we are all dead 
men!" 

And Kana said, '* Look sharp now, and when the 
pointed snout crosses our bow, smite with thy rod !" 

And he did so. And behold this great thing was a 
monstrous fish, and when brought on board it became 
food for them all. So wonderfully great was this fish, 
that [its weight brought the gunwales of the canoes 
down to the water's edge. 

They continued on their way, and next saw the open 
mouth of the sharp-toothed shark — another of the 
outer defences of Haupu — awaiting them. 

" Smite with thy rod," ordered Kana. 

Niheu smote, and the shark died. Next they came 
upon the great turtle — another outer defence of 
Haupu. Again the sleepy Kana is roused by the cry 
of the watchful Niheu, and the turtle is slain by the 
stroke of the magic rod. All this was during the 
night. At last, just as the edge of the morning lifted 
itself from the deep, their mast became entangled in 
the branches of trees. Niheu flung upward a stone. 
It struck. The branches came rattling down, and the 
mast was free. On they went till the canoes stood 
still. 

On this, Niheu cried out, " Here you are asleep 
again, O Kana, and the canoes are aground !" 

Kana felt beneath — there was no ground. He felt 
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above — the mast was entangled in weeds. He pulled, 
and the weeds and earth came down together. The 
smell of the fresh-torn weeds was wafted up to Hale- 
huki, the house where Kapeepeekauila lived. His 
people, on the top of Haupu, looked down and saw 
the canoes floating at the foot 

"Wondrous is the size of the canoes !" cried they. 

" Ah ! it is a load of Opihis from Hawaii, for Hina *' 
— " Opihi " was a favourite dish with her. 

Meantime, Kana despatched Niheu after his mother. 
" Go in friendly fashion/* said the former. 

Niheu leaped ashore, but fell on the smooth rocks. 
Back he went to the canoes. 

** What sort of a coming back is this V demanded 
Kana. 

" I slipped and fell, and just escaped with my life," 
answered Niheu. 

" Back with you ! " thundered Kana. 

Again the luckless Niheu sprang ashore, but the 
long-eyed sand- crabs (ohiki-makaloa) made the sand 
fly with their scratching, till his eyes were filled. Back 
to the canoes again he. went. "Got it all in my 
eyes!" said he, and he washed them out with sea- 
water. 

"You fool!" shouted Kana; "what was you look- 
ing down for ? The sand-crabs are not birds. If you 
had been looking up as you ought, you would not 
have got the sand in your eyes. Go again !*' This 
time he succeeded, and climbed to the top of Haupu. 

Arriving at the house, Hale-huki, where Hina 
dwelt, he entered at once. Being asked, "Why 
enterest thou this forbidden door ? " he answered the 
questioner : " Because I saw thee entering by this 
door. Hadst thou entered some other way, I should 
not have come in at the door ;" and, behold Kapeepee- 
kauila and Hina sat before him. 

Then Niheu seized the hand of Hina and said, 
" Let us two go ! " And she arose and went. 

When they had gone about half-way to the brink of 
the precipice, Kapeepeekauila exclaimed, " What is 
this ? Is the woman gone ?" 
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Mo'i, the sister of Kana, answered and said, " If you 
wish the woman, now is the time ; you and I fight" 

Great was the love of Kapeepeekauila for Hina, and 
he said, '* No war dare touch Haupu ; behold it is a. 
hill growing even to the heavens." And he sent the 
Kolea (Plover) squad to desecrate the sacred locks of 
Niheu ; for the locks of Niheu were tabu ; and if they 
should be touched, he would relinquish Hina for very 
shame. 

So the Kolea company sailed along in the air till 
they brushed against the sacred locks of Niheu, and 
for very shame he let go his mother ; and Niheu 
struck at the Koleas with his rod, and hit their tail 
feathers and knocked them all out, so that they 
remain tailless to this day. And he returned to the 
edge of the shore, while the Koleas bore off Hina in 
triumph. When Niheu reached the shore, he beat his 
forehead with stones till the blood flowed. But 
Kana, from on board the canoes, perceived this trick 
of Niheu's. And when Niheu went on board he said, 
** See ! we fought, and I got my head hurt." 

But Kana replied, ** There was no fight ; you did it 
yourself out of shame at your defeat !" 

And Niheu replied, " What, then, shall we fight ? " 

" Yes," said Kana, and he stood up. Now one of 
his legs was named Keauea, and the other Kaipanea ; 
and as he stood upon the canoes, he began to lengthen 
himself upward until the dwellers on the top of Haupu 
exclaimed in terror, ** We are all dead men ! Behold 
here is a great giant towering above us ! " 

And Kapeepeekauila, seeing this, hastened to prune 
the branches of the Kamani tree so that the bluff 
should grow upward. And the bluff rose, and Kana 
grew — thus they strove ; the bluff growing higher and 
Kana growing taller, until he became as thin as the 
stalk of a banana leaf, and gradually spun himself out 
till he was no thicker than a strand of spider's web, 
and at last he yielded the victory to Kapeepeekauila. 

Niheu, seeing the defeat of Kana, called out, " Lay 
yourself along to Kona, on Hawaii, to your grand- 
mother Uli." And he laid himself along with his 
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body in Kona, while his feet rested on Molokai ; then 
his grandmother in Kona fed him until he became 
plump and fat again. 

Meanwhile, poor Niheu, watching at his feet on 
Molokai, saw their sides fill out with flesh while he 
was almost starved with hunger. " So then," quoth 
he, " you are eating and growing fat, while I die with 
hunger/' And he cut off one of Kana's feet for 
revenge. 

The sensation crept along up to his body which lay 
in Kona ; and Kana said to his grandmother Uli, " I 
seem to feel a numbness creeping over me ; " and she 
answered and said, " Thy younger brother is hungry 
with watching, and seeing thy feet grow plump, he has 
cut off one of them, therefore this numbness." 

Kana, having at last grown strong and fat, prepared 
to wage war again upon Kapeepeekauila. Food was 
collected in abundance from Waipio, and when it was 
prepared, they embarked again on their canoes, and 
came back to Haupu on Molokai. But his grand- 
mother Uli had previously instructed him, '* Go thou 
and first destroy all the branches of the Kamani tree 
of Haupu." 

Kana did so, and that was the end of the growth of 
Haupu. Then he showed himself, and began again 
to stretch upward and tower above the bluff. Kapee- 
peekauila hastened again to trim the branches of the 
Kamani that the bluff might grow as before ; but 
behold they were all gone ! 

It was the end : Kapeepeekauila was at last van- 
quished. The victorious Kana recovered his sister, 
Mo'i, restored to poor Hakalanileo his wife Hina, and 
then treading down the bluff of Haupu, kicked off 
large fragments of it into the sea, where they stand 
to this day, and are called 

" The Rocks of Kana." 

We next give the legend of Maui snaring the Sun : 

Maui was the son of Hina-lau-ae and Hina, and 
they dwelt at a place called Makalia above Kahakuloa, 
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on West Maui. Now his mother, Hina, made kapas. 
And. as she spread them out to dry, the days were so 
short that she was put to great trouble and labour in 
hanging them out and taking them in day after day 
until they were dry. 

Maui seeing this was filled with pity for her, for the 
days were so short that no sooner had she got her 
kapas all spread out to dry than the sun went down, 
and she had to take them in again. So he determined 
to make the sun go slower. He first went to Wailohi, 
in Hamakua, on East Maui, to observe the motions 
of the sun. There he saw that the sun rose towards 
Hana. He then went on to Haleakala, and saw that 
the sun in his course came directly over that moun- 
tain. 

He then went home again, and after a few days 
went to a place called Paeloko, at Waihee. There he 
cut down all the cocoa-nut trees, and gathered the fibre 
of the cocoa-nut husks in great quantity. This he 
manufactured into strong cord. 

One Moemoe, seeing this, said tauntingly to him, 
*' Thou wilt never catch the sun. Thou art only an 
idle nobody." 

Maui answered, **When I conquer my enemy, and 
my desire is attained, I will be your death." So he 
went up Haleakala again, taking his cord wath him. 
And when the sun rose above where he was stationed, 
he prepared a noose of the cord, and casting it, snared 
one of the sun's larger rays and broke it off. So he 
snared and broke off, one after another, all the strong 
rays of the sun. 

Then shouted he exultingly, " Thou art my captive, 
and now I will kill thee for thy going so swiftly." 

And the sun said, ** Let me live, and thou shalt see 
me go more slowly hereafter. Behold, hast thou not 
broken off all my strong legs, and left me only the 
weak ones ! '* 

So the agreement was made, and Maui permitted 
the sun to pursue his course ; and from that time on he 
went more slowly, and that is the reason why the days 
are longer at one season of the year than at another. 
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It was this that gave the name to that mountain, which 
should properly be called Alehe-ka-la (Sun-snarer), and 
not Haleakala. 

When Maui returned from this exploit, he went 
to find Moemoe, who had reviled him. But that in- 
dividual was not at home. He went on in his 
pursuit till he came upon Moemoe, at a place called 
Kawaiopilopilo, on the shore to the eastward of the 
Black Rock called Kekaa, north of Lahaina. 

Moemoe dodged him up hill and down, until at last, 
Maui, growing wrath, leaped upon and slew the 
fugitive. And the dead body was transformed into 
a long rock, which is there to this day by the side of 
the road going past Black Rock. 

A Kanaka, in one of the country districts of Oahu, 
sued a Chinaman for stealing taro from his patch, and 
employed a native lawyer to conduct the prosecution. 
The Chinaman unknowingly also consulted the same 
person with a view of employing him for the defence. 
He consented to defend the Chinaman, not stating that 
he was attorney for the prosecution, and appeared 
in Court for both parties. He made an able argument 
for the plaintiff, proving most conclusively that the 
Chinaman stole the taro, and that no other person 
could have been the culprit. Then appearing for the 
Chinaman, he argued that the defendant did not commit 
the theft, and that his character was above suspicion ; 
that none knew him but to love him ; that he was 
innocent beyond the shadow of a doubt. The Court 
considered the first argument to be the better of the 
two, and decided in favour of the plaintiff. The China- 
man, who was dissatisfied with the result, appealed to 
a higher Court. What success he there met with, 
deponent knoweth not 

It happened one day at Wailuku, on the island of 
Maui, that a Chinaman succeeded in making his escape 
from jail, and could not be found by the constables who 
were in search of him. They knew he was secreted in 
a large cane field, wherein he had no difficulty in 
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eluding the officers. These latter desired to recapture 
him before dark, so as to prevent him making his 
escape during the night, which they knew he easily 
could. A happy thought struck the officer in charge, 
and he liberated all of the Kanaka prisoners, and 
directed them to surround the field, and march towards 
the centre from all sides. There was consequently no 
escape for the Celestial, and he was captured and 
triumphantly taken back to jail, being escorted into it 
by his fellow-prisoners, not one of whom was missing. 

A native and a white book-keeper of a sugar plan- 
tation had a difference about the time of a labour con- 
tract ; and the case was brought before a native police 
justice disposed somewhat to favour his countryman. 
The book-keeper appeared in court in person ; but the 
justice refused to listen to his evidence, stating that he 
was not well enough dressed ! 

Speaking of prisoners, we must state that the 
sentences passed are rather severe ; justice is well 
administered. All prisoners from Honolulu, condemned 
for trivial offences, are sent to the State prison. A 
sentence of imprisonment is always accompanied by one 
of hard labour. Nearly all convicts are employed on 
the streets and governmental works : but at times they 
can be hired out by private persons, who pay the 
government a certain sum for the use of the prisoners. 
At times they may be seen riding on horseback, going 
on messages. Their dress is of two colours, one side 
of the body being navy blue, the other a reddish brown 
colour. This dress was adopted because they were 
employed at times with ordinary labourers, and when 
they wore no distinctive dress the authorities were 
unable to distinguish them. It is unnecessary to state 
that no one copies the dress of two colours. Frequently 
when at work they have no overseer, but at the 
appointed time they may be seen marching back to 
prison unaccompanied. Everything in the prison is 
clean and neat, and they are strict in maintaining 
discipline. 
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Notwithstanding the advantages of civilization and 
education, some natives are still superstitious, as is 
evidenced by their employment of Kahunas or native 
doctors. 

The following is an instance of this : — The patient 
was a girl about eight years of age ; and the mother 
described the method of treatment to which her 
daughter was subjected as follows. Kainaina was 
first called to attend the girl some time in March. 
His first operation was to procure three small stones, 
and place one stone at each end and one in the centre, 
under a piece of kapa or native cloth. The stone at 
one end represented the patient, the one at the other 
the Kahuna, the one in the centre the seat of the 
the disease. After performing certain incantations, 
he said that the disease was not an obstinate one, and 
that he could cure it. He prepared an infusion of 
karo leaves for her, which he stated would take the 
bile off the stomach ; and after drinking that, she was 
to take preparations made of other kinds of karo. 

When he called again the girl was no better, and 
he prescribed a drink made from further variety of the 
same plant. He next prepared for her koloa, which 
she took, but continued to get worse. A cousin of the 
girl's mother was given some medicine and kaloa, to 
see what the effect would be, and she died the same 
week ! 

The girl was now complaining of great pain, and 
the Kahuna directed them to obtain a certain kind of 
sugar cane, and some naunau. This medicine acted 
as a laxative, and made the patient much weaker. A 
chicken of a certain colour was then procured, and after 
the Kahuna had prayed over it, it was cooked and 
given to her. 

This treatment covered a period of six weeks, and 
as the girl showed no signs of improvement he declined 
to visit her any more. 

Kamoiau, another Kahuna, who was credited with 
performing some wonderful cures among the natives, 
was next called to attend the case. He felt the girls 
pulse by holding her wrist with one hand and placing 
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the other on the top of her head, and said that there 
was little the matter with her. He directed the girl's 
mother to sit in front of him, telling her to get ten 
pigs ten fathoms long, ten squid legs (octopus) ten 
fathoms long, one rooster without a red comb, and 
two shrimps. When all these were got together he 
would proceed to work. 

When he next called he was informed that all these 
things could not be found. He then stated that they 
were only symbols, that ten taro leaves would 
represent the ten pigs, ten ki leaves the ten squid 
legs, an t,gg a rooster without a red comb, whilst the 
shrimps could easily be obtained. All of these articles 
were cooked and given to the girl, to see what effect 
they would have. He took a Bible, which he carried 
around with him, and holding it on the table between 
his hands with the back down, told the girl's mother to 
choose one side of the book for the patient, while the 
other side would be against her. He, however, told her 
first that it would be necessary to make an offering of 
money. She gave him some, and he then let the book 
fall open, taking good care to let the largest number 
of leaves fall on the side selected for the girl. He 
then read a few lines at the top of each page, and stated 
that everything agreed well for the efficient working of 
the remedy, and the speedy recovery of health to the 
patient. 

On his next visit he found her much weaker, and 
prescribed spring water for her to drink until he called 
again, telling her mother that in the meantime it was 
necessary for her to pray and repent of her sins. This 
she did ; but when she told the Kahuna that she had 
prayed to the Catholic God he said that her prayers 
would be of no avail. He prescribed decoctions of 
taro leaves and hau flowers, with the assurance that 
it would prove an unfailing remedy ; but the disease 
declined to yield to the prescribed treatment, and he 
became frightened. 

He had been attending her two weeks, and when 
he called again he told her mother to prepare an 
infusion made from a plant called lika, and advised 
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them to consult a foreign doctor. This was his ' last 
visit ; and the girl, who had experienced untold suffering 
at the hands of these Kahunas, died a day or two 
after. 

The original liquor law prohibited the selling or 
giving of liquor to native Hawaiians, but they managed 
to obtain it somehow. On every island of the group 
the natives had stills in secret places, where they made 
a very strong drink called okolehao, made from the 
root of the ki plant. A new law, however, came into 
force in October, 1882, allowing the sale of liquor to all 
persons, Hawaiians included ; but preventing the dis- 
posing of it to intoxicated persons under a severe 
penalty. Since the passing of this law there has been 
a great increase in intoxication, and accompanying 
distress. The number of cases at the Government 
dispensary has increased fully one third. It would 
be a good thing for the well-being of this people if 
this liquor law were repealed, and total prohibition 
were stringently enforced. 

Out of 40,000 Hawaiians there are certainly 2,000 
lepers. The leper settlement is at Molokai. Kalawao, 
on this island, a plain surrounded by high and im- 
passable precipices and fronting the sea, is devoted 
exclusively to the segregation of lepers, and is the 
largest settlement of the kind in the world. There 
they live, sometimes marrying, and a few children of 
leprous parents have been born. A physician formerly 
resided permanently at the settlement, but at present it 
is visited monthly by one from Honolulu. The lepers 
on consignment to this place must remain there until 
they die. It is a living tomb, though they seem to be 
happy and contented even here. Father Damien, a 
Catholic priest — all honour to him — has devoted his life 
to their cause ; he lives amongst them, ministers to 
their spiritual needs, and does much to alleviate their 
physical ills. Leprosy in itself is not a painful disease, 
but those afflicted are subjected to various complaints 
which require medical treatment. There are four 
whites who have contracted the disease, and a number 
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of Chinese. The disease is continually on the increase 
amongst the natives ; and this, with kindred diseases, 
is surely sweeping them away. King Kalakaua is 
anxious that everything possible should be done for 
the alleviation of the suffering amongst his people; 
but the only possible remedy seems to be in the total 
isolation of all leprous persons, and the prohibition of 
any healthy native marrying where this dreadful taint 
exists. However hard and distressing such action 
may appear, it is absolutely necessary for the salvation 
of this people, a race we would not willingly see swept 
away. 

The natives, with that joyous liveliness and bright- 
ness which is so frequently a pleasing and enviable 
characteristic of Southern Island life, do not seem to 
dread the disease in the least, and exercise little or no 
precaution against it, even secreting their friends from 
the officers of the law, whose duty it is to arrest them 
and take them to the leper settlement. They seem to 
prefer the risk of contracting the disease to separation 
from their friends. 

Coffee was known in these islands as long ago as 
181 7, but was first grown systematically some eight or 
nine years later, in Manoa Valley, near Honolulu. It 
was planted at different places in the group, but was 
grown most successfully in Kona district, on the island 
of Hawaii. Kona coffee has an excellent name in the 
San Francisco market, but the quantity now exported 
is small. The first export of coffee was as early as 
1845, but the quantity was only 248 lbs. The largest 
amount was in. 1870, viz., 415,000 lbs. 

One of the most interesting events during my stay 
was the Transit of Venus, which took place on 
December 6th. The contact at outer edge took place 
at 9.24.41 a.m., the planet taking a period of twenty 
minutes fifteen seconds to make the external contact, 
the exact time of which was 9.44.56 a.m. It was un- 
fortunate that there were no arrangements for photo- 
graphic observations, the atmosphere being especially 
suitable for them. 
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The Hawaiians, notwithstanding their proclivities 
for poi and raw fish — which pervade all classes, are 
a well-educated people, few being unable to read and 
write. The proportion of illiterate persons in this 
country is less than in any other country of the world, 
Massachussets being the only State which excels it. 
Compulsory education has been in vogue a considerable 
time. The appropriation for public instruction in 1883 
and 1884 is 137,520 dollars. The natives are great 
readers, although they have few books other than text 
books; they patronize their native newspapers, these 
being read by both sexes and all ages. The native 
weekly papers have a circulation varying from 3,000 
to 4,000 each. 

Kilauea is the name of a large crater, or cauldron, 
nine miles in circumference. Halemaumau (house of 
everlasting fire) is on the right hand side of the crater, 
opposite Volcano House, and inside of Kilauea. The 
New Lake and South Lake are other craters near 
Halemaumau, the new lake being about three years 
old. This volcanic region, although on Mauna Loa, 
is not by any means near the top of the mountain, the 
Kilauean district being situated 4000 feet above the 
sea level. 

There is another active crater 8000 feet above 
Kilauea : this is Mokuaweoweo. The new crater, 
twelve miles S.E. of Mokuaweoweo, from which the last 
lava flow issued in 1880 and 1881, has no name. Mauna 
Kea, the highest mountain on Hawaii, has not been 
active within the memory of man. Mauna Hualalai, 
on the same island, broke out in the year 1801, a 
large stream of lava reaching the sea. It has been 
quiescent ever since. Haleakala (house of the sun), on 
Maui, is the largest extinct volcano in the world, as 
Kilauea is the largest active one ; but it has been 
inactive for unknown ages, although some of the lava 
streams from it are still distinctly traceable. 

All of the islands are of volcanic formation, but the 
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other islands of the group — Molokai, Lanai, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihu and the smaller ones, — are older, and 
exhibit no signs of even comparatively recent action. 
The oldest islands are evidently the most northerly, 
every indication being that the islands were formed 
in succession, beginning with Kauai, and extending in 
a south-westerly direction to Hawaii, the only island 
now containing active volcanoes. 

We start one fine morning at 9 a.m., for the far- 
famed volcano of Kilauea, the habitation of the 
goddess Pele. In this region of eternal fire, it is 
said, she and her attendants revel in the blood-red 
surge of the fiery billows as they dash themselves 
against the sides of the crater. Arrived at the edge 
of the crater, looking to the westward, we see the 
snow-clad heights of Mauna Loa rising in a gentle 
slope to an altitude of 13,600 feet; while a smaller 
volcano sends up a column of white vapour in the 
same direction. 

The crater is five hundred and twenty feet below us, 
and its circumference is nine miles. It is very weird, 
a vast field of black lava, with here and there crimson 
streaks breaking forth from the edge of its prison- 
house. On this field exists no living thing, although 
on the edges of the sloping walls at the bottom of the 
cliffs ferns, shrubs, and trees grow. As if angry at 
this encroachment, streams of lava creeping up the 
banks occasionally devour, amidst smoke and flame, 
the flowers, ferns, and trees, which for long had defied 
the raging fire. 

It seems as if one could tread safely on the black 
lava, if it were not for the intense heat. Warned by 
our guide, however, we stand watching. Presently 
the crust breaks, and out pours a torrent of burning 
lava, which dashes forward till it meets some barrier, 
when it falls back on itself, and subsides into darkness, 
like some wild beast baulked of its prey. We hurl 
stones at this stream, which is not more than fifteen 
yards below us, but they sink into the glowing mass, 
and are lost to sight. Taking a cross cut, we come 
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out upon the lava at a spot where it is cold and safe. 
Here are rivers, wreaths, folds, tunnels, all in the 
wildest confusion. We pursue our way for a mile 
between two streams, thrusting our sticks into the 
burning mass. The rain, which is now falling, de- 
scends with a hiss on the heated surface. 

At length we come to the New Lake, which is a 
basin six hundred and fifty yards long, by five hundred 
yards wide. At first we are disappointed, for we only 
observe five fountains of fire, and that the rocks at the 
edge are somewhat red ; but we are told by our guide 
to sit and wait. The surface, with the exception of 
the fountains, is apparently solid, and of the colour of 
tarnished silver, with crimson veins and arteries 
traversing it in every direction. By-and-by this crust 
at the edge upheaves and falls inwards; a billow 
rushes with horrible fury against the dark edge, only 
to be hurled in a foam and spray of liquid fire. Again 
and again this process is repeated, until the whole lake 
is a mass of surging billows, leaping, circling, and 
dashing against each other, and against the walls, and 
darting balls and jets of fire far up the cliffs. During 
our stay of four hours, three separate eruptions were 
seen to take place : the first eruption lasted twelve 
minutes ; the second fifteen minutes ; and the third 
eleven minutes. 

This periodical breaking up and sinking of the 
surface crust is most probably accounted for by the 
fact that the heat below is insufficient to keep the 
whole column of lava in a state of fusion. As a 
consequence of this, the surface crusts becomes semi- 
solid, and its temperature gradually diminishes, whilst 
the molten lava below gains in heat. This process 
continues until the immense weight of the crust can 
no longer be sustained, the difference between the 
specific gravity of the crust and the white hot lava 
below being too great. A boiling up ensues, a rent 
in the surface is made, and cake-like masses sink down 
until the whole has disappeared. The descent of this 
crust checks the ebullition, and the loss of heat by 
radiation is greater than the gain from below ; but this 
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is soon arrested by the formation of a fresh crust, and 
thus the process goes on continually. When the 
whole mass is in fusion, a sulphurous vapour arises 
from it ; and when the crust has formed, thin curls of 
blue smoke come from the rents and rifts in the 
surface. 

The following is an interesting narrative of a trip 
to the crater of Kilauea during the summer of 1880 : 

Like many others before us, we arrived at Hilo with 
the intention of visiting the home of the goddess Pele, 
and our party of four mounted horses in the early 
morning, starting off from town in a pouring rain, for 
the frequency of which that part of the island is noted. 
After a scramble of eight or nine hours uphill and 
down dale, over slippery lava flows of known and 
unknown dates, through splendid tropical fern forests, 
impenetrable except by trail, we reached the Volcano 
House at 5.30 p.m., wet through and tired, having 
stopped only at the half-way house for rest and 
refreshments. Here we found a courteous host, and 
a roaring fire in an old-fashioned but very smoky fire- 
place, around which we crowded and steamed away to 
our heart's content and bodily comfort. 

Before retiring, and after our clothes had ceased to 
steam, we strolled out on the verandah, and before us 
and nearly at our feet obtained our first view of the 
volcano, a scene we never shall forget, with its fires 
so bright and vivid. When we first arrived, the low- 
hanging clouds had hidden it ; but now they had lifted, 
and the darkness of the night brought out the brilliancy 
in strong relief, the heavens being lighted as by some 
vast conflagration. Sometimes it would nearly die 
out, and a moment later flash forth in greater splendour. 
To the right of the main illumination were numerous 
smaller fires, caused by lava flows on the more level 
portion of the crater, bursting forth with vivid flashes ; 
they would grow dimmer as it cooled off, only to break 
forth again in some other quarter. Sometimes the 
regularity of the lights made it seem as if we were 
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looking down on some large city with its myriads of 
street-lamps ; then again, it would change seemingly 
into a train of cars, the head-light of the engine being 
larger and brighter than the smaller lights in the 
carriages of the train. We could, in fact, imagine all 
manner of things as the forms and brilliancy of the 
fires changed position and density. 

The next day was very pleasant. We rose early, 
feeling much refreshed, ate a good breakfast, and with 
our guide and sticks set out for the crater, the brink 
of which was only fifty or sixty feet from the house, 
and which, had we known it the night before, might 
have made us restless ; but " where ignorance is bliss, 
'tis folly to be wise." 

The first view we had of Kilauea in daylight was 
somewhat striking. Below us, at a depth of six 
hundred feet, was a great black-looking field of lava 
distorted into every conceivable shape, which might 
be likened to an ice gorge in the northern rivers, only 
black in colour. 

After making the descent by a steep and zig-zag 
path, passing the marble cross on the spot where Mr. 
Houlder died of heart disease, in August of 1879 — 
which, by the way, would make one of weak nerves 
shake somewhat as an introduction to the trip — we 
reached the lava, and commenced a two-mile pedestrian 
tour over loose slag and scoria to the New Lake, which 
has been recently formed from a small blow-hole. 
Long before we reached it, we could see the smoke 
and heat rising ; and as we approached could feel it 
also both with feet and faces, for the heat and sul- 
phurous fumes were issuing from the many cracks in 
the lava, causing us to make rapid steps and occasional 
long jumps ; but at length reaching the edge of the 
lake, its grandeur burst suddenly upon us. 

Below us some seventy or eighty feet was a lake of 
molten lava, boiling and bursting up to a height of 
thirty or forty feet, enclosed in a circular wall some 
eight hundred feet in diameter. In three or four 
places near the centre the molten mass was burning, 
splashing, bursting wildly, while near the walls erup- 
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tions were taking place with great fury, the waves of 
lava surging from side to side, and breaking under our 
feet. Now they would die down, only to be renewed 
again and again to follow in the same burning track. 
At times the mass would separate in the centre, 
showing a red fiery river through the black sea of lava, 
when in a great wave would rush, only to dash up 
against the sides and be hurled madly back again, like 
the angry beating of the ocean's waves against the 
cliffs. The wind would sometimes catch the fine lava 
as it was thrown upwards in the air, and spin it into 
** Pele's hair," so called, which resembles spun glass, 
and which would be borne by the breeze against the 
frowning walls, and over them to the surrounding lava 
field. 

Here we stood for an hour on the brink of this lake 
of fire, watching it. in all its changeful moods. Some- 
times it would be very quiet for a spell, then suddenly 
break forth again in great fury and force ; while we, 
chained to the spot by the magnificence of the scene, 
were undergoing a process of alternate toasting and 
cooling, — the cool, refreshing breeze on the one hand 
furnishing one medium, the heat from the burning lake 
on the other hand providing the other. 

On noticing the gaping fissures near and around us 
— we being between them and the lake — and reviewing 
our situation, we were somewhat forcibly struck with 
the idea that it would be well to see some of the other 
wonders of the crater. Not that we were at all fearful. 
Oh no ! for the guide had just comforted us with the 
information that, since the preceding Sunday, over one 
hundred feet of brink had fallen in, making the lake 
that much larger ; and the trembling of the place on 
which we stood was a powerful argument in urging us 
to proceed with our explorations. On we went, a sigh 
of relief escaping us when we found ourselves at a safe 
distance. The guide said that the New Lake was the 
most dangerous place in the crater, and we were glad 
to get away from it. 

After another pleasant (?) ramble over broken lava, 
leaping from one cake to another, carefully avoiding 
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the holes and bubbles, we came to the old crater of 
Halemaumau, and descended a nearly perpendicular 
cliff of eighty feet, over loose jagged lava rocks, 
expecting every minute to get a fall, or a hit on our 
heads from a stone loosened by those in the rear ; but 
we arrived safely at the bottom, with a few contusions 
occasioned by the sharp stones. Here we found 
" Madam Pele " very mild in comparison with the 
place just left, although she was grumbling and 
hissing considerably. After getting our breath, we 
scrambled out again. 

From here we travelled up an easy trail along a 
perfect river of old lava about twenty feet wide and 
half a mile long, to view the South Lake ; and, as we 
were to the leeward of it, had the full benefit of a good 
dose of sulphur smoke, which came so suddenly upon 
us as to nearly stifle us. We thought we had found a 
lucifer match factory in full blast. We left this locality 
in a hurry, and it was some time before we could get 
a full breath again ; but we finally got out all right, 
inflated our lungs with purer air, and started for the 
north side of the crater. 

For the first time, we now had a good view of our 
surroundings. Here we were penned up in a crater 
or immense well some three by five miles in diameter, 
with towering perpendicular walls from six hundred to 
one thousand feet on all sides of us ; under our feet 
was lava black and ragged, and twisted and turned in 
every conceivable shape ; smoke was issuing from 
numerous cracks and openings, and intense heat was 
emitted by flowing lava which had no visible outlet. 
Our feelings may perhaps be considered to have been 
pleasant. They were not. 

Our guide now grew facetious,, and thought to play 
a joke on us — a decidedly practical one, too — as, 
without a word of warning (we trusting him implicitly 
because we couldn t help it), he led us over a recent 
flow of lava which had partially cooled on the surface, 
and which was black like that around. But the red-hot 
kind was still flowing below ; and in a very short time 
we perceived the point of the joke, and commenced to 
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dance rather lively, as our feet were nearly blistered 
by the intense heat, so we started for the cold lava 
without waiting for the guide to lead the way. 

The lava cools on the surface very quickly on 
coming in contact with the air, but inside remains in 
an incandescent state for some time, when the crust is 
strong but very hot. We did not know it then, but 
we do now. 

By this time we had become somewhat accustomed 
to our strange position, and grew bolder, and ap- 
proached a place where we could see the lava flowing. 
We found it hot enough to make its presence felt, and 
halted to partake of the lunch that had been provided 
for us, which we did heartily ; and while eating, watched 
the flow, ready at any moment to travel in light order, 
and quickly too, in case it made a break towards us. 
One might imagine that it would flow rapidly, but 
unless over a declivity it does not ; for, as before stated, 
it cools quickly on the surface, while the inner and 
molten mass will push through first in one direction, 
then in another, working its way in a winding course 
as best it can. No one can tell when or where it is 
likely to break out ; consequently we watched closely 
for any indications, ready at any moment to change 
base. While lunching we divided the time in getting 
coin specimens, which make a pretty memento of the 
visit, but found it difficult to get one out whole, as the 
lava is very brittle. We made them by getting a 
lump of red-hot lava on a stick and working coins into 
it, keeping them in their places by turning up the 
edges of the lava and letting them cool ; for although 
it looks black, it is still very hot, and continues so for 
a long time. Some, in fact, have to leave their 
specimens, and preserve themselves, on account of 
some sudden flow taking place. 

Having finished our lunch, and being well toasted 
ourselves, we began our return journey over the 
desolate and black-looking mass towards the high wall 
and place of our descent. After a long, difficult, and 
tiresome climb, we at last reached the top and the 
Volcano House, very much exhausted after our jaunt 
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of SIX or seven hours, covering a distance of twelve or 
fourteen miles, and it seemed pleasant to be in com- 
parative safety again. We say comparative, because 
all around the house the steam issues from immense 
seams and cracks ; but still the danger is not so 
imminent as below, where one does not know at what 
time an outbreak may be expected. 

During the evening we amused ourselves in looking 
over the registers of the house, in which nearly every 
visitor writes that " he arrived " at a certain hour, after 
a certain kind of trip — from Hilo generally. Some 
report having had fine weather, but the majority of 
them bad. The specimens of wit are of all classes — 
good, bad, and indifferent — and the various hand- 
writings are a study. Some of the sketches of incidents 
which occurred on the journey up were very amusing 
and well executed ; and a perusal of the books well 
repays one for the time occupied, though some Vandals 
have cut out leaves, either whole or in part, making 
it very aggravating to the reader. 

A quarter of a mile beyond the house is a fine sulphur 
bank, where one can occasionally find beautiful speci- 
mens of crystals, though the labour in getting them is 
great, as the steam is constantly rising and the ground 
is quite hot. A new place for sulphur bathing has 
been prepared, which is said to take away the effects 
of lameness and fatigue ; but the memory of the day's 
experience was so vivid we declined to try it, having 
had enough for one day. 

The next morning, bright and early, our breakfast 
was eaten with the sauce of a good appetite ; after 
which, our horses being saddled and brought to the 
door, we started on the return trip, bidding adieu to 
our courteous host, and arriving at Hilo at 5 p.m., 
tired and lame, after the three days' pilgrimage. We 
were saluted on our arrival with an earthquake, a 
proceeding of Nature which is not frequent here, 
considering the great powers working within so short 
a distance. 

The ride from Hilo to the volcano, a distance of 
thirty miles over a very rough road, to one unaccus- 
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tomed to the saddle, will be found a trying one ; the 
lava being so ragged and slippery in places, and the 
pathway so steep that, unless your animal be a sure- 
footed one, it is a severe trial on weak nerves. And 
after the journey is accomplished the average traveller 
or tourist will only be too glad to enjoy the hospitality 
of the courteous host of the Volcano House. The 
present Volcano House, a one-story frame building, 
fifty feet is length and twenty-five in width, with 
a spacious verandah extending along the side facing 
the crater, replaces the glass structure of former years, 
and is built a little to the south of the old site. 
The accommodations are good — much better than one 
would expect to find where everything has to be 
packed such a distance from the coast on the backs of 
horses and mules. The courtesies extended to our 
party both at Hilo and the Volcano House will ever 
be gratefully remembered. 

In the Journal of Volcano House, Mark Twain writes: 

" Towards eleven o'clock it was suggested that the 
character of night was peculiarly suited to viewing the 
mightiest active volcano on the earth's surface in its 
most impressive sublimity. There was no light of 
moon or stars in the inky heavens, to mar the effect 
of the craters gorgeous pyrotechnics. In due time 
I stood with my companion on the wall of the cauldron, 
which the natives ages ago named Hale-mau-mau ; the 
abyss wherein they were wont to throw the remains 
of their chiefs, to the end that no vulgar feet might 
ever tread above them. We stood then at dead of 
night, a mile above the level of the sea, and looked down 
a thousand feet upon a boiling, surging, roaring ocean 
of fire. Shaded our eyes from the blinding glare, and 
gazed far away over the crimson waves with a vague 
notion that a supernatural fleet manned by demons, 
and freighted with the damned, might presently sail up 
out of the remote distance. Startled when tremendous 
thunder-bursts shook the earth, and followed with 
fascinating eyes the grand jets of molten lava that 
sprang high up towards the zenith, and exploded in a 
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world of fiery spray, that lit up the sombre heavens 
with an infernal splendour. 'What is little Vesuvius 
to this ? * My ejaculation roused my companion from 
his reverie, and we fell into a conversation appropriate 
to the occasion and the surroundings. 

'* We came at last to speak of the ancient custom 
of casting the bodies of deceased chieftains into this 
fearful cauldron ; and my companion, who is of the 
blood royal, mentioned that the founder of his race. 
King Kamehameha the First, had found other sepul- 
ture than the burning depths of the Hale-mau-mau. 
I grew interested at once. I knew that the mystery 
of what became of the corpse of the warrior king had 
never been fathomed. I was aware that there was a 
legend connected with this matter ; and I felt as if 
there could be no more fitting time to listen to it than 
the present. 

*' The descendant of Kamehameha said : * The 
dead king was brought in royal state down the 
long winding road, that descends from the rim of the 
crater to the scorched and chasm-riven plain that 
lies between the Hale-mau-mau and those beetling walls 
yonder in the distance. The guards were set and the 
troops of mourners began the weird wail for the de- 
parted. In the middle of the night came the sound of 
innumerable voices in the air, and the rush of invisible 
wings ; the funeral torches wavered, burned blue, and 
went out ! The mourners and watchers fell to the 
ground, paralysed with fear ; and many minutes elapsed 
before any one dared to move or speak; for they 
believed that the phantom messengers of the dread 
goddess of fire had been in their midst. When at last 
a torch was lighted, the bier was vacant, the dread 
monarch had been spirited away! Consternation 
seized upon all, and they fled out of the crater. When 
the day dawned, the multitude returned, and began 
the search for the body. But not a footprint, not a 
sign was ever found. Day after day the search was 
continued, and every cave in the great walls, and every 
chasm in the plain for miles around us was examined, 
but all to no purpose ; and from that day to this the 
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resting-place of the lion king's bones is an unsolved 
mystery. Years afterwards, when the prophetess 
Wiahowakawaka lay on her death-bed, the goddess 
Pele appeared to her in a vision, and told her that 
eventually the secret would be revealed, and in a re- 
markable manner, but not until the great Kauhuhu, 
the shark god, should descend the sacred cavern. Ana 
Puhi, in the island of Molokai, and the waters of the 
sea should no more enter it, and its floors should be- 
come dry. Ever since that time the simple, confiding 
natives have watched for the same; and now, after 
many and many a summer had come and gone, and 
they who were in the flower of their youth then have 
waxed old and died, the day is at hand ! 

** The great shark god has deserted the Ana Puhi, 
A month ago, for the first time within the records of 
the ancient legends, the sea has ceased to flow into the 
cavern, and its stony pavement has become dry. As 
may easily be imagined, the news of this great event 
spread like wildfire through the islands, and now the 
natives are looking every hour for the miracle, which 
is to unveil the mystery, and reveal the secret grave of 
the dead hero! 

" After I had gone to bed, I got thinking of the 
volcanic magnificence we had witnessed, and could not 
get to sleep. I hunted up a book, and concluded I 
would pass the time in reading. The first chapter 
I came upon related several instances of remarkable 
revelations, made to men through the agency of dreams, 
of roads and houses, trees, fences, and all manner of 
landmarks shown in visions, and afterwards recognised 
in waking, and which seemed to point the way to some 
mystery or other. At length I fell asleep, and dreamed 
that I was abroad in the great plain that skirts the 
Hale-mau-mau. I stood in a sort of twilight that 
softened the tone of surrounding objects, and still left 
them tolerably distinct. A gaunt muffled figure stepped 
out from the shadow of a rough column of lava, and 
moved away with a slow and measured step, beckoning 
me to follow. I did so. I marched down, down 
hundreds of feet, upon a narrow trail, which wound its 
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tortuous way through piles and pyramids of sea- weed 
and blackened lava, and under overhanging masses of 
sulphur, formed by the artist hand of nature into an 
infinitude of fanciful shapes. The thought crossed my 
mind, that possibly my phantom guide might lead me 
down among the bowels of the earth and then disappear, 
and leave me to grope my way through its mazes, and 
work out my deliverance as best I might ; and so, with 
an eye to such a contingency, I picked up a stone and 
' blazed ' my course by breaking off a projecting corner 
occasionally from lava walls and festoons of sulphur. 
Finally we turned into a cleft in the crater s wall, and 
pursued our way through its intimate windings for many 
a fathom down towards the home of subterranean fires, 
our course lighted all the way with a ruddy glow which 
filtered up through innumerable cracks and crevices, 
and which afforded me occasional glimpes of the flood 
of molten lava boiling and hissing in the profound 
depths below us. The heat was intense, and the sul- 
phurous atmosphere suffocating; but I toiled on in 
the footsteps of my stately guide, and uttered no word 
of complaint. At last we came to a rugged chamber, 
whose sombre and blistered walls spake with mute 
eloquence of some fiery tempest that had spent its fury 
here ages ago. The spectre pointed to a boulder at 
the farther extremity, stood and pointed silent and 
motionless for a few fleeting moments, and then dis- 
appeared. 

** * The grave of the great Kamehameha.' 
'* The words swept mournfully by from an unknown 
source, and died away in the distant corridors of my 
prison house, and I was alone in the bowels of the 
earth, in the house of desolation. My frightened im- 
pulse was to fly, but a stronger impulse arrested me, 
and impelled me to approach the massive boulder, to 
which the spectre had pointed. With hesitating step 
I went forward and stood beside it — nothing there ; I 
grew bolder, and walked round and about it, peering 
shrewdly into the half-light that surrounded it — still 
nothing. I paused to consider. While I stood 
irresolute, I chanced to brush the ponderous stone with 
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my elbow, and, lo, it vibrated to my touch ! I would 
as soon have thought of starting a kiln of bricks with 
my feeble hand. My curiosity was excited. I bore 
against the boulder and it still yielded. I gave a sudden 
push with my whole strength, and it toppled from its 
foundation with a crash that sent the echoes thundering 
down the avenue passages of the dismal cavern ; and 
there, in a shallow excavation over which it had rested 
lay the crumbling skeleton of King Kamehameha 
the Great, thus sepulchred in long years, by super- 
natural hands ! The bones could be none other, for 
with them lay the rare and priceless crown of pulama- 
lama coral sacred to royalty, and tabu to all else 
besides. A hollow groan issued out of the 

" I woke up. How glad I was to know it was all 
a dream ! 

** This comes of listening to the legend of the royal 
youth — of reading those lying dream revelations — of 
allowing myself to be carried away by the wild beauty 
of Kilauea at midnight — of gorging too much pork 
and beans for supper. And so I turned over and fell 
asleep again, and dreamed the same dream precisely 
as before ; followed the same phantom guide, * blazed ' 
my course, arrived at the grim chamber, heard the sad 
* spirit ' voice, overturned the massy stone, beheld the 
regal crown and the decaying bones of the great king. 

" I woke up, and reflected long upon this curious 
and singularly vivid dream, and finally muttered to 
myself, * This is becoming serious ! ' 

" I fell asleep ; again and again I dreamed the same 
dreams without a single variation. I slept no more, 
but tossed restlessly in bed, and longed for daylight. 
And when it came, I wandered forth, and descended 
to the wide plain in the crater. I said to myself, ' I 
am not superstitious ; but if there is anything in 
that dying woman's prophecy, I am the instrument 
appointed to unravel this ancient mystery.' 

" As I walked along, I even half expected to see 
my solemn guide step out from a nook in the lofty 
wall, and beckon me to come on. At last, when I 
reached the place where I had first seen him in my 
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dream, I recognised every surrounding object; and 
there winding down among the blocks and fragments 
of lava, I saw the very trail I had traversed in my 
vision ! I resolved to travel it again, come what 
might I wondered if, in my unreal journey, I had 
* blazed * my way so that it would stand the test of 
stern reality ; and thus wondering a chill went to my 
heart when I came to the first strong projection I had 
broken off in my dream ; and the fresh, new fracture, 
and the dismembered fragment lying on the ground ! 
My curiosity rose up, and banished all fear ; and I 
hurried along as fast as the rugged nature of the 
ground would allow me. I looked for my other 
' blazes/ and found them, — found the cleft in the wall ; 
recognised all its turnings, walked in the light that 
ascended from the glowy furnace visible far below ; 
perspired in the close, hot atmosphere, and breathed 
the sulphurous smoke. And at last stood hundreds of 
feet beneath the peaks of Kilauea, in the ruined cham- 
ber, and in the presence of the mysterious boulder. 

** * This is no dream,' I said. *This is a revelation from 
the realm of the supernatural ; and it becomes not me 
to longer reason, conjecture, suspect, but blindly to 
obey the impulse given me by the unseen powers that 
guide me.' 

" I moved with slow and reverent step towards the 
stone, and bore against it It yielded perceptibly to 
the pressure. I brought my full weight and strength 
to bear, and surged against it. It yielded again ; 
but I was so enfeebled by the toilsome journey that 
I could not overthrow it I rested a little, and raised 
an edge of the boulder by a strong steady push, and 
placed a small stone under it, to keep it from sinking 
back into its place. I rested again, and repeated the 
process. Before long I had added a third prop, and 
had got the edge of the boulder considerably elevated. 
The labour and close atmosphere together were so 
exhausting, however, that I was obliged to lie down, 
then, and recuperate my strength by a longer season 
of rest. And so hour after hour I laboured, growing 
more and more wearied, but still upheld by a fascina- 
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tion which I felt was infused into me by the invisible 
powers whose will I was working out. 

"At last I concentrated all my strength in a 
final effort ; and the stone rolled from its foundation. 
I can never forget the overpowering sense of awe that 
sank down on my spirit at that moment After a 
solemn pause, to prepare myself with bowed form and 
uncovered head, I slowly turned my gaze, till it rested 
on the spot where the great stone had lain. 

" There weren't any bones there ! 

" I first said to myself, ' Well, if this isn't the worst 
swindle Tve ever come across yet! You can't bet 
anything on dreams!'" 

It is not a little to be regretted that, among the 
foreigners who resided on these islands during the 
reign of Kamehameha the Conqueror, and in the 
decades immediately following his death, there were 
none of sufficient intelligence or thoughtful ness to have 
put on record at the time the events of interest that 
occurred, and the traditions of the past that were 
current among the people. It is true that the Spaniard 
Francisco de Paula Marin, subsequently to the king's 
death, kept a diary at Honolulu ; but though a curiosity 
in its way, it is scarcely more than a history of his own 
daily life among the Hawaiians, which was uneventful 
enough. 

The missionaries who came in the year following 
the death of Kamehameha were, during the first few 
years, very engrossingly engaged in the labour of 
acquiring the language of the people, and subse- 
quently, with but one notable exception (that of the 
Rev. Sheldon Dibble), they appear not to have taken 
any pains to gather and preserve the legends and 
floating tales which they may have heard among the 
people respecting events in the more or less remote 
past of the islands. 

Sometime during the early part of the year 18 18, 
a small ship arrived at Kealakekua Bay, carrying a 
flag that had never before been seen at the islands, 
and which was new to the few foreigners residing on 
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Hawaii at the time. The name of the ship, Victory^ 
was painted on her stern. The crew, a wild and 
unkempt-looking set, spoke Spanish for the most part, 
but the chief in command was an Englishman, named 
Turner. He was quite reticent as to the business of 
his voyage, where from or whither bound, and said he 
had put into port merely for water and fresh provisions. 
The necessaries, by Kamehameha's orders, were soon 
provided in abundance, and the crew thereafter had 
a run on shore. Day after day they roamed over the 
then well cultivated and thickly populated district 
of Kona, mixing freely and lodging with the inhabit- 
ants, whose hospitality to strangers (unfortunately) 
knew no bounds. The sailors had rum and gold and 
silver galore, and among the latter were crucifixes, 
beads, candelabras, cups, and various Roman Catholic 
Church utensils and ornaments. Many of these, in 
the way of barter or as presents, passed into the 
possession of the natives, who, however, as yet had but 
small knowledge of the value of the precious metals. 

Among the foreign residents there was a good deal 
of speculation as to the real character of the Victory's 
crew and the nature of the voyage, and it was shrewdly 
suspected that the ship had been run away with, and 
that her crew were simply a party of buccaneers from 
the Spanish Main, as the coast of South America 
was then called. These suspicions were confirmed by 
hints dropped by some of the strangers while in their 
cups. Meantime the sailing of the ship was delayed, 
from the fact that her lawless crew could not be induced 
to leave the society of their native friends on shore, 
where they were living in a paradise of sensuality. 

It was in vain that Turner, the Englishman, who 
though nominally the master was probably only the 
navigator, urged the men to go on board and proceed 
on the voyage to — somewhere ; they were fast in the 
chains of the syrens. Thus months passed, until one 
morning a Spanish war brig from Chili arrived at 
Kealakekua, and her boats immediately boarded and 
took possession of the Victory. The captors found an 
empty prize, for Turner and his gang had fled to the 
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shore, first stripping the vessel of all the valuables 
that could be easily removed. 

The commander of the vessel, who from his name 
— Buchard — was probably a Frenchman, communi- 
cated with Kamehameha, and informed him that the 
crew of the Victory were pirates, who, during the war 
of revolution in Chili and Peru (which States were 
then in the struggle for independence from Spain), had 
pillaged a town on the coast and sacrilegiously stripped 
the churches of their holy furniture. The king was, 
in his way, a firm upholder of religious forms and 
usages, and consequently he readily acceded to 
Buchard's request, and sent out couriers among the 
people, and in a short time all the buccaneers, with the 
exception of Turner and the first officer, a Spaniard, 
were captured in their hiding-places, and taken on 
board the war vessel in irons. The greater part of the 
church ornaments were also recovered and delivered 
to Buchard by order of Kamehameha. The whole 
transaction proves the king to have been a man of 
extraordinary prudence and character; in fact, one 
of nature's noblemen. 

Turner managed to escape to Oahu, and was 
supposed to have got away from the islands on some 
passing vessel. His first officer, the Spaniard, was 
not so lucky. He was heard of at Waimea, Kauai, as 
living under the protection of the principal chief of 
that island. After Buchard had secured all the 
buccaneers on Hawaii, and recovered the most of the 
plunder, he took leave of Kamehameha, and sailed for 
Kauai in quest of the Spanish mate. 

Some delay occurred in getting possession of the 
man, as the chief of Waimea at first disclaimed any 
knowledge of his whereabouts; but a message from 
Kamehameha, — who had been acknowledged by the 
Kauai chiefs as king of all the group — led at once to 
the production of the culprit. Buchard held a " drum- 
head" court-martial on the sand beach of Waimea, 
and with a short shrift — most probably none at all — 
the second in command of the Victory was then and 
there hanged, and his body buried on the spot. The 
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war vessel sailed away for the Spanish Main, and that 
is the last we hear of the affair. No doubt, among old 
Peruvian or Chilian records, the beginning and ending 
of the story, of which we have only the middle, may 
be found. 

During the latter years of his life Kamehameha (he 
died on the 8th of May, 1819) possessed several small 
schooners, in which, commanded by foreigners or 
sometimes by natives who had learned how to sail them, 
he made occasional inter-island trips, or employed 
them in the coasting business. Observing that foreign 
ships bought largely of sandal-wood here, which they 
carried to China, it very naturally occurred to so 
shrewd a person as the king, that there was money 
to be made in the business. So in 1 8 1 7, having pur- 
chased a brig called the Forester, he caused her to be 
fitted out and loaded with sandal-wood, and despatched 
to " far Cathay," under command of the late Alexander 
Adams, who went by the soubriquet of " Alika." 

The voyage was safely performed, and the vessel 
brought back some East Indian rum and some bales 
of silk ; but report says the king lost about three 
thousand dollars by the speculation. Such a result 
was anything but satisfactory to the thrifty monarch, 
and he questioned "Alika" rather closely as to the 
receipts and expenditures of the voyage. It appeared 
that there was some difficulty with the Chinese about 
opening a trade, because the brig bore a flag with 
which they were unacquainted. 

The first national flag of these islands, which was 
for the first time displayed in foreign waters by 
Captain Adams, consisted of eight horizontal stripes of 
red, white, and blue. Among other charges paid by 
the captain, about which the king was inquisitive, 
was one for pilotage, — one dollar a foot inward and 
outward. After this had been fully explained to his 
satisfaction, an order was issued instructing "the 
king^s pilots " to charge one dollar per foot draft on 
all foreign vessels which they might bring into or take 
out of port. Thus in 1817 was first instituted here a 
system of pilot charges. 
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Arrived at San Francisco on Christmas morning, 
December 25th. The sail from Golden Gate is varied 
and pretty. Although the city is such a fine one, the 
streets and pavements are of the most disgraceful 
description. This is a noticeable features of American 
cities. One person will have an asphalt sidewalk, 
another flagstone, another stone, and the fourth a 
wooden one, the knots of which often stand up from the 
surrounding surface some two or three inches, rendering 
walking most disagreeable, especially on dark nights. 

The hotels are mostly handsome in appearance, as 
far as the exterior goes, but most uncomfortable inside. 
The drawing-room is usually remarkably handsome, but 
badly upholstered. The contents are usually a piano, 
couch, easy chair, and six or eight ordinary chairs, a 
table, but no reading material of any description. Fre- 
quently only half the number of gas jets are lit in 
the evening, — just sufficient to make darkness visible. 
There is no reading-room, but there is a smoking-room, 
which is frequently designated a reading-room. On 
asking for papers, you are informed that if you buy a 
paper and take it into the room that makes it a reading- 
room. This room is usually carpeted, but the carpet 
is stained with tobacco juice, and has an immense 
number of little black holes caused by throwing down 
glowing matches after lighting cigars. The Western 
American seems to live on smoke, and his cigars, like 
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the mill to the miller of the Dee, is to him as parent, 
wife, and child. If not engaged in smoking the most 
noisome-smelling of cigars, he is engaged in chewing. 
Spittoons are provided in plenty, but the saliva is 
ejected anywhere, whether on the carpet or on the wall 
is a matter of indifference. 

Looking at these general habits, which are simply 
disgusting, we do not wonder at the printed announce- 
ment, curt and sarcastic, which was in the smoking 
room of an hotel, " The spittoons are for ornament, not 
for use!" 

Again, why should the writing desk be frequently 
used as a foot-rest } People hardly desire, when they 
are writing, to have two dirty feet thrust not far off 
their nose. One of the chief things we find fault with 
is allowing anyone who chooses to enter and occupy a 
seat near the fire. After dinner you may frequently, 
if the night is cold, enter the smoking-room only to 
find every chair occupied. In one is the news-boy, 
in ragged garments, who an hour before was chasing 
the bell-boy round the room. Another guest, from the 
dirtiness of his garments, we should decidedly say 
belongs to the genus tramp. Where has he been to, 
from whence came he, what are the possibilities of 
infectious disease from that rough rank coat ? On 
closer scrutiny we do observe two residents of the 
hotel who have places. All the others probably have 
never spent a cent at the house. As an American 
gentleman remarked, " I have spent fifteen years of 
my life in various hotels, and the present arrangements 
are those which give you the least possible comfort 
with the greatest possible charge." Our experience 
fully corroborates this. Why should the visitor at the 
hotel, under a guise of "liberty," be ousted from a 
seat to which he has a right, and others no just right ? 
We do not object to the hotels being a sort of centre 
of refuge for the halt, the maimed, and the beggar ; but 
let a room be provided for them, to which they, and 
they alone, may have access. 

At Los Angeles, some four hundred and eighty 
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miles south of San Francisco, the Tarantula spider can 
be obtained. It is noted for its venomous bite, as bad 
as a rattlesnake's. It is capable of jumping half a 
foot, or even more. On the adobe hills they abound ; 
their nests are circular and deep, frequently five or six 
inches in length, and lined with web. 

The climate of Southern California is a marvellous 
one, and make it a paradise for consumptives. The 
way in which they recover and prosper in body 
generally, is one of the most remarkable things of the 
present day. The rainy season is from October to May, 
the average annual rainfall is about eleven inches, the 
mean average temperature for the year 1882, 60° F. ; 
the lowest temperature for the same year, 32^ Num- 
ber of days on which thermometer ranged above 90°, 
only ten. High test temperature 100°. Number of 
clear days, 249. Partly cloudly days, 93. Cloudy 
days, 33. Number of days on which rain fell, 34. 

There are numerous pretty groves of pepper trees 
here, with dark green serrated leaves, and bunches of 
bright cardinal-coloured berries. The hills surround- 
ing the town are beautiful in the extreme, and the 
winds which blow are as soft as satin and as pure as 
gold. 

A friend whom I met in Los Angeles — Major 
Horace Bell — ^gave me the following Notes concerning 
the early times in California, many of the adventures 
narrated being his own personal experiences in Los 
Angeles and elsewhere. 

In October, 1852, we landed at San Pedro. We 
found there two old stages, to which were being har- 
nessed as vicious a looking herd of bronco mules as 
ever kicked the brains out of a gringo} While a half- 
dozen Indian and Mexican vaqueros were engaged in 

^ "Gringo," in its literal signification, means ignoramus. For in- 
stance : An American who had not yet learned to eat Chili peppers 
stewed in grease, throw the lasso, contemplate the beauties of nature from 
the sunny side of an adobe wall, make a first-class cigar out of a corn- 
husk, wear open-legged pantaloons, with bell-buttons, dance on one leg, 
and live on one meal a week. Now the reader knows what a terrible 
thing it was in the early days to be a Gringo. 
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subduing and hitching up the mules, a gallant-looking 
young man rode up, splendidly mounted, and dressed 
in elegant clothes, and after politely saluting Don 
Benito Wilson, informed him that a great Vigilance 
Committee was in session in Los Angeles, and was 
trying some half dozen cut-throats, who had been 
arrested and accused of the murder of General Bean. 

By the time the conversation was ended, the stages 
were ready and we were invited to '*get in." A sailor- 
looking fellow, who seemed to be at least half-seas-over, 
sat on the driver's seat, and held the lines all together 
in both hands ; while two savage-looking Mexicans, 
mounted on horses that, for bone and sinew, would 
have vied with the famous steed of Mazeppa, stood 
with lassoes tightly drawn on the leading mules to 
"guide centre ;" while two others stood in a flanking 
position with their riatas ready to be used as whips 
to urge the animals forward when the word was given 
to "let loose." 

Finally, when all hands were seated, a portly-looking 
young man named Banning came around with a basket 
on his arm, and offered to each of the passengers an 
ominous-looking black bottle, remarking, " Gentlemen, 
there is no water between here and Los Angeles," and 
then inquired, " All ready ? " 

One surly-looking sailor driver grumbled out in 
reply, "Is there going to be no betting ? " When the 
young man laughingly remarked that the drivers 
usually expected the passengers to bet something on 
the trip, " just enough to make it interesting," where- 
upon a passenger who sat beside me offered to bet 
5 dollars on our stage. 

One of the horse-racers oh the other stage said : 
" Well, do you suppose there is a man on this waggon 
who would bet 5 dollars } There is a slug (50 dollar 
piece) rU go you on the trip." 

When all the stakes were made. Banning sang out 
to the driver, " Now, lads, mind your helm ! Let her 
drive /" Sure enough it was "let loose," and away we 
went. The rattling of the harness, the kicking, the 
bucking, pulling, lashing and swearing of the twelve 
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bronco mules, the two half-drunk sailor drivers, and 
the six Mexican conductors with their chief, the 
major-domo, were wonderful. The two half-drunken 
sailor drivers would roar at each other, as we dashed 
along at lightning speed, sometimes passing each other, 
sometimes neck and neck, each team straining every 
nerve to get ahead of the other. " Helm a-port, you 
lubber ! Don*t you see you will run into me ! " 
always with an amount of profanity that was abso- 
lutely appalling. 

There was money bet on that bronco mule stage 
race ; and when we had passed over about half the 
distance, the two teams kind of slacked up in speed, as 
if by mutual consent of all concerned, except we who 
had bet our money. We were opposed to anything of 
the sort, and urged our driver onward, when he said 
in a gruff sort of way, '* When will we splice the main 
brace ? " One of the black bottles was accordingly 
opened and passed to the driver, who raised his eyes 
heavenward and gazed piously at the stars that were 
just beginning to twinkle in the early twilight, and 
then passed it to one of the "whackers," who also 
raised his eyes heavenward and gazed at the stars. 
We passed out another bottle, and all the Dons fol- 
lowed suit. 

We could see that the same performance was being 
gone through by the party in charge of the other 
stage. We inside the stage went through the same 
pious devotions, only we failed to see stars. One 
happy passenger at this juncture said to the driver : 
** rU give you 5 dollars if you'll beat that stage to the 
city." 

" Bully," said the sailor. " How much will you 
give ? And you ? And you ? And you ? " and " we 
all" who had bet gave 5 dollars, and then said the 
driver, ** Them buckaries have got to be seen, or we 
are beaten worse nor a Chinese junk." We saw the 
Dons, and told the driver to let loose again, and away 
we went. 

The party in the other stage had seen the driver 
and Dons apparently in the same manner as we had 
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seen ours, so we got no advantage of them, and the 
racing, lashing, and swearing, both in English and 
Spanish, recommenced in as lively a manner as before, 
and on we dashed. 

In a brief space of time we were coming up San 
Pedro Street at a fearful speed, followed by a pack of 
dogs, barking, yelping, and snarling at us in a savage 
way. By the time we turned to come into town, about 
First Street, their number seemed legion, "mongrel, 
puppy, whelp, and hound." With the whole pack at 
our heels, we drove up to the Bella Union Hotel, now 
the St. Charles, our team at least a half-block in the 
rear of the winning party. Alas, for human folly ! 
Where was my 50 dollars, my 5 dollars to the driver, 
ditto to the Dons "i It seemed to me to be ominous 
of future bad luck in the City of the Angels — of 
financial failure. Alas! Alas! 

Los Angeles, at the time of my arrival, was certainly 
a nice-looking place — the houses generally looked neat 
and clean, and were well whitewashed. The business 
of the place was very considerable ; the most of the 
merchants were Jews, and all seemed to be doing a 
paying business. The fact was, they were all getting 
rich. The streets were thronged throughout the entire 
day with splendidly-mounted and richly-dressed cabal- 
leros, most of whom wore suits of clothes that cost all 
the way from 500 to 1000 dollars, with saddle and 
horse trappings that cost even more than the above- 
named sums. Of one of the Lugos, I remember it 
was said his horse equipments cost over 2000 dollars. 
Everybody in Los Angeles seemed rich, everybody 
was rich, and money was more plentiful, at that time, 
than in any other place of like size, I venture to say, 
in the world. 

During the years '52 and '53, it was a common 
and usual query at the bar or breakfast-table, " Well, 
how many were killed last night ? " then, '* Who was 
it ? " and " Who killed him ? " The year '53 showed 
an average mortality from fights and assassinations of 
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over one per day in Los Angeles. In the year last 
referred to, police statistics showed a greater number of 
murders in California than in all the United States 
besides, and a greater number in Los Angeles than in all 
the rest of California. The desperadoes set all law 
at defiance, Sheriffs and Marshals were killed at plea- 
sure, and at one time the office of Sheriff, then worth 
10,000 dollars a year, went a begging; the wheels of 
Justice refused to revolve, no man could be found bold 
enough to come forward and accept the office, until 
Jim Thompson threw himself into the breach, as it 
were, and became Sheriff of Los Angeles County, when 
two predecessors had been assassinated within the 
year preceding his appointment* It is worthy of 
remark that Jim, being rich at the time, did not need 
the office, but accepted it solely on the urgent demand 
of the Courts of Justice. Robberies were of rare 
occurrence, money being so plentiful and so easily 
obtained by gambling, that out-and-out robbery was 
not necessary* 

It is said the first *' corner " ever made in California 
was made on tacks. A shrewd Yankee, in 1849, 
observing that tacks were indispensable in all mining 
and building operations, and that the wheels of pro- 
gress would cease to revolve if the supply of tacks 
was cut off for even a day, went to work and bought 
up all the tacks in San Francisco, and all the invoices 
on the way around the Horn, to arrive within the 
next three months. The result was he monopolized 
the tack trade, and sold tacks for gold, ounce for 
ounce, and thereby made a splendid fortune. The 
next and second '* corner " made was in cats, and that 
was made by the renowned barber of Los Angeles, and 
this is the way he did it : 

In 1849, San Francisco was over-supplied with rats, 
without a corresponding supply of cats. The supply 
of cats in Los Angeles was over-abundant, while of 
rats there were few. It was therefore left to the 
fertile brain of Peter Biggs, the city barber, to equalize 
this great inequality in the nature of things. Con- 
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sequently, he went to work and gathered up all the 
cats he could get, either by hook or by crook (rumour 
had it that the most of the feline merchandise was 
obtained by the former process), caged them up and 
shipped them to San Francisco. Having the only cats 
in market, and cats being a necessity, Pete was supreme 
dictator as to prices, and sold his cats, several hundred 
in number, at prices ranging at from i6 to loo dollars 
each, and thereby made a handsome fortune. Alas, 
poor Pete ! His riches soon took wings. 

Like all great men of the period, Pete was addicted 
to gambling, and the product of his magnificent cat 
speculation went to fill the coffers of the gambler 
princes of the Bay City. It was said that Pete lost 
every dollar ; but though broken in fortune, the fertility 
of his resources still stood him in hand. Two coops 
of cats were left exposed to the wind and weather on 
the vessel, and some lOO cats were drowned. Pete 
sought counsel from some adventurous limb of the 
law, who had the vessel libeled, and forced a com- 
promise in Pete's favour to the amount of several 
hundred dollars. With the small portion thereof per- 
taining to himself, the crestfallen forestaller of the 
San Francisco cat-market returned to the bosom of 
his devoted Angel, a wiser if not a richer man. 

Los Angeles — with all its repute as a place of strife 
and turmoil, the abode of chivalry, the hot-bed of red- 
handed ruffianism, a place where every man carried 
his code strapped to his posterior, where street brawls 
were the order of the day, where all difficulties were 
settled on the spot, then and there, with bowie knife 
or revolver — was not, strange to say, save in one 
instance, to witness a conflict face to face, man to man, 
according to the code of honour. Only one duel was 
ever fought in Los Angeles. It occurred in 1852, a 
valiant doctor being the challenging party, and John 
Bankhead Magruder, then Colonel of the Third 
Artillery, commanding at San Diego, the party chal- 
lenged. The horrible affair occurred in this wise : 

Magruder paid Los Angeles a visit, and the pro- 
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minent citizens thereof gave the distinguished visitor . 
a public dinner. The doctor was a most prominent 
citizen. The company became exhilarated, conversa- 
tion became general, and finally the question of great 
men came up and was generally discussed. Wheeler 
said that Henry Clay was the greatest of American 
statesmen. G. Thompson Burrill said that Daniel 
Webster was the greatest man the world ever pro- 
duced. Magruder said, '*01d Hickory Jackson was 
the greatest man who ever trod shoe-leather.*' 

The doctor said : " My fathery who was sherif of 
Cayuga County^ N. K, was the greatest of all Ameri^ 
cans ! ** 

Magruder indignantly looked up, and said that the 
doctor was " a born fool." A challenge followed ; 
it was accepted, to be settled on the spot, i.e., in the 
ID feet by 20 feet dining-room of Harry Monroe's 
restaurant, in Commercial Street, distance, from end 
to end of the table ; weapons, derringer pistols. 

Wilson Jones, the doctors second, got the word, 
and the principals, without shaking hands, took their 
respective stations, the majestic form of Magruder 
towering above that of the diminutive doctor, who 
paled and shuddered when brought face to face with 
the grim-visaged son of Mars. All was suspense. 
The word was to be : Ready ! fire ! One, two, three ! 

At the word "ready," to the dismay of all, the 
doctor blazed away. When the smoke cleared off, 
to the horror of the valiant disciple of Esculapius, his 
antagonist stood as stiff and defiant as an avenging 
demon. The doctor quailed ; Magruder glared savagely 
on him for a full minute. The spectators, spell-bound, 
looked on with horrible forebodings. 

Magruder took " two side steps to the right," which 
brought him clear of the end of the table. He then 
advanced the " right foot full to the front," with his 
glaring eye-balls bent fiercely on the now terrified 
doctor. He then brought the left foot up to the rear 
of the right heel, and levelled his derringer at the 
ghastly face of the trembling doctor. Then he 
advanced the right foot as before, and in this way, with 
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firm and unrelenting tread, he slowly advanced on the 
now thoroughly frightened doctor, who made a move- 
ment toward the door. The spectators interposed, and 
cut off all possibility of retreat in that direction. The 
doctor tried to flank the colonel by skirmishing around 
the table. Magruder faced to the left, as though 
moving on a pivot, and kept the direful derringer 
aimed directly at the doctor's pallid countenance. In 
the excitement the doctor ran under the table, crawled 
through, grasped the knees of the irate hero, and 
affectionately embracing them, said : 

" Colonel Magruder, for the love of God, spare me 
for my family." 

The Colonel gave him a kick, and said : 

" rU spare you for the hangman." 

And so ended this remarkable duel, which would 
have ended in " murder most foul " only the derringers 
aforesaid were then and there only loaded with powder 
and bottle-corks^ a circumstance only known at the 
time to the respective seconds. 

About December, 1852, there occurred a most 
wonderful lawsuit in Los Angeles. The suit occupied 
our Justice's Court for some two or three weeks; no 
jury could agree. 

Juan Largo was owner in fee simple of many thou- 
sands of broad and fertile acres. Juan Largo was the 
owner of cattle on a thousand hills ; he was also the 
happy possessor of thousands of first-class mustangs. 
Juan Largo was rich, powerful, and happy. Juan 
Largo was a chief! 

Juan Chapo was a poor, impecunious manipulator 
of monte cards, always flat broke; always ready to 
" watch the game " for the more fortunate of the fra- 
ternity ; always asking for a ** cow,*' and sometimes 
borrowing a " stake " with which to play a small game 
of " short cards ; " was a regular " bucker," but never 
known to make a "tap," Juan Chapo was poor. Of 
this world's goods he was devoid, save and except one 
poor, lean, lank, barrel-headed, slab-sided, ewe-necked, 
sway-backed, flat-footed, bob-tailed mustang, which he 
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was wont to bestride ; and, with huge, jingling, Mexi- 
can spurs, prance around the Plaza and up and down 
Main Street, imagining himself to be the envy of 
scowling Dons, and the admired of all the senoras and 
senoritas in the city, so famed for the beauty of its 
ladies. 

That lank apology for a horse was the sum total of 
the worldly wealth of poor Juan Chapo. 

Strange to say, that miserable mustang was coveted 
by the lordly Juan Largo, who explained by saying : 
" The value of the horse to me is as chaff, but there 
are family traditions connected with that horse that 
makes him dear to my heart. He has been stolen ; he 
bears my brand, and I am bound to have him." Hence 
the suit in replevin. Strange, that the great chief in 
his wisdom failed to bethink him that the impecunious 
Chapo would have been more than willing to part with 
this relic of barbarism for the paltry consideration of 
about 12 dollars 50 cents. However, the mighty 
Largo had assumed his war paint, and his voice was 
for war. 

The main difficulty in the suit was in determining 
the brand — the particular brand belonging and apper- 
taining to Juan Largo; for, be it known, that lank 
Mexican mustang was covered with brands on his hind 
quarters and his fore quarters, brands on the top of 
brands, and had evidently been in the possession of all 
the Hidalgas from the time of the glorious Conquis- 
tador down to the time of the humble Juan Chapo, 
whose brand had not been burned into the frizzled and 
fried hide of the poor brute, for the reason only that 
Juan Chapo was too poor to own a brand, and had not 
bethought him to borrow one. 

One jury failed to agree and was discharged ; another 
was impanelled and sworn. This jury insisted on 
having the beast shaved in order that the brand might 
be more easily discovered. 

A requisition was accordingly made on the tonsorial 
skill of Peter Biggs, who, in the presence of the Court, 
jury, and congregated crowd of gamblers and hard 
cases, proceeded to denude the horrid creature of every 
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hair, from his jaw-bones to the root of his tail, leaving 
l.im as sleek and smooth as the hairless dog Dona 
Concha. The jury viewed the shorn monster, and were 
more mystified than ever. There were too many 
brands. Where dim outlines of Juan Largo's brand 
could be traced a half-dozen others would traverse it in 
all possible directions. This jury also failed to agree. 

Another was drummed up and mustered in, one of 
whom bethought him of a great expert in brands ; and 
if Juan Largo's brand had ever been burned into the 
hide of that horrible horse, then Don Jose, the expert, 
could explain and discern it. Don Jose, who dwelt 
beyond the Santa Ana, was accordingly sent for. In 
the meantime the jury gravely discussed the momen- 
tous question. This was an " intelligent jury ; " so 
said the Court It was a mixed jury, so far as colour 
and nationality went; so says the writer. A very 
intelligent idea entered the twelve wise heads, in form 
and effect as follows : 

They procured the services of a draughtsman and 
some transparent tracing paper, which was applied to 
the side of the astonished mustang, and a traced copy of 
the manifold and many brands was obtained, and spread 
out on the table in front of the Court and jury for Don 
Jose's inspection when he should arrive, it being 
deemed advisable for him to first look upon the brands 
before seeing the horse. In due time the Don put 
in an appearance, only too proud to be regarded 
as so great an expert. The trace of the brands was 
spread out before him, and he was requested to 
explain. 

He examined it in many ways ; he viewed it from a 
front position ; took an oblique squint at it ; closed one 
eye and saw it ; he examined it first one side up, and 
then the other side. One irreverent juror was about 
to suggest that he had better stand on his head and 
look at it. An outsider said he had better put a wet 
blanket over his head and see it that way. 

The Court finally addressed itself to the great expert 
and said : 

** Well, Don Jose, what do you make out of that } " 
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" Quien sabe," was the reply. " It greatly resembles 
the map of Senora." 

This jury also failed to agree, but the suit was not 
yet at an end. Another jury was ordered. In the 
meantime it was agreed between our esteemed old 
friend, Judge Myron Norton, who was counsel for the 
impecunious Chapo, and the lordly Juan Largo, that 
the controversy should be settled by "gage of billiards," 
and that the game should be played by the judge and 
Largo himself. 

The game was long, well played, and every shot 
delivered with all the cool calculation demanded by the 
great stake played for. Every available space was oc- 
cupied by eager and excited spectators ; the house was 
crowded to suffocation ; anxious faces peered in at the 
windows ; sharp eyes peeped through every crink and 
cranny of the frail house. The tall looked over the 
shoulders of the low in stature, and for three days the 
game went on. Bottles were filled, refilled, and again 
emptied ; demijons were squeezed, and the waiter 
sent out for a further supply, when all at once an 
immense cheer went up that shook the plaza like an 
earthquake. Myron Norton had won the game ! The 
mustang was poor Juan Chapo's. 

Norton was triumphantly raised on the shoulders of 
his friends ; Juan Largo was carried out on a rawhide. 
Cheer upon cheer went up for Norton, and Juan Chapo 
and the Angels went on a general bust for the night 
Imagine, then, the consternation of the enraged multi- 
tude, when it was announced on the following day that 
the recreant Largo refused to abide by the result of 
the game of billiards ; and still laid claim to the poor 
horse, and still pressed his suit before Judge Thompson 
Burrill. Judge Norton vituperated; poor Chapo swore 
in both English and Spanish ; and the hard cases 
spoke in terms by no means complimentary to the 
lordly Juan Largo. 

A new jury had been impaneled and sworn, and the 
gay and chivalrous Norton, and the now grim-visaged 
little Juan Chapo, posted on his left and rear, again 
came to the legal scratch. For two more wearisome 
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days the contest waxed warm for the possession of 
the poor tormented mustang. The case went to the 
jury, who were out all night (on a bust), and, on the 
opening of Court in the morning, came in with a 
verdict for the now exultant Juan Largo. 

Juan Chapo consoled himself by saying : " Well, 
I've lost my horse, but old Largo has to pay the costs," 
which was really the case. Being a suit in replevin, 
surety for the costs had been duly filed, and oh ! 
horror of horrors ! that bill of costs ! They knew then 
how to tax the costs, not quite so well as now, but still 
they knew how to pile them up in those early days of 
litigation, and the sheriff knew how to collect them. 
He and Thompson had caught a fat goose, and they 
knew how to pluck him, and pluck him they did 
without mercy. The lordly Juan Largo had won a 
costly victory. The costs amounted to more than 
3,000 dollars ! 

During the long and wearisome trial before the last 
jury, the punctilious court, now grown impatient, fined 
a delinquent juror 20 dollars for contempt. Change 
was so scarce at the time that it was quite impossible 
to change a 50 dollar piece, so the juror defiantly flung 
one on the table and said, " Change that if you can, 
and take your fine," feeling confident the Court would 
be unable to break the coin. 

On one occasion a drunken Indian had quartered 
the head of a fellow-aborigine at a grog shop. He 
was placed in durance, and forthwith, on the following 
morning, carried before His Honour Judge Dennison, 
a " duly elected and qualified Justice of the Peace," 
and Associate Judge of the Court of Sessions of the 
county. 

The judge held his Court at the grog shop of Frank 
Carroll, who hung out in the beautiful cottage residence 
of one of the Mission Fathers, situated in the Old 
Mission orange grove. 

The judge was engaged in a quiet game of " old 
sledge," with one of Frank's customers, for the morning 
nips, when the Indian was brought into court. He 
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very gravely laid down his hand and inquired what 
the matter was. When informed of the nature of the 
offence, he picked up his cards, sipped his cocktail, 
and remarked in Spanish : " Well, you had better 
take him out and hang him," and then continued his 
game without further interruption ,^ and the sentence 
of the court was carried into immediate execution 1 

A judge, who had been recently raised to the Federal 
Bench, and a person named Gitchell, who had suc- 
ceeded him as U.S. District Attorney, started one 
morning on a buggy ride, and the judge thought it 
would be a pious idea to go by an old brewery, and 
take a few drinks of gratuitous beer. So Gitchell held 
the horse while the judge went in the back way to 
the beer barrels. All at once Gitchell heard a ter- 
rible roar from the judge, then, " O Lord ! Gitchell ! 
Gitchell, come quick ! Oh ! Gitchell, hang it, come ; 
hurry, quick ! " 

Gitcheirs horse was somewhat restive, and Gitchell 
made haste slowly, notwithstanding the judge*s ** Git- 
chell ! Gitchell ! quick ! Hell and furj^ Gitchell, come 
quick ! Come faster ! faster !" and even more emphatic 
exhortations. 

Gitchell was a long time in reaching the judge. 
Imagine, therefore, his surprise on entering the back 
yard of the brewery, to find the judge engaged in 
mortal combat, gasping for breath, with his head down, 
his lacerated posterior well elevated, thoroughly braced, 
with his brawny arms thrust forward and every nerve 
strained in an almost vain endeavour to hold at bay 
a furious antlered buck. As soon as he became 
aware that Gitchell had arrived, he roared out, ** Kill 
this d d thing!" 

" Oh, no ! " said Gitchell ; " it's a pet. Confound it, 
judge, let the deer go. What in the name of all that's 
ridiculous are you doing } Let it go ! " 

" Blazes !" said the judge ; ** I did let it go once, and 
it tore me all to pieces." 

Gitchell was undecided, and of all the miserable 
traits, indecision is the worst. Through his indecision. 
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the buck gained a great advantage over the judge, and 
forced him backward into a steaming mass of refuse 
hops ; the judge, out of breath, blown and exhausted, 
held on to the antlers with the tenacity of a snapping- 
turtle. However, the deer got the judge down in that 
steaming mass of softness. 

The judge gasped out : " Oh ! for God's sake, 
Gitchell, break its back. Sure, if I let it go it will 
kill me." 

" Why," says Gitchell, without the least excitement, 
and seemingly gratified at so much dignity in such an 
undignified position, ** why, don't you see I have nothing 
to break his back with ? Had I better go for the 
Marshal?" 

By this time, to the great relief of the judge, a 
valiant subject of King Gambrinus [put in an appear- 
ance, and drew off the enemy. The judge was utterly 
vanquished. A bran new suit of clothes was ruined, 
especially the pants. The judge was so badly injured 
that he could neither ride in a buggy nor take a seat 
at the table, or anywhere else, for a month, every day 
of which time he begged Gitchell to say nothing about 
it Every day Gitchell promised, and every day the 
town nearly burst its sides with laughter. Gitchell 
never told. The Gambrinus man kept mum, but that 
ferocious encounter between the judge and the pet 
deer has found its way into history. 

Green and Wiley Marshall, natives of Texas, were 
twin brothers, and were never separated but twice in 
their lives, and the second time was the last on earth. 
If separated only for a day they seemed lost. A kind 
of homesickness would overcome both. They always 
went together on all their expeditions, riding side by 
side. They were recklessly brave, and of course per- 
fect in the use of arms and expert in horsemanship. 
In the spring of '50 they started overland from Texas 
to California; and before they fairly got beyond the 
settlements, Wiley was taken seriously ill, so much so 
that after halting in camp for several days, and Wiley 
still continuing ill, it was determined that the company 
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should proceed overland, and that the sick man should 
go by easy stages, being convalescent, to Galveston, 
thence by sea to San Francisco. After this arrange- 
ment the brothers separated for the first time in their 
lives, even for a day. 

Wiley arrived in San Francisco in due time ; and 
after the lapse of ninety days from the starting over- 
land of his brother, had no tidings, and a month passed, 
and another month. Wiley went to San Diego, and 
anxiously waited another month, and there was not a 
rumour of the lost company. Then the devoted brother 
mounted a horse, and with a pack mule started over- 
land alone in search of his missing twin brother. 

He found him at Tucson, an invalid, emaciated and 
helpless, slowly recovering from a multiplicity of 
wounds, any one of which would ordinarily have killed 
a man. 

Green gave the following statement of his adventures, 
which he related time and again to the writer, on night 
rides and in bivouac, and the horrible scars visible on 
his person needed no recital ; they spoke for them- 
selves. 

Green said the journey was extremely pleasant ; no 
serious annoyance from the Indians, fine grass for their 
animals, plenty of game, which kept their camp con- 
stantly supplied with fresh buffalo meat and venison. 
Their trip was one of unalloyed pleasure to all except 
himself, who felt a constant and worrisome anxiety for 
the loss of his brother's society. The party numbered 
seventeen men. They passed the New Mexican 
settlements on the Rio Grande, and the ninety mile 
journey from the great river to the Pinos Altos Moun- 
tains, and had, as they thought, passed over half the 
distance from the Rio Grande to Tucson, and must 
have been somewhere in the vicinity of what is now 
known as the Apache Pass. 

One morning, while engaged in packing up, they 
were attacked by the Apaches. Green was stricken 
down senseless, and lay in that condition, as he thought, 
an hour or more, when he revived and found himself 
in a deluge of blood and covered with wounds. For- 
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tunately, he had his canteen of water, which had beeh 
prepared for the day, and still had sufficient strength 
to raise it to his lips, and drink. He then wiped the 
blood from his eyes, raised himself by a chaparral bush, 
and bewilderingly took in the surroundings. 

About fifty yards from where he totteringly stood, 
the horrible spectacle of his slaughtered comrades, 
stark, mutilated, and scalped, presented themselves to 
his horrified view. The savages were laughingly 
engaged in dividing the spoils ,of the camp. He said 
he must have gazed on the horrid scene for full five 
minutes, at the expiration of which time he began to 
realize his position. He turned to move away, and at 
the first step he fell to the ground. He then took 
another draught from his canteen, and crawled away 
some hundred yards, when he raised himself by another 
bush, looked first in the direction of the bloody camp, 
and then in the opposite direction, and to his inex- 
pressible joy, within thirty yards, he saw his own mule, 
saddled and bridled, and just as he had left it when the 
attack was made. 

His first thought was, would it permit him to catch 
it ? Ordinarily it would, but his bloody condition, and 
the fright of the mule from the great excitement of the 
attack, caused him grave and harrowing doubts of its 
permitting him even to approach it. Not a moment, 
however, was to be lost, and he spoke to the mule ; 
when to his utter surprise and joy, with a low bray of 
seeming delight, it came directly up and stood beside 
him. With another draught, which emptied the can- 
teen, and a desperate effort, he succeeded in mounting, 
and the faithful and intelligent animal without any 
guidance or urging forward moved hastily away over 
the chaparral-covered plains. 

By this time the sun had nearly reached meridian ; 
and onward went the faithful mule, poor Green exerting 
to his utmost his fast-failing strength to maintain him- 
self in the saddle. At last the poor mule quickened 
her pace, — she had scented water. I n an hour more, 
which brought the time to about the middle of the 
afternoon, the light-footed little mule brought him to 
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a beautiful cienega (oasis) fringed with shady willows. 
He dismounted, and quenched his burning thirst and 
cooled his heated head in the limpid water, and laid 
him down to rest in the protecting shade of one of the 
trees. 

In a brief space of time he fell asleep, and slept 
delightfully for at least two hours. He awoke to find 
his faithful companion quietly grazing on the luxuriant 
grass that abounded around him. It was nearly sun- 
set, and he began seriously and calmly to consider the 
situation. Another drink, and he felt strong. He 
then proceeded to strip his mule of saddle and bridle, 
and tie her with the picket rope, which had been coiled 
and securely fastened to the pommel of his saddle. 

The next thing was to attempt an examination of 
his wounds. His face and nose were slashed open 
horizontally across, which seemed to have been done by 
a lance thrust transversely under the nose, and cutting 
outwardly through the surface. He found three lance 
thrusts through his body, and one that seemed to 
penetrate the lungs. Fortunately he had a change of 
clothing inside his blankets, which had been strapped 
on behind his saddle, so he proceeded to remove his 
bloody clothes, wash himself as best he could, and 
bandage his wounds. He then dressed himself, and 
felt somewhat comfortable, spread his blankets, and 
again went to sleep. 

When morning came he felt the gnawings of hunger, 
and set himself to work to prepare his breakfast. 
Arms he had none, save his knife. Whether or not 
he had used his rifle and revolvers, he had no recollec- 
tion. However, a man of his schooling is seldom 
without resources. He had his Mexican mecha (flint 
and steel), and he proceeded to make a fire. He then 
dug some tule roots, roasted and ate them. He next 
procured some prickly pears, burned the thorns off, 
carefully scraped them, split them in two, and bound 
them to his wounds. He then spent the whole day 
in roasting tule roots for his onward journey toward 
the setting sun. 

Another night in camp, a breakfast of roots, a 
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canteen full of water, a copious draught, and the 
forlorn but brave young fellow took up his line of 
march, determined to defy even fate itself. The first 
day exhausted his canteen of water ; on the fourth his 
roots were gone, and his case seemed hopeless; on 
the fifth day he had no water. He made a camp and 
passed the night in a half delirious state. 

In the morning he determined to sacrifice his last 
and only friend, the mule ; but how was he to do even 
that ? He had his bowie knife, but not the strength to 
use it. After mature deliberation, he securely tied the 
mule's head to a substantial bush, and supporting 
himself by its neck he drove the knife into its neck 
vein. It stood perfectly still, and he glued his lips to 
its gushing life-stream, and satisfied both thirst and 
hunger. He then filled his canteen with the blood of 
his faithful companion, and by this time it sank down 
and expired. He spent another day in cutting up 
and jerking the mule's meat, and on the following day 
he recommenced his journey westward. 

On foot and solitary he pursued his lonely march. 
Sometimes, but seldom, he would find water. The 
second day after killing his mule he struck a road, and 
then lost it ; he counted the days up to fifteen, and 
after that became delirious and insensible to all around 
him. 

When he regained his reason, he found himself in a 
clean bed and a comfortable room, and soon learned 
that he was in the house of a benevolent priest of a 
Mexican village that proved to be Tucson ; that some 
herders in search of cattle had found him wandering 
aimlessly on the burning desert, about twenty miles 
from the village ; had administered such relief as they 
could, and then brought him to the priest, under 
whose benevolent care he had then been two weeks. 

The priest informed him that in addition to the other 
horrible wounds, the air passed through a great opening 
under his left breast to the lungs. He said it took 
him another full week to collect his scattered senses, and 
remember the horrible occurrences just detailed. Late 
in the season. Green, in company with histwin brother, 
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arrived in safety in Los Angeles, and both afterwards 
became members of the Ranger Company there. 

B. Cohn, a noted merchant, was at Ehrenburg, 
Arizona, and got into a law-suit in a Justice's Court. 
The constable was a Mexican. Cohn had no lawyer ; 
while his opponent w^as represented by the celebrated 
counsellor, Charles Granville Johnston, Esq., who 
mounted his legal high horse, and was demolishing 
Cohn with quartz-crushing power. 

Cohn stepped outside the court-room door and 
beckoned the constable to him, and slipping a coin in 
the ever-open official palm said, ** Do you see that 
fellow cutting up so there } " 

" Si, Senor, como no } '* (and why not ?) answered 
the constable. 

"Well," said Cohn, '' I want you to take that fellow 
to the lock up/' 

** Da me un papel pues,** (give me a paper,) said 
the constable, and B. Cohn stepped inside the court- 
room for a moment, and returned with one of his 
printed bill headings, and gave it to the constable, who 
said, **Esta bueno.'* 

Then the constable invited the counsellor outside of 
the court-room, and called a couple of stalwart Sono- 
renos, and informed them that he had a heavy and 
refractory prisoner to carry to the calaboose, and 
desired their assistance, and the three piled in on poor 
Johnston and yanked him off to jail so fast that he 
hardly knew how he got there, and long before he 
regained his liberty Cohn had vanquished his opponent 
and won his suit. 

All the old Spanish houses in California had one 
grand room or sala, flanked by two other rooms, 
which made up the front of the houses. Two large 
wings extending back, with rooms generally used as 
dormitories, and a great high wall in the rear, forming 
an interior court or square, with wide corridors or 
verandahs on the three sides, both outside and inside 
generally paved with brick tiles, a good pine plank floor 

R 
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in the three front rooms, and if not in the rear 
dormitories, they had brick tile floors, the same as the 
floors of the verandah ; adobe walls, well whitewashed, 
with chair boards around the sala, good and substantial 
doors and windows, with shutters generally painted 
green, as were also the cornice and columns supporting 
the verandahs, the whole covered with a flat roof, and 
now you have a description of an old-style Angel 
habitation. 

Sentimental writers speak of the " old mud hovels 
of the Spanish regime." No greater libel was ever 
perpetrated on a comfortable house than to call one 
of those old models of cool comfort, one of our old 
first-class adobes, a hovel. Our old respectable oner 
story adobes of the olden time were the most comfort- 
able houses, the most enjoyable homes, the most 
admirable pieces of rural architecture that ever reared 
itself from the sacred soil of California. 

The writer stands by the adobe house as the coolest 
house, the warmest house, the cheapest house, and the 
most earthquake proof house (you might as well try to 
shake down a haystack), and the best house for fan- 
dangoes that ever existed in this old city, of yore so 
famous for her fights and fandangoes. Nothing but 
an adobe house could have stood an old-fashioned fan- 
dango. A modern earthquake is no comparison to an 
old-fashioned California fandango, especially such as 
we had in those good old times in this angelic city. 
Alas ! alas ! we will never see the likes of them again. 
The old-fashioned fandango is a thing of the past. 

Reader, let us go to a fandango in 1853. Before 
we start let us examine well our revolvers, oil the 
cylinders, and see that the tubes are open, free from 
rust, and well capped. We will dress as we please, 
only we must dress expensively fine. We must be 
sure and wear a red vacuna hat, with a broad brim 
and a sugarloaf crown, a gold cord wound twice around, 
and heavy tassels. We can either wear a blue claw- 
hammer with gilt buttons, or a modern black frock, or 
an elegantly-fitting blue jacket, with a little gold em- 
broidery, a red Mexican sash, sky blue pants and a 
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gold bullion stripe down the side, will make up an 
outre fashionable fandango costume, and the last being 
the Ranger uniform, we are in fine feather and ready 
for the fandango. To be elegant we must still have a 
shining patent leather scabbard, with silver mountings, 
for our revolvers. We are not, however, required to 
wear the Ranger costume, still we must have the 
vicuna hat, and must not omit the gold cord and 
tassels, otherwise we may be regarded as gringos, and 
then we would fail to enjoy ourselves, and if we dance 
it will have to be with some old woman, whose jealous 
Don might give us a dig in the ribs with his punal as 
we elbow our way through the dense crowd in taking 
our departure. A gringo stood no sort of a show at 
an old-fashioned fandango. 

We are now in front of the fandango house, where 
we elbow our way through a dense crowd of Indians, 
peons and pelados, the riff-raff, scruff, and scum of our 
Angel population, and amid jibe and jeer we gain the 
corridor or verandah, where we find rancheros on foot 
or on horseback, all drinking, — those dismounted, 
* however, maintaining careful hold of the hair ropes of 
their horses, never daring to tie them up, or the peons 
and pelados in the rear will run them off and spout 
them for aguardiente. After an infinite amount of 
crowding and squeezing, we gain the door, inside of 
which we find perhaps a dozen or more dismounted 
rancheros holding their hair ropes with their horses 
heads in near proximity without As soon as dis- 
covered by the dismounted rancheros, they at once 
open the way with the polite salutation of, " Pasan Vds. 
caballeros " (Pass in, gentlemen) ; for be it known, 
reader, that the California ranchero was never rude. 
Even if he choked one with his lasso, he would be 
polite about it. Now we are in the grand fandango 
room, what do we see and hear ? 

The fandango is in full blast. The musicians seated 
in one corner of the room perform on the harp, guitar, 
violin and flageolet, and make very good music for the 
initiated ; but to the gringo, somewhat discordant, 
especially when broken in upon with a horrible essay 
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at vocalism. The room is packed to its utmost 
capacity, with gaudily-dressed rancheros, fashionable 
and unfashionable gamblers, store clerks, county of- 
ficials, and well-to-do merchants, with representatives 
from all lands under the sun, except China. 

The female part of the house consist of a brilliantly 
gaudy crowd of senoritas of various hues, ranging all 
the way from a beautiful brunette to the regular black 
diamond (that is, while at home) ; but the senoritas at 
the fandango are all on terms of the most perfect 
equality as far as complexion went ; that is, all are of 
pearly whiteness, in beautiful contrast with the jet 
black brilliancy of their eyes and the raven colour of 
their hair. 

We pass through to the rear ; but as we gain the 
door with our vicunas deferentially doffed, crash comes 
something on our heads, and we are covered head 
and shoulders with a gilded covering of small pieces of 
gilt paper, mingled with pieces of coloured egg-shells. 
We turn and see the retreating figures of a pair of 
mischievous-looking coquettes, who have paid us the 
high complement of breaking cascardnes over our 
heads. 

A cascaron is an egg-shell filled with gilt paper of all 
the colours of the rainbow, cut as fine as scissors can 
cut it, and then packed into the perforated egg-shell, 
the open end of which is closed up with a piece of wax, 
and when beautifully painted with variegated colours, 
is ready for use at the fandango. During the carnival 
this custom was universal ; and when a senorita broke 
a cascaron over a beau's head, he, by all the rules of 
gallantry, was bound to respond by breaking one over 
her head, or maybe a dozen, which he usually did when 
she was wildly whizzing in the giddy waltz. 

With the fine cut glittering on our heads and 
shoulders, we pass out of the grand sala into the open 
court and corridor, where we find an immense throng. 
On our right, in the rincon, we find a large table 
groaning under liquors and confectionery free for all, 
because this is an old time fandango, where the master 
paid the music and . all other expenses, including 
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refreshments. No liquors were ever sold on such 
occasions: 

On our left a monte table is in full blast. Rancheros 
surround the table, and are intently engaged in tempting 
the fickle goddess. We begin to enjoy ourselves, when 
all at once bang goes a revolver inside the grand sala, 
and a commotion follows, and a rush is made into the 
open court. Then more shots, with a profusion of 
oaths in English. In an hour or more quiet reigns 
supreme. The feminine part of the fandango have 
retired, and the ranchero merrymakers, finding the 
row to be one of gringo origin, and to belong exclusively 
to the gringos, mount their horses and quietly ride 
away, and then we learn the following to be the facts : 

In the first place, we had a dead desperado, and this 
is the way he came to his well- merited end. Bush 
was a quiet young German. Nimmo was an American, 
ordinarily a good fellow, but with the third glass of aguar- 
diente was ready to fight, kill and destroy the whole 
human family, including his grandfather or any other 
man. Bush had a sweetheart — a light, active, fascinat- 
ing senorita — one who laid claim to the proud distinc- 
tion of being the belle of the ball-room. This gay 
bird of brilliant plumage had honoured Bush with a 
bombardment of cascarones. Bush responded by 
breaking his last one on her head ; and as she sailed 
past where he was a looker-on, he turned and begged 
the loan of one from the gentlemen present. 

Nimmo handed him one all painted and pretty, and 
as his angel swept by as on the wings of the wind, or 
on the wings of love, he gave her another well-directed 
shot, and oh ! horror of horrors ! he had broken a 
rotten ^^^ on the head of the one above all others he 
wished to honour, compliment, and please. He had 
committed an outrage for which he could never atone. 
Hence the shot, commotion, stampede, and dead 
desperado. Bush had shot Nimmo dead in his 
tracks ! 

The musicians have been paid and have departed ; a 
small coterie gather around the gory desperado, as he 
lays stark and bleeding in the place where he fell ; his 
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slayer has gone home to brood over his mishap and 
his first murder. Was it the last ? Quien sabe ? 

We have seen an old-fashioned fandango, and feel 
satisfied and surfeited on fandangoes — until the next, 
and then we are sure to go again. 

One evening, in July 1849, the train to which 
young Potts, who afterwards became clerk of Los 
Angeles County, belonged, went into camp on the 
banks of the Upper Humboldt. Not a stick of wood 
was in sight except on the opposite side of the river, 
which was running bank-full. Not even a handful of 
buffalo chips — the campers* last resource — could be 
found. It was plain that the crowd would have to go 
without coffee, slapjacks, and fried bacon, as matters 
stood. But on the other side of the river stood a 
perfect thicket of partly-burnt dead willows — ^just the 
thing for a good camp fire. 

Young Potts, who always was an expert swimmer, 
proposed to strip off, swim across, and get enougn to 
boil coffee with. And he did so, — that is, he stripped 
and swam across, after which (and being naked) he 
walked some distance to where the willows stood, 
fearing no danger, although they were right in the 
midst of the Shoshones. He had just commenced 
breaking some willows, when from all sides and within 
twenty or thirty yards arose a perfect forest of Indian 
heads, and simultaneously, a wild, blood- curdling war- 
whoop from a hundred lusty throats, burst upon the 
air, and the way young Andrew Wilson Potts almost 
jumped out of his skin (all he had on) and cut for that 
river, was a caution to the jack-rabbits and telegraph 
lizards of that delectable region. The startled sage- 
hen whirred away in alarm, and the usually happy 
horned toad stopped short in his amorous antics, and 
gazed in petrified amazement at the spectral form flying 
by with the swiftness of the wind. He reached the 
river ; a plunge, a splash, and he was safely across, he 
hardly knew how. 

.After reaching his own bank, he ventured to look 
back, and there he saw a host of dusky maidens 
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and warriors laughing loud, and laughing deep, holding 
their very stomachs to keep from falling down in their 
convulsive he-hawing. The aboriginal jokers of the 
desert had played it on him. — had simply yelled to see 
him run— and were having their fun out at his expense. 
Of course they could have shot him dead at first if 
they had wanted to. 

But A. W. subsequently got even on the redskin 
race for this practical business. After he had reached 
California, and had been here two or three years, he 
was engaged in mining on the Upper Merced. He 
and his partners had taken out considerable coarse 
gold from a bar in the stream, below which there was 
a very deep hole in the river. Some one suggested 
that a large quantity of the precious metal might have 
washed down and lodged on the bottom of this hole, 
and it was finally determined to get a diving apparatus 
and prospect the dirt at the bottom. A diving suit of 
gutta-percha, completely enveloping the wearer, with 
huge round glass eye-windows, and a tube leading up 
from the head to let in the air, having been procured, 
one day one of the partners went down to bring up 
some of the dirt at the bottom of this deep hole, to see 
what was in it. Wilse sat on the bank holding the 
signal-string leading down to the diver. While thus 
occupied, a lot of Indians, men, women, and children, 
came along. 

Thinking Wilse was fishing, and taking great interest 
in anything having little work about it, they sat down 
to look on and see if he would catch any fish. After 
awhile a jerk was felt on the signal-string. One of the 
bucks who could talk a little English remarked: "Heap 
big bite ; heap catch 'em big fish ! " Wilse nodded, 
and began to pull up. 

The Indians were all eyes and mouth in expectancy. 
But when the great, big, slick, black, devil-looking sort 
of a thing shot out of the water, with its great, round, 
glaring glass eyes, as big as saucers, words fail. A scream 
of terror, a yell of horror, and the Indian outfit disap- 
peared as suddenly and mysteriously as though a ton of 
nitro-glycerine had burst in their midst and annihilated 
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them. No Indian was ever after seen around that 
camp. One sight of the water-devil was enough. 

Early in the *50s, grizzly bears were more plentiful 
in Southern California than pigs. Those ferocious 
brutes were the terror of the aboriginal tribes, and 
dreaded by the California Spaniard, whose only weapon 
of offensive warfare against them was the riata and 
the lance, more commonly called in gringo parlance 
the lazo. 

When burly bruin, in quest of came, would boldly 
emerge from his lair in the fastnesses of the sierra, and 
make his appearance on the plain, he ran nine chances 
out of ten of losing his scalp. When beset by three 
or four lazadores, he was most generally overpowered 
and spitted, and this is the way in which that most 
wonderful feat, lassoing a grizzly, was performed by 
those most formidable men on horseback, whose likes 
will never more be known — the California ranchero. 

When seen on the open plain, a party of the most 
intrepid, cool-headed, well-mounted lazadores surround 
him. Bruin, finding himself corraled, seats himself 
upright on his haunches, and takes the defensive 
position of the pugilist. A lazador now approaches 
him, and swings his riata. There must be no mistake 
about it ; the bear must be caught by one of his fore 
feet. That is the first thing to be done. 

Bear in mind, reader, the monster may be of 2000 
pounds weight ; and if caught around the body or neck, 
he takes hold of that riata and draws in the horse and 
rider hand over hand, as easily as a fisherman would 
draw in a catfish. The coil of the lazo describes a 
rapid circle, whizz! whirr ! Bruin's eyes wall from 
side to side in the vain endeavour to know where the 
blow is about to fall, and his two immense arms gyrate 
wildly, as though he intended to make the right, left, 
front, and rear parry at one and the same time and 
motion. Whizz, whirr, whirr, whip, goes the riata, 
and lord grizzly is caught by the forepaw. 

In the twinkling of an eye, whizz, whirr, whip, goes 
another riata, and the astonished monster is caught by 
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the other fore foot. He now angrily, and with gnashing 
teeth and terrific growls, stands erect, and waltzes 
around like a grenadier ; but the next thing he knows, 
whizz, whirr, whirr, whip, and a riata tightens on his 
hind foot, and before he can enter his growling protest 
he is caught by his other hind foot, and is tripped up 
and falls heavily upon his back, where he struggles 
desperately for life ; but four well-trained horses^ and 
four cool-headed, fearless riders, with their terrible 
riatas, are too much for him, and in a few minutes the 
monster, with groans and growls, with heaving chest 
and dilating eyes, surrenders at discretion, and lies on 
his back as helpless as a child. Whereupon he is 
approached by one or two lookers-on, and is despatched 
with their lances. 

This is the way grizzly bears were captured and 
slain in the olden California times, a dangerous per- 
formance surely, for even now with needle guns and 
Winchester rifles it is a most hazardous undertaking 
to attack a bear, and whoever does it runs more risk 
of life and limb than he would ever have ran at Shiloh 
or Antietam. I could relate many sanguinary en- 
counters with grizzly bears in early times, and will 
now relate a few that are fixed in my mind. 

The first which I remember was that of Jim Boggs 
of Sonoma county, 1850. Jim was out one day 
with a companion, and espied a goodly-sized grizzly 
grazing along on the green sward. Jim*s partner, being 
somewhat dextrous in throwing the lazo, caught the 
old boy around the body. Whereupon the bear took 
a seat and quietly drew in the man and horse, and 
most unfortunately the end of the riata was tied to the 
saddle. The horse struggled to escape, the saddle 
was turned, the rider fell off, and was caught by the 
bear, and by some means or other the horse freed 
himself from the saddle and ran away. 

Boggs, finding his companion in the terrible toils of 
the monster, drew his revolver and bravely approached, 
placed the muzzle against the side of the bear s head 
and fired. The bear at once released the man, who 
took to his heels, and left Jim and the bear to fight it 
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out Jim got in one more shot, and then the bear 
pounced upon him and killed him, as the bear thought. 
Finding himself in the monster s clutches, Jim pretended 
to be lifeless, and was only considerably bitten and torn 
to pieces. The bear left him and started away. 

Jim said, " I turned over a little, raised my head, 
and there went the old bear, licking her chops ; but 
just as I raised my head she turned her eye, and we 
looked each other square in the face for an instant, 
when the bear turned around and sprang upon me just 
as Tve seen a cat spring upon a mouse. It took my 
whole face in its mouth, and crushing the bones, slung 
me around and shook me until I was senseless, and 
for many days it was quite unnecessary for me to 
make believe dead, because I was on the very door- 
step of eternity." Jim was horribly mangled, bones 
broken generally, and the flesh in places literally stripped 
from his limbs and body. 

Colonel William Butts, who was an adopted son of the 
great Thomas H. Benton, and had served as an officer 
in the regular army, a daring spirit who always courted 
danger and sought adventure, was in '53 the hero of a 
bear fight the most remarkable of which I ever had 
knowledge. It happened in San Luis Obispo county. 
I believe it was at the ranch of Captain Wilson, that a 
party was made up to kill an immense grizzly, who 
would pick up a full-grown cow and walk away with 
her in his mouth, with as much ease as a mastiff would 
carry a rabbit. Butts was the only one of the party 
whom I knew, and as he was the hero, is the only one 
to be mentioned. 

The grizzly was found on the edge of the plain near 
a chaparral, and was immediately attacked by the 
hunters, who lodged several balls in his body, with 
which he escaped. The party commenced to beat the 
bush to get the bear out, and against the remonstrances 
of all, Butts followed the bear s trail into the thicket. 
The trail soon entered the dry gravelly bed of an 
aroyo, and was easily followed. 

Butts had followed the bear's track for about a half- 
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mile when suddenly he lost it. Being confused he 
stopped to deliberate, and was standing within a few 
feet of the bear, that had lain down in the shade of a 
clump of chaparral by the side of the arroyo. With a 
great growl it sprang upon him so suddenly, that he 
had no possible chance of using his sword ; but as he 
went down under the ponderous weight of the bear, he 
got his hunting-knife out of its scabbard, and then the 
mortal strife commenced. 

Butts declared that he never lost his presence of 
mind, but endeavoured to stab the bear in its vital parts, 
and that time after time he thrust his eight-inch blade 
to the hilt in the bear s body, as it stood over him 
biting and tearing him with its claws. Butts said, " The 
last sensation I had was the brute dragging itself over 
me, and its entrails trailing across my face!" A half-hour 
later, the two combatants were found — the bear dead, 
Butts torn into pieces, and apparently lifeless. After 
examination showed that the bones of his face were so 
crushed that he was disfigured for life ; the bones of 
his left arm and right leg were fractured in several 
places ; some of his ribs were crushed in, and his body 
and legs were literally cut into strips ! 

It turned out that the bear had been severely 
wounded by the shots fired into it, but not mortally ; 
that Butts* knife had twice penetrated the lungs, and 
once entered the heart, and that an incision was made 
in its bowels nearly a foot long. A litter was hastily 
constructed, and poor Butts was carefully carried to the 
ranch, a surgeon sent for, and then some of the party, 
with some Indians, and a Mexican cart and oxen, went 
for the bear, which, after an immense amount of diffi- 
culty, was successfully transported to the ranch, skinned, 
cut into pieces, and when weighed pulled down 2100 
pounds avoirdupois — almost incredible to believe. 

In '54, Andy Sublette was mortally injured by a bear 
in one of the canons of Santa Monica. I believe it 
was the Malibu, commonly called Malaga, and pre- 
liminarily I must state who Andy Sublette was, and 
then how he came to be killed. There were three 
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brothers of the Sublette family, Bill, Andy, and the 
other one's name I forget, Andy being the only one 
known to me personally. The Sublettes were Rocky 
Mountain princes, leaders among the mountaineers of 
the times anterior to Fremont's explorations, the 
Mexican war, and the golden crusade- to California. 
They were the founders of Fort Laramie, from which 
stronghold they dictated terms of peace to the haughty 
tribes of the Rocky Mountains, and declared war when 
war was more to their fancy than peace. 

The Sublettes sold Laramie to the American Fur 
Company, of which one of the Cheauteaus of St. Louis 
was chief. That Company, in '48, I believe, sold the 
fort to the United States, and it has since then been 
maintained as a military post. It is a beautiful and 
romantic spot, situated on the west bank of the Laramie 
fork of the Platte, a few miles from its confluence with 
the latter stream. 

Andy Sublette was a Rocky Mountain prince, and 
in addition thereto was a natural born gentleman, with 
manners as refined, gentle, and polished as though he 
had never been beyond the confines of the most culti- 
vated society, and I may say almost the same of all 
that old first-class Rocky Mountain men, — they were 
peculiarly sedate and quiet in their manners. Andy 
had only recovered from severe injuries received in an 
encounter with a bear at Elizabeth Lake when in 
company with Jim Thompson he went on a bear hunt 
that was to be his last. Somehow or other he became 
separated from the party^ and found a grizzly and shot 
him, but before he could reload the fierce brute was 
upon him. 

Poor Andy ! it was his last fight, and gallantly did 
he maintain his former renown. His faithful dog. 
Old Buck, was with him, and the two fought, Andy 
with his knife, and Old Buck with the weapons fur- 
nished by nature, and gained the victory over the 
mountain king. When Thompson found them the 
bear lay dead, Andy was insensible, and Old Buck, 
lacerated in a shocking manner, was licking the blood 
from poor Andy's face. 
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Tenderly were the two, man and dog, brought to 
the city and comfortably lodged and cared for in the 
Padilla building, the present U. S. Hotel corner. For 
many days the struggle between life and death was 
fierce. Sometimes Andy would get the . better of the 
grim destroyer, only to be again driven to the wall. 

Old Buck was as 'tenderly cared for as was his 
gallant master; Jim Thompson, with his great good 
heart, watching night and day by the bedside of the 
two heroes, while other friends stood ready to assist. 
Old Buck lay on a nice pallet at the side of Andy's 
bed. When his master was unconscious the old dog 
would almost break his heart with piteous, subdued 
moaning, and when Andy in his delirium would imagine 
himself still fighting the beaf, and would say, " Seize 
him. Buck," " At him, old fellow," " We'll get him yet," 
and like expressions, Old Buck would raise his fore- 
paw on the side of the bed, and would give a be- 
wildering growl. 

Finally death came out first best, as he always does, 
and poor Andy was one of the first to be interred in 
the Fort Hill Cemetery. Old Buck rode in the waggon 
that took Andy to his last resting-place, he and Jim 
Thompson being chief mourners. About every gringo 
in the place turned out at Andy's funeral, and it is safe 
to aver that there was not one person who left that 
graveyard with tearless eyes, on account not of the 
loss of a gallant man, a friend and Christian neighbour, 
but for the doleful distress of poor Old Buck, who 
utterly refused to be comforted and to be removed 
from his dead master's grave ! So there he was left 
to exhaust his grief, which we all thought he would 
do in a little while. 

Twice, and sometimes three times a day, Jim 
Thompson and other kind-hearted friends would take 
Buck food and drink, and tried in vain to induce him 
to leave the grave. The faithful old dog refused to be 
comforted, refused to eat or drink, and on the third 
day he died, and was buried at the feet of his dead 
friend and master. Does the reader believe that dog 
had a soul worth saving, a soul that was saved, or that 
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when old Buck died of grief, when his great heart was 
broken, that that was the end of the brave, faithful 
honest old dog ; or that when Gabriel sounds his resur- 
rection horn, that the spirit of Andy Sublette will be 
reunited in a happy hunting-ground with the spirit of 
his faithful friend ? Quien sabe ? We will see. 

Bears are sometimes peculiar as well as dogs, and 
one of the most peculiar and funny freaks of a bear I 
know of is the following, which is a well-known fact, 
for the infantile hero of this bear story was a well- 
known and prominent man in our country, and only 
recently deceased. Well, the story is to this effect : 
A ranchero who dwelt near the mountain's base, near 
our Angel burg, had a wife and one child, a little boy 
about three years old. The husband was absent one 
day, as was his daily habit, looking after his herds, and 
the young wife, leaving the little Vicente to manage 
his own affairs, went to the spring to wash some 
clothes, being absent about an hour. When she 
returned, what was her alarm and horror to find an 
immense grizzly playing pranks and cutting up rustles 
with the infantile Vicente, the two seeming to be on 
terms of the most affectionate intimacy ! The old bear 
would lay on her back, and would hold the little fellow 
up in her great paws, and would toss him around and 
tenderly hug him, and the little Don would scream with 
delight, so pleased he seemed to be with his new-found 
friend. 

What was to be done was the absorbiifg question in 
the mind of the poor mother; the only thing she 
could do was to pray to the saints to deliver her boy. 
But the boy did not want to be delivered ; and the two 
newly-made and strange acquaintances continued their 
gambols until near the close of the day, when Madame 
Osa, leaving little Vicente, who was fain to follow, 
took up her line of march for her home in the Sierra. 
The anxious mother lost no time in securinsf the 
youthful renegade, who had conceived so strange an 
affection for a bear, and who in later years was wont to 
speak of his mamma La Osa. 
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Fred Stacer, now a wealthy farmer in Indiana, when 
here in the early times, was quite a boy in years, but 
one of the most cunning woodsmen and formidable 
hunters I ever knew. Camp wherever we might, Fred 
would sally forth with his old Mississippi rifle, one that 
he had picked up on the gory field of Buena Vista (the 
truth being that as a boy he had accompanied Gen. 
Joe Lane to Mexico in the capacity of orderly), and 
in a little while he would return with a supply of 
venison. Fred was also a bear hunter, and had on 
more than one occasion come out first best in a bear 
fight. One time a party of us were encamped in one 
of the many mountain valleys of our beautiful coast 
range, and Fred as usual had gone out with his gun. 

In course of time he came in, limping along in 
a doleful plight, his clothes torn in tatters, his face, 
arms, and body scratched and clawed in a fearful 
manner ; in fact, he was dreadfully used up, but, as he 
said in response to our anxious inquiries, ** Boys, I'm 
pretty badly whipped, but not quite done for.** 

He then told us he had killed a young grizzly, and 
that the old bear mamma had got hold of him. He 
said he was walking down on one side of a steep 
descending ridge or backbone, and suddenly came upon 
two young grizzlies, and shot one of them dead. 
Hastily reloading his rifle, he went after the other, 
which ran along the mountain side in an horizontal line, 
which soon brought it and also its pursuer to the back- 
bone or summit of the ridge. The cub had from the 
first set up a terrific squalling, and it so happened that 
the old she bear had been on the opposite side of the 
ridge when her first cub was killed, and followed in 
the direction taken by the frightened young survivor. 

The result was that the old she bear, Fred Stacer, 
and the cub all met on a converged line. When the 
old bear saw Fred she ran back a few paces, stopped, 
looked at him for a moment, and then commenced to 
walk deliberately toward him. Fred knew he could 
hit her directly in the eye, so he quietly awaited her 
approach until she got within ten feet of him, when 
he pulled away, and lo ! for the first time his gun 
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missed fire. He had forgotten to put a cap on the 
tube. 

As quick as a flash the old bear sprang upon him, 
and the two commenced to roll down the steep moun- 
tain side, Fred struggling to escape, and the bear plying 
teeth and toe-nail as best she could. The further they 
went the more rapid became their motion, and finally 
the two plunged over a perpendicular rocky precipice 
more than fifty feet high, and lodged in the top of a 
live oak tree that grew at the bottom. 

Fortunately when they struck the tough but yielding 
branches of the tree Fred was on top, and lodged, and 
held on for dear life, while the bear went crashing 
through to the bottom, and thus was the luckless and 
lucky Nimrod delivered from the clutches of the 
mountain monster. Leaving poor Fred in camp, we 
proceeded to the place of encounter, and found the dead 
cub, the rifle, and then descended the rugged moun- 
tain side to the precipice and the place where the old 
bear had fallen, but she was gone. 

Diagonally across the street from the El Dorado, a 
gaming house in San Francisco, was Palmer, Cook & 
Co.*s Bank. It is of '54 I write. One night I went 
into the El Dorado, and^ in passing around I found 
at one of the tables an old and intimate friend, with 
whom I had explored the regions of the Klamath, the 
Trinity, and of Scott River, in '50 and '51. My friend, 
by name Clayt Sinclair, now a resident of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was engaged in heavy betting at ntonte, was 
greatly excited, and had won heavily. We had not 
met for two years. He was rejoiced to see me, and 
ceasing to bet, and pushing over his pile of gold-dust 
and slugs to the dealer, said, " Take care of my money 
for a minute," left his seat, and taking me by the arm 
led me to one side, and excitedly exclaimed : 

"By Jupiter! Horace, I have won 20,000 dollars, 
and am in a streak of luck." 

" How much did you commence with ? " I inquired. 

** Five thousand dollars," said he, and continued, 
** Do you play "i " 
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'' No/' said I ; " you know I could never learn." 

" Good/' said he ; *' I have 25,000 dollars on that 
table in dust, slugs, and certificates of deposit. The 
bank has 100,000 dollars, and I am going to break it 
or lose my 25,000. Now," he continued, drawing forth 
and handing me his pocket-book, "here is a bill of 
exchange for 5000 dollars. Should you remain with 
me, don't you return my pocket-book under any con- 
sideration until you see me on the steamer to-morrow. 
I am going home, and my ticket is also in the pocket- 
book." After vainly endeavouring to persuade him to 
take his money, and retire with me, I promised at all 
hazards to hold on to his pocket-book, and he returned 
to his betting. 

I soon seated myself beside him. We were both 
mere boys in age at the time, and he went to betting 
with a continual run of good luck until he had won 
over half the bank's capital, and then his luck began 
to change, and in three hours he didn't have a dollar 
left ! With the mien of a maniac he turned to me, and 
demanded his pocket-book. I didn't have it ; I had 
quietly stepped up to the " Old Union," at Merchant 
Street, and placed it in the hotel safe. I so informed 
him, omitting to designate the place I had left it. 

Clayt was as wild as a Comanche. Finally, he 
sobered down into a moment of thought, then hastily 
taking a magnificent sparkling pin from his bosom, 
said to the gambler: 

" I gave 1,000 dollars for this pin to-day at Joseph's 
on Montgomery Street ; lend me 500 dollars on it." 

" Let me see," said a female voice, with a broken 
Mexican accent, from an adjoining table, and Clayt, 
without rising, turned in his seat, and raised the blazing 
jewel up until it caught the glare of the brilliant gas- 
light, and sent forth a spray of dazzling gleams which 
only a real diamond will do, when in a twinkling the 
pin was snatched from his grasp, and away flew the 
form of a Chinaman, bearing with him Clayt's last 
gambling stake, and I in hot pursuit. That Chinaman 
flew as on the wings of the wind, and so did I. 

Once or twice John was tripped up, but not caught. 

s 
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Out of the main hall, into and through a back room, 
where a party were engaged in playing a game of short 
cards, I still ran after him, with a hurrahing crowd at 
my heels. John seemed to know the way, and soon 
gained a pair of stairs that led from a lunch-room into 
the basement. Through the crowd of free-lunchers I 
bolted, and downstairs we went, I and John all in a 
heap — the pursuing mob having momentarily lost the 
clue in the lunch-room. I thought I had him, but in 
a moment I was beset by a crowd of pig-tails that 
seemed perfectly wild with terror and excitement. 
The thief darted forward into and through a kitchen, 
and disappeared through the door, uttering a kind 
of yowl, which was neither a howl of rage, of de- 
fiance, or of joy, but seemed more of a signal than 
anything else. 

There must have been twenty Chinamen in that 
kitchen when I entered, many of whom disappeared 
before the baffled crowd of pursuers came in. I had 
fortunately seen the door open and shut at the further 
end of the kitchen, and was vainly endeavouring to 
follow, when several Chinamen interfered to prevent 
me, insisting that the fugitive Chinaman had doubled 
on me, and had gone out up the stairway through 
which we descended. 

By this time the kitchen was filled by the crowd 
from the gambling-room, with two or three policemen, 
who, learning the circumstance of the robbery, com- 
menced searching the Chinamen present, while I quietly 
stood guard at the door, feeling that I had cornered 
my man. The Chinese steward informed the police- 
men that he very well knew the Chinaman I had so 
rashly pursued downstairs, that he had escaped from 
the kitchen by the way he came in ; that he resided in 
a house on Dupont^ Street, and that he, the steward, 
would conduct the officers thither, and would guarantee 
his immediate capture, at the same time opening the 
door of the store room, through which I had seen my 
man disappear. 

To my surprise the fugitive was not inside. The 
room had neither door nor window, except a securely- 
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fastened grated door that opened opposite the street- 
grating above as a ventilator. There was little or 
nothing in the room, save a pile of bags of rice in one 
corner. The steward entered with a candle, and the 
policemen had their laugh at me, and said I was mis- 
taken, that the Chinaman had outflanked me, and they 
would go with the steward to Dupont Street to capture 
their man. So the door of the store-room was closed, 
and the crowd commenced leaving the kitchen. 

I called one of the policeman to me, and asked him 
if he would go to the police head-quarters and ask 
Jim McDonald (afterwards Chief of Police) to come 
around. He did so, and in a few moments McDonald 
was on hand, accompanied by Lees (then without 
fame). I stated privately to them that the Chinaman 
was in that room, and that he had not escaped. Lees 
at once took the matter in hand, and ordered all the 
Chinamen then present, except the steward, to the 
lock-up — cleared the kitchen of the crowd, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate. It was then two o'clock in 
the morning. 

Said Lees to the steward, who spoke English : 
" How many men have you employed in the kitchen, 
and what are all these Chinamen doing here 'i " 

" Oh," answered John ; '* we have one cook, one dish- 
washer, four men to attend lunch.*' 

** That makes six," answered Lees. ''What were 
all the others doing here } " 

" They my cousins," answered the steward. 

We then re-opened the store-room, the steward 
being greatly embarrassed. 

** Why have you so much rice, and nothing else } " 
queried Lees. 

" Chinaman heap eatee lice," said John, Lees at the 
same time cutting the bamboo strapping of a rice-bag. 
At this moment the steward dashed his candle to the 
ground, and bolted through the door, which he tried 
to close after him. McDonald was too quick for him, 
however, and in a twinkling they had the darbies on 
him, and he was properly secured ; then re-lighting the 
candle. Lees proceeded, and found the rice-bag to be 
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filled with earth. Then another, and another, all filled 
in the same manner. 

" By jove, Mac," said Lees, " we've got the biggest 
thing out. I see through the whole thing. You take 
this fellow to the lock-up, and return immediately with 
every man you can bring. See that they are well 
armed. Myself and this young man will stand guard 
until you return. Are you armed ? " said he to me. 

" No/* said I. 

*' Well, Mac, give him your revolver ; he may need 
it. Oh, we've got them. Don't delay, Jim," said 
Lees ; •* hurry back." And away went McDonald with 
his prisoner. 

** What is it?" said I, mystified at Lees confident 
manner. 

"Why, it is this," he answered. "About a week 
ago, at four o'clock in the morning, I stopped on the 
crossing between Palmer, Cook & Go's corner and the 
corner opposite, and was listening to a noise I heard 
in the direction of Pacific Street. Everything was 
still, and I distinctly heard picking, as though miners 
were at work directly under my feet. I remained and 
listened until daylight, and have watched the thing 
ever since. They have worked to the sidewalk on 
the Kearny Street side of the bank. They are burg- 
lars tunneling to the bank vault, and we are now 
guarding the mouth of their tunnel. We have bagged 
the batch, young man. Ah ! here comes Jim ; " and 
McDonald entered with half a score of policemen with 
lanterns, and each man armed with a pair of navy 
sixes. 

Removing the pile of rice bags, sure enough we 
were at the mouth of the tunnel, which proved to be 
about two feet wide, and high enough to admit a man 
on his knees and elbows. 

"Here goes," said Lees, and into the tunnel he went, 
revolver in one hand and lantern in the other. Pretty 
soon we heard his voice, a short struggle, the smothered 
detonation of a pistol shot, and while breathless with 
suspense, Lees came out backward, dragging with him 
a wounded Chinaman — Lees himself being badly 
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injured by a punch with a crow-bar. The steward 
was then sent for, and ordered into the tunnel to bring 
out the miners, with the admonition if he failed fire 
and smoke would be used. In a moment he returned, 
followed by four or five as villainous-looking Mon- 
golians as ever crossed the Bay to San Quintin. 

As they came out they were ironed and searched, 
the wounded one having concealed — in the folds of his 
pig-tail — Clayt's diamond pin. We had made a night 
of it. By the time the Johns were safely locked up 
we had no further use for candles — it was broad day- 
light. But Lees continued his investigations. Under 
the stairs down which I had come all a-heap with the 
Chinese thief, we found a securely fastened closet, 
containing the most perfect set of burglars' tools that 
could possibly be imagined. Old policemen said " no- 
thing Christian half-way came up to it." Nor was 
this all. We found a half-dozen circular saw-mills, 
ingeniously contrived machines used for hollowing out 
fifty-dollar ingots and twenty-dollar pieces. 

In a minute one of the mills would cut out the 
middle of a coin, leaving just enough to hold it together, 
when the hollow would be run full of lead, and the 
edge creased and galvanized, and the deception was so 
perfect that over 20,000 dollars of the 20's alone had 
been passed on the banks ! 

The banks had now opened, and the Palmer, Cook 
& Co. Bank managers were sent for ; the tunnel was 
examined, and found to be neatly timbered overhead, 
and to reach within twelve feet of the bank vault. 
Lees gained great dclat, and deservedly so, in the 
matter. I saved Clayt's diamond cluster pin, his ticket, 
and his 5,000 dollar home-stake. 

By the time the excitement was well over and I 
with Lees and McDonald, came upstairs we found 
poor Clayt looking dreadfully bad ; he hadn't had his 
breakfast, and had not a dollar in his pocket. I showed 
him the pin, introduced him to McDonald and Lees, 
and we all went to a back room in the ** Union*' to 
have a quiet cock-tail, for, be it known, gentle reader, 
notwithstanding I hadn't learnt to gamble, I could then 
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drink like a ward politician. It was now noon. The 
steamer had left at 10 a.m. - Clayt would have to lay 
over two weeks. He had 5,000 dollars left, thanks 
to his fortunate meeting with myself. We went to 
Garrison, and stated the circumstance to him, and he 
endorsed the ticket for the next trip via Nicaragua. 

Clayt swore off gambling, but insisted on my exer- 
cising dominion over his funds until he was safe on 
board the steamer, which of course I did, and when on 
board I handed him a bill of exchange for 4,000 dollars 
(having changed the 5.000 dollars bill for 4,000, taking 
out the 1,000 dollars for his personal expenses), and 
retaining the cluster pin, which he insisted I should 
have as a remembrance of our adventure at the El 
Dorado. 

Clayton Sinclair, who was well connected, reached 
home in safety, married, and settled down ; and ten 
years after our strange meeting in the great San 
Francisco gambling hell, I met him on the tented field 
in the army of the south-west, both serving in the 
Grand Army of the Union. 

Lees is known to fame, and deservedly so. As for 
McDonald, I never knew what did become of him, 
since '56, when he was Chief of Police in San 
Francisco. 

The Chinamen,* to the number of some tea or a 
dozen, went over the Bay. 

The hoUowed-out coins caused a grand sensation in 
banking circles, and a general overhauling of coins. 
As before stated, 20,000 dollars in 20 s were found ; 
and to the Chinamen, I believe, we owe this adroit 
method of mutilating the coins. 

I omitted to say at the proper time that in the mining 
operations the rice-bags were used to pass out the earth 
from the tunnel, and would be carried away and 
disposed of by the outside Chinamen. 

I made many friends in Los Angeles, from whom I 
found it difficult to part when the time came. Hospi- 
tality and good fellowship are the leading characteristics 
of American citizens everywhere, and none excel the 
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Californians in these pleasing qualities. Many won- 
derful stories of adventures I had the privilege of 
listening to during my stay, of which the foregoing are 
fair specimens, which I hope will prove as interesting 
to the reader as they were to me. 

While the delicious climate and the grand physical 
features of the country remain unchanged, a marvellous 
improvement is seen in the state of the inhabitants. 
Cattle breeding, fruit raising, and honey gathering are 
less exciting but infinitely more agreeable and profit- 
able employments than filibustering and gambling. 
Justice is now firmly and fairly administered, and the 
countr)^ at any rate, is as safe as the suburbs of 
. London in the burglar season. There is evidently a 
yet grander future before the Great Republic, within 
the immense boundaries of which there is room for 
millions of the overcrowded inhabitants of the Old 
World. May Brother Jonathan go on increasing his 
already large family, and prospering in politics and in 
possessions, till he becomes one of the largest nations 
on the face of the globe ! Hail, Columbia ! May 
Old England and Young America ever go hand in 
hand. 

From Los Angeles circumstances compelled me to 
make a rapid journey homewards. I spent a day at 
New Orleans, wondering at the great steamboats, and 
at the magnificent river on the banks of which it 
stands. Englishmen must be amazed at the immensity 
of everything on the American continent ; and the 
people are trying their best to match the principal 
features of their country. No doubt in a few years 
greater wonders will be wrought than those which now 
astound the visitor to the States. 

After a day or two at New York, I embarked on 
the S.S. ''Bothnial' of the world-renowned Cunard Line, 
one of the most comfortable vessels of its size it has been 
my lot to travel in, — one indeed of their many floating 
palaces that now "cross the ferry" with the speed of a 
railway train, and the regularity of clockwork. Soon 
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Old England was sighted, and " Home, sweet Home ! ** 
became the order of the day. It is almost worth 
the pain of parting, to experience the joy of re- 
union, and to realize the fact of being, for a brief 
space at least, at home and at rest. 

I trust that the lessons I have learned, and the 
wonders I have seen, will not be without a beneficial 
and lasting effect on me. Travel does what nothing 
else can ; and I can only wish for my best friendp, 
that they may have an opportunity of taking such a 
journey as I have somewhat hurriedly set forth in 
these pages, and that their home-coming may prove 
as pleasant as mine. 

If the perusal of these fragmentary Notes shall give 
as much pleasure as the writing of them, and the 
remembrance of the many kindnesses received, my 
labour of love will not have been thrown away. 



THE END. 
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